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Insider... 


DEATH OF 
A SCHOOL 


lose the Robert N. Mead Middle 
‘ School in Brighton. Shut it down. 
Padlock the doors and cover the 
windows with plywood. Let it and the 
adjoining Fidelis Way housing project 
wither and rot until some fast-buck de- 
veloper scoops up the site for a condo. 
What are we talking about, anyway, 
115 kids? What are 115 kids in the cos- 
mic scheme of things? In Boston, the ‘’ex- 
perts” in education talk in numbers, in 
districts, in geocodes. In such conversa- 
tions, in the pages of such studies, there 
isn’t enough room to talk about 115 kids. 
Let the kids go to other schools. Let 
them be absorbed*by bigger schools, far 
from where they live. Let them be stuffed 
into crowded classrooms, where teachers 
are so busy restraining the problem kids 
that the others are neglected. Let them go 
back to where they can raise their hands 
to ask a question that never gets 
answered. Dispatch them to a different 
school next year; let society show them 
there’s nothing constant, nothing stable 
in their lives. 
Do that. But once you've done it, 
please do not talk to me anymore about 
the quality of education. I do not wish to 





hear or read from US District Court > 


Judge W. Arthur Garrity Jr., his paid ex- 
perts, the state’s education hierarchy, or 
those Boston’school officials who agree to 
school closings anything about the qual- 
ity of education. 

Early this month, after ordering the 
shutdown of a dozen elementary schools, 
Judge Garrity added the Mead to the hit 
list. The judge is afraid that schools that 
aren't packed full of kids could some- 
how be segregated again. He worries 
about this the way children worry about 
monsters in the bedroom ‘closet.. He and 
the experts throw around words like 
“substandard” and ‘underutilized’ to 
describe schools with a bit of breathing 
room in them. 

I am not an expert. I’m just a person 
who went to public schools, a father 
whose kids go to public schools. I am 
very old-fashioned in that I believe the 
public schoals could be the amost-impor- 
tant contribution this nation has made to 
the history of man. And in the context of 
that, I also know that it’s better for a 
teacher to work with a dozen kids’ than 
with three dozen. 

But the crime committed at the Mead 
School is that it isn’t full. Its enrollment, 
as that of most schools, has declined. 
Why, Ed Freeman’s classroom has only 
13 kids in it! Of course, Ed Freeman has 
this passion about teaching; he gets to 
school at 6:30 a.m., 45 minutes before he 
has to, because he likes to prepare his 
work properly. And he’s got the room set 
up like a learning center, so every kid, he 
says, is busy every minute learning some- 
thing. He knows those 13 kids. He knows 
about their families. He knows them as 
people; not as digits computed into some 
damn geocode. 

He knows more than those 13 kids. He 
and the other teachers and the principal 
know all 115 kids. Some of them say it 
takes a year to build up a relationship 
with each kid and each kid’s family. They 
say that if these kids are going to grow 
and develop and become something, it’s 
going to take more than five days of lec- 
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turing in a crowded classroom. 

Ninety percent of these kids walk to 
school from the Fidelis projects, up the 
street. The other 10 percent get bused 
from the Mission Hill project, in Rox- 
bury. About 60 percent of them are 
black; 20 percent are white and 20 per- 
cent Hispanic, Native American, 
Oriental. 

Lawrence Roland, the health and 
physical-education teacher, looks at these 
kids and sees himself once upon a time. 
Roland grew up in the projects on Cam- 
den Street in the South End. ‘‘When I was 
growing up, I had some concerned 
teachers take me aside, give me self con- 
fidence, spend some time with me. That's 
why- I’m at where I’m at today. I can re- 
late to the individual students and the 
problems they're having here. In larger 
schools, they’d be just a number.” 

Roland remembers teaching at other 
schools with ‘‘standing room only” in the 
classrooms. The Mead, he says, is para- 
dise, a place where you don’t go through 
eight layers of bureaucracy to get a pro- 
gram started. And now the experts want 
to close it. ‘It hurts me,” he says. ‘‘It’s 
my second year here, and I see a flower 
beginning to blossom, and it’s like some- 
one has come along with a big boot and 
stepped on it.” And no expert, Roland 
said, ever came by to tell him why. 

Maybe the programs in photography, 
sailing on the Charles, chess, modern 
dance, music, and the law — all courtesy 
of the staff and college tutors from Har- 
vard and Boston College, all delivered at 
no cost to the city — don’t rate the atten- 
tion of experts. 

When Carol Kunzelman, a special- 
education teacher, tried to find out why a 
school that offers what amounts to a 
private-school education for an_in- 
tegrated bunch of relatively poor kids 
was going to be wiped out, a state- 
education-type told her the place’ was 
small and lacked a gym. 

But, Kunzelman said, the Mead kids 
used the modern facilities at the West End 
House on a regular basis. What could be 
better than that? 

“Your own gym,” she was told. 

The Mead kids don’t have a gym. They 
are tutored by the staff two afternoons a 
week after school to prepare those with 
the ability to take the tests for Boston’s 
exam schools, such as Boston Latin. This 
year, 11 kids passed those tests — 10 per- 
cent of the student population. When 
Luis Morales went home to the projects to 
tell his mother, she was afraid. It means 


‘busing him across the city to a strange 


new place. So Dean Yarbrough, the prin- 
cipal, took a Spanish-speaking guy over 
to Mrs. Morales’s apartment and ex- 


plained what Boston Latin school means 
to a kid, explained that Luis is being 
honored, that he’s gotsa better shot at life 
now than he did six months ago. She was 
overjoyed.’ 

But the Mead has no gym. Every day, 
Boston College students show up to tutor 
kids one-on-one. The BC students take 
the Mead kids to museums and ball- 
games. Twice a week, a bus from Har- 
vard shows up at 3:30 p.m. with univer- 
sity students, from freshmen to PhD can- 
didates, to tutor the project kids. On 
weekends, the Harvards take their new 
friends to theaters, to museums, to Har- 
vard. On Sundays, they play basketball 
together. The kids’ grades are going up; 
the kids’ parents are happy as hell. The 
kids are learning that the world does not 
have to end at Fidelis Way. 

But the Mead has no gym. It has Dean 
Yarbrough, a black principal, who went 
to Boston Latin as a kid. Those who work 
for him say Yarbrough spends more time 
with the kids and the teachers than with 
the bureaucracy and the paper work. 
They say his door is always open. 

“His attitude,”” Kunzelman says, ‘‘is 
that every kid here has a chance, that 
there’s no room for failure here. We had a 
girl who was just not coming to school. 
Dean called her boyfriend and said, ‘If 
you care about your girlfriend, bring her 
to school.’ She came. In other schools, 
some of the kids we got would be sus- 
pended. Here, he'll find something else 
for the kid to do, rather than send him 
home for three days to watch tele- 
vision.” 

Three weeks ago, Yarbrough took a 
hunting knife away from one kid. After 
he talked with the boy for five minutes, it 
became clear that what this kid was really 
interested in was not stabbing, but taking 
that knife out into the woods, in being — 
and now the cynics may pause to laugh — 
a Boy Scout. So now they’re talking at the 
Mead about organizing a scout troop. 

Instead of a gym, the Mead has a prin- 
cipal who says he likes to smile at the kids 
because he figures, “I don’t think the 
world around them is as friendly to them 
as we think it is.” 

The Mead has a bunch of kids whose 
lives have not been hallmarks of sta- 
bility, and to shift them to another school 
next year because some dingbat of an ex- 
pert is playing the numbers is to make 
their lives even more insecure. These kids 
are 11, 12, 13, and 14. That's a tough time 
for any kid, especially if he’s in the 
projects, and society is telling him that 
he’s crud, worthy of being ignored. 

The Mead isn’t a great big modern 
school with lots of fancy equipment and 
federal bucks. What it has instead is a BC 





School of’ Nursing student who’s 
organizing 14 kids to visit a local nursing 
home once a week, to interview the old- 
timers about their lives and to write about 
their experiences, to provide a little com- 
panionship for another segment of 
society's forgotten people. The Mead has 
teachers who walk up to the projéct to 
help the tenants fight for better main- 
tenance. A local neighborhood group 
feels that if the Mead closes, the Fidelis 
Way projects also are doomed. Students, 
teachers, and, ultimately, whole families 
will become part of a diaspora, ironic now 
that the projects are under court order to 
be improved. 

All this aside, the Mead must close, we 
are told, for it’s all part of a grander 
scheme, a larger plan, the United Facili- 
ties Plan, some gobbledygook projec- 
tions for closing some schools, repairing 
some, building some. 

“Facilities-planning lies at the heart of 
all remedies for school desegregation,” 
one document states, ‘‘and its comple- 
tion in this case is the largest obstacle to 
the court’s disengagement.” 

In English, that means as soon as the 
plan is completed to the satisfaction of 
the court and its experts, the court might 
pull-out of the school system. Closing 
schools like the Mead is apparently how 
this will come about. 

“That statement,” says Pat Jones, a 
Dorchester mother of three, “scares the 
hell out of me. It’s as if we were dealing 
with pieces of machinery. The facilities 
plan might be a great plan on paper, but 
you're dealing with children.”’ 

The children. When all the plans are 
filed, the children remain to nag at the 
consciences of those who play games 
with their lives. There are Jonathan, 
white, and Ike, black, who have very fast 
mouths and brains to match, who might 
be stifled in other schools but who are 
pushed in the Mead to find their limits. 
There are Joyce Coates, black, and David 
Hohler, white, and Luis Morales, His- 
panic, who passed the Latin School exams 
because a principal, some teachers, and 
some tutors have created an atmosphere 
in which people’ can give a damn. 

On the morning of the day I visited the 
Mead, I dropped off some gym clothes 
for my eighth-grade son at the Winthrop 
Junior High. You can walk there and to 
my daughter’s elementary school from 
our house. The kids are excited about 
their teachers, their schools, their educa- 
tion. They and their friends have a sense 
of security about this year and next year 
and the year after. What crime have the 
Mead school kids committed that they 
should not share this? 

I forgot. They don’t have a gym. # 
















Public eye 


Staying to the 
left: The senator 
from Brookline 


by Renee Loth 


hour on Beacon Hill. Senator Jack H. 

Backman of Brookline is stopped at a 
traffic light, reading a newspaper. But the 
light has long since changed from red to 
green, and Backman, in his blue Impala, 
is creating quite a traffic jam. Still he sits, 
engrossed in reading, oblivious to the ex- 
pletives and honking horns. Backman’s 
friends describe him fondly as ‘‘some- 

- thing of a flake.” 

Two years ago, Backman held a press 
conference to protest alleged violent 
treatment of children in a ‘secure bed” 

—facility operated by the Department of 
Youth Services. His voice was barely con- 
trolled as he spoke of ‘‘the horrors” 
endured by the young wards. Suddenly, 
.Backman produced a baseball bat and 
began slamming it on the desk in front of 
him. ‘They were beaten! (Wham!) Beaten 
like. this! (Wham!) A few reporters 
watched in startled silence. There were no 
television cameras to record the display. 

At a legislative-committee hearing last 
year, Backman was interrogating Fred 

. Butterworth, then superintendent of 

. Walpole prison. ‘Why did they paint the 
toilet seats black in cellblock 10?’’ But- 
terworth denied any such thing, but> 
Backman returned to the question again 
and again. Finally, as the session broke 
up, then-Commissioner of Corrections 
Frank Hall shook his head. ‘’ You guys are 
both crazy,’” he said. “There are no‘toilet 
seats in cellblock 10.” 


I t is the height of the evening rush 


oe * * 


A veteran observer of Brookline and 
Newton politics says Jack Backman 
doesn’t often lend shhimself to such anec- 
dotes, because “‘he is so deadly serious 
about everything.’ But the 58-year-old 
senator's reputation precedes him every- 
where. For, the better part of 16 years, 
Backman has been at the left extreme on 
every issue from gun control to condo- 
minium conversion. He is an uncompro- 
mising, driven loner: compulsive enough 
to read, underline, and index the entire 
385-page draft of the proposed United 
States Criminal ode — which he doesn’t 
even get to vote on — and compassionate 
enough to drop all other matters while he 
concentrates on getting a wheelchair 
ramp built for a single handicapped con- 
stituent. Backman is generally regarded 
as the conscience of an often impenitent 
legislature; he immerses himself in all the 
unpleasant realities (poverty, illness, 
racism) other legislators try to avoid. 

Jack Backman represents all of Brook- 
line and Newton. He holds ‘‘office hours” 
in a different neighborhood coffee shop 
most every morning; even his critics say 
he ‘‘does his constituent homework.” Yet 
Backman represents another constit- 
uency, most of whom don’t even vote: 
the sick and the infirm, people in prison 
and mental institutions, and children. 
Most of them are disenfranchised or 
otherwise lacking representation, and 
Backman finds it ‘‘morally abhorrent.”’ 
So he works for them, filing legislation, 
chairing special commissions. on drug 
abuse or battered children, sending out 
press releases to expose their plight. As 
much as he represents young profes- 
sionals in Newton and elderly couples in 
Brookline,~Jack Backman is their sena- 
tor, too. 

To catalogue the bills Backman files in 
any given year — even late in the cynical 
70s — is to list the kind of progressive 
legislation that has given Massachusetts 
its (perhaps undeserved) liberal reputa- 
tion. There is virtually no social issue that 
hasn't been embraced by Jack Backman 
or at least been given a nod from the Joint 
Committee on Human Services and 
Elderly Affairs, which he has co-chaired 
since 1971. Be it welfare rights and bene- 
fits, marijuana decriminalization, rent 
control>mental health, abortion rights, or 
prison reform, the senator from Brook- 
line is, as his aide Robert Schaeffer puts 








Peter Simon 


Backman: these days, it’s not fashionable to be a dreamer. 


it, ‘‘a broad visionary. He has the macro 
approach.” 

Backman’s critics complain that he 
lives in a fantasy world, that his zealous 
and hard-line liberalism makes him ir- 
relevant, an anachronism. To be sure, he 
is a bit of a cock-eyed optimist, sub- 
scribing to the theory of positive 
thinking. “If we could just have some- 
one in office who could inject confidence 
in people that tomorrow will be better 
than today, not worse,” he muses, “that 
would help solve a lot of problems.” 
These days it is not fashionable to be a 
dreamer. Still, in times when other radic- 


_ lib politicians are moving to the political 


center, Backman digs in deeper on_the 
left. He has staked out his ideological ter- 
ritory, and he will not be moved. 


+ * * 


Jack Backman was born of very re- 
ligious parents on a farm in Saugus in 
1922. His family operated a shoe-leather 
business at a time when leather tanneries 
and shoe factories dominated the Massa- 
chusetts economy. He went to public 
school and to Syracuse University, and 
after two years in occupied Italy during 
World War II, he polished off a law 
degree at Harvard. Somewhere along the 
line he entered the fast lane, and with the 
boundless energy he manifests today, he 
developed a law practice, raised a family 
of four, and joined politics at its most 
local level, as a Brookline Town Com- 
mittee member, in 1959. Backman is an 
inveterate joiner; today he is director of 
no fewer than five political or philan- 
thropic organizations, and he is active in 
the American Jewish Congress, the B'nai 
B’rith, and his local Temple Emeth. Back- 
man considers himself ‘‘a lifelong 
Zionist’ and lectures with as much pas- 
sion on Middle East diplomacy as he does 
on national health care or the constitu- 
tional rights of prisoners. Backman is also 
a leader in a move to withdraw almost $60 
million in state pension funds invested in 
firms doing business in South Africa. It is 
said he’s the only state senator in Massa- 





chusetts with a foreign policy. 

Backman was first elected to the House 
of Representatives in 1964, at about the 
same time he was serving as vice-chair- 
man of the Brookline Housing Authority. 
In 1970 he unseated Brookline Sen. Beryl 
Cohen, who had made a grab at the lieu- 
tenant governorship that year and lost. 
At that time, most people agreed the deci- 
sive issue was rent control; Backman was 
for it, Cohen was noncommittal. Since 
joining the upper branch of the legisla- 
ture, Backman has survived one bitter, 
difficult fight to stay there (about which 
more later) but otherwise has remained 
virtually unchallenged, a liberal institu- 
tion on the political landscape, like the 
towns of Brookline and Newton them- 
selves. 

As a social reformer, Backman was at 
his most prolific in the early 1970s, when 
he co-chaired what was then the Social 
Welfare Committee (now Human 
Services) with conservative Rep. Michael 
Flaherty of South Boston. Together, the 
two men developed a successful strategy 
based precisely on their differences. 
“They worked out an arrangement,’ re- 
calls former Senate President Kevin Har- 
rington, ‘‘where they would co-sponsor 
the important bills. When the legislators 
saw the Backman-Flaherty names on a 
bill, literally no one would question it.” 

With the full political spectrum thus 
represented, the Social Welfare Commit- 
tee shepherded through the legislature 
the state’s first lead-paint-poisoning act, 
a state Office for Children, a guaranteed 
annual income for the blind and dis- 
abled, and the omnibus prison-reform 
act. “I think the worst thing that hap- 
pened to Jack,’’ says Harrington, ‘‘was 
the appointment of another liberal to that 
committee.’’ (Flaherty jumped to the 
Committee- on the Judiciary in 1974, 
leaving his committee chair to David 
Mofenson of Newton.) 

Then, too, in the early 1970s, the 
nation was ripe for experiments in social 
permissiveness. The activism of the 
1960s had invaded the established insti- 








tutions, not the least of which were 
government and the media. On a single 
day in 1974, for example, Backman 
starred in four separate articles in the 
Globe: on gun control, abortion, rent 
control, and the fuel-adjustment clause. 
Asked if 1974 was Backman’s high-water 
mark, Skip Sessling, who was then Back- 
man’s aide and who now works for 
Mofenson, said, ‘In terms of what was 
passed, he may have peaked then, but in 
terms of bringing issues before the pub- 
lic, he may still be on the rise.” 

Indeed, in 1979 Backman filed or co- 
filed 112 pieces of legislation, none of 
them lightweight. Liberal reformers and 
weary legislators are beginning to 
grumble about the glut of inconsequen- 
tial bills filed every year, but Backman’s 
bills include proposals such as ‘‘an act 
regulating nuclear-waste disposal,” “a 
bill to eliminate mandatory retirement,’ 
“an act providing for full employment in 
Massachusetts,’ and so on. Backman’s 
aides estimate that only about 10 percent 
of these ambitious proposals ever become 
law. Some bills are filed just to keep im- 
portant issues alive in the public con- 
sciousness. For example, ‘’an act to make 
available $400 million for housing con- 
struction in the Commonwealth,” de- 
signed mostly to illustrate the housing 


. problems of the poor and the elderly, was 


first drafted by Backman in 1969, and he 
has refiled it every year since. 


As incredible as it may seem today, 


old-timers in Brookline politics insist that 
Jack Backman was a conservative in his 
political infancy and right up to the time 
he joined the Senate. Im1968 his Brook- 
line Town Committee elected a slate of 
potential delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention that endorsed 
Eugene McCarthy for president. Back- 
man ran on a slate that supported Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson, and he refused to 
adopt ‘an- anti-war: plank; he was out- 
raged when the peace plank won, and 
said so in numerous public statements. 
The winning slate, incidentally, sent to 
the state committee a young anti-war 
delegate named Michael Dukakis, with 
whom Backman never really closed 
ranks. 

Those closest to Backman say that his 
oldesti'son;Stephen,.who atage’ 21 co- 
ordinated his father’s first senatorial cam- 
paign, ‘should be credited: with precipi- 
tating Backman’s turnaround on the Viet- 
nam War. “I think his children, who are 
very bright kids, had a great influence on 
him,” said Brookline Treasurer Shirley 
Sidd. ‘‘He began to examine the issue of 
the war and then other issues as well.”’ 
For his part, Stephen remembers a sort of 
mutual moderation. ‘’] don’t know why, 
but people exaggerate this. We both did 
support the war, with all sorts of mis- 
givings and liberal handwringing, and 
then we both changed our minds around 
the same time.”” That town-committee 
split did create a major controversy in 
Brookline, and- people still remember it 
with a vengeance. ‘Jack Backman is a 
better liberal than he was.a conserva- 
tive,” says one local activist, ‘‘but really, 
he did a complete about-face. He had 
flag-waving parties in his back yard. And 
he’s as pro-liberal now as he was con- 
servative then. He does nothing in half- 
way measures.” 

While Jack Backman’s philosophies 
were going through ‘‘refinement,’’ his 
district was changing, too. It had long been 
the province of the Republican party; 
in the 1960s a band of insurgent Demo- 
cratic liberals emerged and began domi- 
nating town politics. Brookline had 
already adjusted to its liberal image in 
1973, when it was combined with parts of 
Newton in a Senate redistricting plan de- 
signed to create a black district in Bos- 
ton. Joseph DiCarlo of Revere, then the 
majority leader and architect of the 
Senate redistricting, carved up the South 
End and Mission Hill in Boston to create 
what is now Senator Bill Owens’s 
domain. But in order to accomplish this, 
the districts of two incumbents had to be 
merged. One of the club would have to 
go, and Backman was the designated odd 
man out. Or so it was thought. 

At the time, DiCarlo described his own 
plan as “the annihilation of Jack Back- 


Continued on page 16 
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to the editor and other people 


HISTORY 


Among the numerous (though, from 
most reports, quite justified) complaints 
Stephen Schiff voices in his March 25 re- 
view of the film Nijinsky is its ‘‘egre- 
gious distortion’ of the ending of 
L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune (not to men- 
tion director Herbert Ress’s other var- 
ious tamperings and _ tinkerings with 
history, copiously catalogued by S¢hiff). 
But then Schiff proceeds to commit the 
same sin himself: regarding Le Sacre du 
Printemps, he writes, ‘most sources agree 
that in actuality Stravinsky was quite 
pleased with Nijinsky’s work.” 

One source that seems to disagree is 
Stravinsky himself. The following quotes 
are from Stravinsky’s own line 
Columbia Recosie’” Three FROG! 
Ballets: Stravinsky Conducts 
bird/Petrushka/The Rite - of “Spring 
(transcribed. fFrom”a talk ftecordéd by 
Stravinsky for a previous album, Stra- 
vinsky Conducts 1960): 

The dancers had been rehearsing for 
months; they kriew what they were 
doing at least, even though what 
they were doing often had nothing to 
do with the music. (“I will count to 
40 while you play,” Nijinsky would 
say to me, “and we will see where we 
come out.” He could not under- 
stand that though we might at some 
point “come out” together, this did 
not mean we had been together on 
the way. The dancers followed Ni- 
jinsky’s count, too, rather than the 
musical count; he spoke Russian of 
course, and as Russian numbers 
above 10 are polysyllabic — 18, for 
example, “‘vosemnadsat” — in the 
fast-tempo movements neither he 
nor they could keep up.) 


Stravinsky later goes on to describe the 
Danse des Adolescents as ‘’a group of 
knock-kneed and long-braided Lolitas 
jumping up and down.” During the in- 
famous riot, he went backstage, where, 
for the rest of the ballet, he.’stood in the 
wings behind Nijinsky holding the tails 
of his frac, while he stood on a chair 
shouting numbers to the dancers, like a 
coxswain.”’ Of the only other stage ver- 
sion of Le Sacre he had seen since Nijin- 
sky's, Diaghilev’s 1921 revival, he says, 
“Music and dancing were better coor- 
dinated this time than in 1913 — they 
could hardly have been otherwise.’’ 
These are certainly not the statements 
of a composer ‘quite pleased with Nijin- 
sky’s work,” and throw into doubt tht 
rest of Schiff’s apparently authoritative 
comparisons between the real Nijinsky 
and the film version. It’s unfortunate, 
and all too common, that a reviewer must 
resort to such distortions to tailor the 
“facts” to his own point of view. 
Alexander B. Pappas 
Milton 


Stephen Schiff replies: 

Apparently, Stravinsky was of several 
minds on the subject. In a 1913 inter- 
view, Henry Postel du Mas suggested to 
the composer that ‘‘Nijinsky’s produc- 
tion (of the Sacre) has been criticized as 
being opposed to the music.”” Where- 
upon Stravinsky replied, “That is not 
true. Nijinsky is a remarkable artist, ca- 
pable of giving new life to the whole art of 
ballet. Not for a second have we ceased to 
think along the same lines. You'll see la- 
ter on what he will do. He is not only a 
marvelous dancer: he is capable of crea- 
tion and innovation. He has played a vi- 
tal part in the collaboration of Le Sacre du 
Printemps.” In the same year, the ballet 
scenarist Louis Laloy wrote, “Some of us 
would have liked to rescue the score (of 
the Sacre) from the stage spectacle, had 
not M. Stravinsky opposed this sugges- 
tion with all his strength, insisting that 
the choreography was just what he 
wanted and surpassed his expectations.” 
These sources are quoted by Richard 
Buckle in his Nijinsky (Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1971), perhaps the best of the Nijin- 
sky biographies; and on page 282, Buckle 


adds, ‘‘In nie, years, he (Stravinsky). 


would write in his book Chronique de ma 
Vie that Nijinsky was too ignorant musi- 
cally to be fit to do choreography; but the 
Chronique was ghosted by Walter Nou- 
vel, and in his old age Stravinsky togk 
back these words.” Perhaps I should have 
written about ‘‘many” sources rather 
than ‘‘most” sources; in any case, | think 
the evidence suggests that ’Pappas’s at- 
tack on my critical integrity (and on the 
integrity of other critics, by association) is 
unfounded. 


ENSURING 


As an insurance agent, I found Rick 
Borten’s article on inflation and insur- 
ance (April 1) to be informative, espe- 
cially his advice on inventories of mer- 
chandise. However, there was one inac- 
guracy in the article which I would like to 
correct. 

Mr. Borten implies that insurance for 
household property and “personal con- 
tents is on a replacement-cost basis. This 


is not so. All homeowners’ (and tenants’) _ 


policies base their settlements on actual 
cash value at the time of the loss. What 
this means is that if your television or 
stereo is two years old and is stolen, your 
insurance company will not pay you to 
replace it. Instead, they will pay based on 
what the item was worth at the time it 
was stolen — its actual cash value. 

One other thing: FAIR Plan policies 
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are written in all areas of the state, not 
just in urban areas, and are based on the 
rates* currently in effect statewide. 


Gregory R. Ambrose 


Lynn 


Rick Borten replies: 

Mr. Ambrose is right about the terms 
of such policies. And while my article did 
explain that consumers “find that their 
insurers will reimburse them for only a 
fraction of what it will cost to buy new 


-goods of comparable value,’ Mr. Am- 


brose’s expert advice makes that point 
particularly clear. 


GROAN . 


Alan Lupo’s column on local-television 
news (April 8) certainly eased some of my 
intellectual frustration. 

At the moment, to finish up a post- 
graduate humanities degree, I am writing 
an essay on how the mass media trivial- 
ize social reality and personal experi- 
ence. It is a study guaranteed to heighten 
one’s anxiety. 

Whether I am watching Tom Ellis 
blunder his way through the most 
simplistic news presentation, or grimac- 
ing through. Tony Pepper’s faded, 
supposedly appealing anchoring of daily 
events, you can be sure of one thing — 
that I am burying my head in an arm- 
chair cushion, groaning. 

This reaction does not stem from self- 
congratulatory intellectualism, but from 
an honest craving for intelligent, in-depth 
news. After spending a year in academic 


‘London, bombarded with that oc- 


casionally, hurtful, always dissecting 
brand of intellect (never trust a revolu- 
tionary with a wine cellar), I came to 
Boston. I was hopeful that I might 
become involved with the mass media, 
and that I might incorporate that sharp 
British reason with America’s genius for 
pioneering action. 

What I have found in practice, to 
complement my studies, has further 
eroded my rather naive optimism. Elemire 
Zolla expresses the theory quite clearly in 
The Eclipse of the Intellectual, when he 
says that mass man, while recognizing the 
difference between quality and inferiority 
(in life), consistently chooses the easier 
path of mediocrity, rather than face the 
rewarding struggle for excellence. 

It is unfortunate for us would-be com- 
municators, adventurous, noble spirits 
intact, that we cannot maneuver an in- 
telligent foot in the door of these glamor- 
ous, empty-headed television studios. 

I usually only manage to insert my 
other foot, emotional and foolishly 
romantic, directly into my mouth. 

Jennifer Field 
Boston 


URGE 


I urge you to reprint the article “John 
Anderson: A Hoax Not a Hope,” by Jack 
Newfield and Joe Conason, from the 


March 24 issue of the Village Voice. You, 


like the rest of the lazy, gullible media, 
have been conned by Anderson’s rhetoric 
and ignored the contradictions between it 
and his record. You should set the record 
straight. This article points out the 
numerous flaws in Anderson’s purported 
liberalism. He courts the anti-nuclear 
vote undeterred by his long, zealous 
support for the nuclear industry. He talks 
about new energy policies, but he has 
voted against increased funding for solar 
energy and increased conservation meas- 
ures, including a tax on gas-guzzling cars. 
He rails against militarism, but he voted 
for the neutron bomb and the B-1 bomb- 
er. He has a long record of anti-labor 
votes, and he has opposed such meas- 
ures as the Consumer Protection Agency 
and the Consumer Cooperative Bank. 
You owe it to your readers to explain 
John Anderson’s record so that they don’t 
waste their money in campaign contribu- 
tions to a pérson who in fact has long 
favored many of the things they oppose. 
Brian Yates 

Newton 
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runners 
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recipes 
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by its label 

e Growing your own 
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Pamela Price 


Talking politics 


Al Zabriskie: he remembers. 








Speak, memory: Of Sargent’s 
history and Zabriskie’s points 


by Richard Gaines 


It is my best recollection that I don’t re- 
Call 32: 

— Donald Dwight, before 

the Post Audit Committee, 

March 15, 1978 


here is something profoundly sad 
} about the dirty laundry being aired 
these days at the State House. It is 
sad to learn of the depths of corruption in 
the government of the past generation. It 
is sad to hear the tales of cynicism, sad to 
watch reputations dissipate. And it is sad 
to see good memories go bad —' not just 
our memories, but theirs, as a queue of 
witnesses, confronted with the decade's 
change in public ethics, show the symp- 
toms of a plague of amnesia. 

For weeks now, we have seen and 
heard how the administration of former 
Gov. Francis W. Sargent acquitted itself 
when it came to the public trust. This is 


sadder still, for Sargent himself — a gar- - 


rulous, good-natured, deeply feeling man 
— in many ways represented a high point 
of modern government in Massachu- 
setts. Ideals of social reform, of equal 
opportunity, of income redistribution, of 
enlightenment characterized his Peri- 
clean era. These were ideals too long in 
coming to Massachusetts and, with Sar- 
gent’s 1974 ouster, too quickly gone. 

His was a freewheeling time, when the 
ends justified the means; when, to his 
credit, so many of the ends were noble, 
even courageous. I am reminded of the 
time the business community finally lost 
patience with Sargent and his blank- 
check commitment to social-welfare re- 
form. It sent an emissary to the governor 
to plead for fiscal restraint. This legate 
found Sargent at his desk, and was as 
warmly received as were most visitors. 

“Governor,” the man began, 
understand your budget is badly out of 
balance, that confidence in the state is be- 
ing shaken, that the business community 
fears for the state?” 

Sargent said he did. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“Well,” Sargent responded, “I won't 
cut back on the social programs. Ab- 
solutely not. And we can’t raise taxes — 
this is an election year.” 

“So?” his visitor asked. 

“So,” Sargent repeated, covering his 
face with his hands and peering out 
sheepishly. “So I guess we'll just have to 
fuck the cities and towns,”’ and’ with that 


“do you 


he broke into a hearty laugh. 

No process liberal he. Someone would 
have to pay, and in this instance, given a 
set of unpleasant choices, he charged the 
cost to municipalities who expected more 
state aid that year than they got. 

Sargent was no fool when it came to 
realpolitik: he knew what he wanted to 
accomplish, and he knew that to do it he 
needed to remain in office — which, in 
those days as now, required a rather large 
sum of money. The prevailing ethic, es- 
pecially in the years before Watergate, 
countenanced collecting and spending 
cash for these ends. And if Sargent was 
determined to change the way we dealt 
with the unfortunates in our midst, he 
was unconcerned with how we dealt with 
the imperatives of grubstaking a political 
campaign. Only his programs and his 
survival as their advocate were sacro- 
sanct. 

Which is perhaps why people are now 
telling stories about ‘‘Toots’’ Manzi, the 
Republican moneyman supreme who 
perfected his craft working for Gov. John 
A. Volpe, and then kept Sargent in the 
big green through the 1970 and ‘74 elec- 
tions. So similar are the stories that they 
begin to merge, leaving us incapable of 
keeping them distinct. Manzi, it is said, 
tapped architects and contractors for the 
money to keep Sargent and his advocacy 
going. 

Were it as simple as that, Manzi, who 
is critically ill with cancer, could pass his 
days in peace; Donald R. Dwight, the 
number-two man in the administration, 
could pursue his career as a Minneapolis 
publisher without being troubled; and 
Sargent could enjoy his enforced retire- 
ment from government, confident in the 
knowledge that his place in political his- 
tory is secure. 

But it is not that simple. For one thing, 
it is:alleged that Manzi did more than 
simply hit up contractors and architects 
intent on government work. For another, 
it seems that a dark side of the Sargent 
administration saw to it that procedures 
enacted to protect the public’s interest in 
government construction were circum- 
vented, to say the least. 

From the principals in what we 
thought was an enlightened government 
comes the sense that ignorance is the best 
defense, that ‘I don’t know” is the only 
non-prosecutable -answer to questions 

Continued on page 30 
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SUE SAAD & THE NEXT 


CAPE COD COLISEUM 


Saturday, May 17 7:30 P.M. 


TICKETS WILL NOT BE AVAIBLE AT CAPE COD COLISEUM BOX OFFICE. 
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Tickets available at Box Office, Ticketron, Elsie’s Ticket Agency, 
Kenmore Sq. & Harvard Sq., Out of Town Ticket Agency, Harvard So. & 
Strawberries, Store 24 (B.U. & 281 Huntington Ave.) Concert Charge 
(all charge cards accepted) 426-8181 
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Steel City: this state is the microcosm of America that others pretend to be. 


MEAN STREAKS 


The Democrats take the low road through Pennsylvania 


by Marco Trbovich 


covering the presidential primaries between Ed- 

ward M. Kennedy and James Earl Carter has been 
less than difficult, owing to a unique condition. More 
than measures of political sentiment, the primaries have 
been cultural referendums. This is not usually the case. 
In most elections (and this was particularly true of the 
1976 Democratic primaries), campaign energies are de- 
voted to improving candidate recognition. Not in- 
frequently, issues and prevailing attitudes become the 
engines for producing public awareness of one candi- 
date or another. Precisely the opposite has obtained in the 
case of Kennedy vs. Carter. 

Over the years, both men have successfully adver- 
tised, or have had exposed, the most intimate details of 
their lives. Before either of them had petitioned for a 
place on the Iowa ballot, we had been treated to a pleth- 
ora of data and anecdotes about them. We knew of their 
wives’ interests and infirmities, of their children’s ill- 
nesses and indiscretions, of their mothers’ strengths and 
octogenarian candor. Public confessions had even prof- 
fered us the knowledge that one of them had had lust in 
his heart and the unrelenting suspicion that the other 
may have had it in his Oldsmobile. Beside such prurient 
knowledge, the public’s concern for their positions on 
anything from the decline of the snail darter to the rise in 
the Consumer Price Index was destined to loom small. 
Much to the chagrin of Senator Kennedy and his manic 
coterie of issue advocates, it has. Inevitably, these two 
men, more notorious than our.best-known movie stars, 
were judged according to the characters they have played 
during their lives on the public stage, not by their 
standing with the ADA or the KKK (indeed, the 
Academy Awards likely counted less this year on the 
characters the winning actors portrayed than have the 


P ITTSBURGH — A confession of sorts is in order: 


Kennedy-Carter contests). Consequently, there was more 
to be learned about the probable outcome of elections by 
gleaning the cultural differences between Des Moines 
and Boston or between Chicago and Manhattan than by 
discerning the relative acceptability of wage-and-price 
controls. For although the homogenizing influence of 
modern media on the public’s thinking has made many 
state primaries more ‘‘national’’ than they've been in the 
past, the epiphany of regional cultures has been the 
variable that has proved decisive. 

For those in the Hub who have not had the pleasure of 
lowa’s company, let the experience of a Kennedy worker 
who resided with a family in a remote corner of that state 
serve as evidence fhat the Corn Belt’s distance from Bos- 
ton Common cannot be measured in miles alone. A child 
of Judaism and West Roxbury, she was accustomed to a 
minority’status; but she was unprepared for the shock of 
being the first Jew her hosts had ever met. And they 
weren t young. 

Two predominant cultural strains have determined the 
outcomes of most of the Democratic primaries. They 
may be generalized as Midwestern and Northeastern. 
The most pertinent and distinguishing characteristic of 
Northeastern culture as it has affected the Kennedy- 
Carter race is the population’s capacity for protest. Tra- 
ditions dating back to the Boston Tea Party and rein- 
forced by the suppressed rage over the depression that 
has plagued the Northeast since the halcyon days of 
19th-century industrialism provide historical evidence of 


the -region’s. anti-establishment, if not -anti-authori- 


tarian, attitudes. For those less given to historical analy- 
sis, a trip around any Bay State traffic circle or an argu- 
ment with a Manhattan cabbie will suffice as proof of the 
region’s pugnacity. 

The Midwest is decidedly different. There, people 


pride themselves on pleasantness and equanimity, and 
confusion is at a premium. The streets run in straight 
lines, north and south, east and west. Order is not a 
trifling matter, as anybody who has ever been arrested by 
a Chicago cop can testify. In all, it may be deemed 
peaceful or provincial, depending on the proclivities of 
the person passing judgment. In the Midwest, they bear 
witness to their preference with monumental banality — 
like the sentiment etched in the dumpy nodule outside 
the Des Moines airport that masquerades as a piece of 
sculpture. On it are inscribed these words to inspire 
Hawkeyes through the millennium: ‘‘Iowa — a place to 
grow.” To Midwesterners, such sentiments reinforce 
their self-perception as patient people. To Northeast- 
erners, they are boring. As one beleaguered Kennedy 
worker advised friends upon returning to Philadelphia, 
‘‘Never go to work in a state where there are more living 
things growing out of the ground than there are people!”’ 

Where protest has been an acceptable cultural prac- 
tice, as it has been in the Northeast, Kennedy has done 
passably well or won; where it has not, he has been uni- 
formly drubbed. 

Which makes Pennsylvania interesting, since it has 
within its borders both the cultural strains that have been 
present only separately in previous primaries. It is, more- 
over, the microcosm of America that other states pre- 
tend to be. 

There is not another place in America where natural 
beauty and industrial piggishness reside in such propin- 
quity.; In. southwestern Pennsylvania; watts of golden 
rock encase the tributaries of dendritic rivers; yet within 
a few miles of these inspiring tracts, one descends not 
with Simplan grace into peaceful valleys, but into hol- 
lows that cradle a mill town like Midland, where the 
shroud of iron ore and billowing smoke brings to mind 
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Christopher Brown 


Can the Lloyd Free of presidential politics win the heartland’s heart? 
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Can bellowing ward off the darkness? 


the industrial indiscretions of 19th-century Britain, as 
though a melancholy reminder of How Green Was My 
Valley. 

An hour’s drive away, the rivers and hills that inter- 
sect and surround the city of Pittsburgh are hung over 
with soot from the days when the Mellons and the Mor- 
gans were drunk with power, the days before the joke 
about plastics whispered into Dustin Hoffman’s ear got 
the last laugh on those who believed there would always 
be a fortune to be forged from steel. It is the place where 
immigrant Eastern Europeans took their boot camp in 
open-hearth skills before moving on tg do battle with the 
bosses in Youngstown and Cleveland, Detroit and Gary 
and Chicago; a place where one who has been stung in 
Iowa and New Hampshire by the giggles his name elicits 
from WASPs can take considerable comfort from the 
names of waitresses and clerks, as vowel-free as a lousy 
hand of Scrabble. 

Further east, the mountains embrace life with a mag- 
nanimity that echoes the values of fowa farms and Wis- 
consin dairies, seemingly resounding with the plaintive 
cry, ‘It’s okay! It’s okay!’’ which Robert De Niro cast 
after a frightened and fleeing deer; they are the same hills 
that Amish artisans still traverse by horse-drawn cart, 
selling freshly baked doughnuts and bread. 

Not far from Harrisburg, where highways like porti- 
oes are perched in hillsides above the Susquehanna, one 
comes upon Philadelphia. There, too, ugliness and grace 
live close at hand, the mean streets of South Philly but a 
brief ride from the rolling hills of Fairmont Park — 
beauty and the beastly instincts of mankind in bizarre 
proximity to each other. 

How may a state of such diversity be approached po- 
litically? It is no coincidence that, for purposes of 
organizing and analysis, that politicians and pollsters 





alike divide Pennsylvania into six regions that bear a 
striking resemblance to the state’s six media markets: 
Philadelphia in the east and Pittsburgh in the southwest; 
Erie in the northwest; Scranton/Wilkes-Barre in the 
northeast; and Johnstown, Altoona, and Harrisburg in 
center state. 

The markets in the two larger cities reach more than 70 
percent of the registered Democrats, with Philadelphia 
touching more than 41 percent of these voters. How- 
ever, one can win Philadelphia without winning Penn- 
sylvania, as Henry Jackson proved against Carter in the 
‘76 primary, and as Philly Mayor William Green re- 
affirmed by losing a Senate bid to John Heinz, a Pitts- 
burgh congressman and heir to the catsup kingdom. 
Kennedy's fate could be similar, unless he makes in- 
roads into Carter’s historical strength in Pittsburgh and 
places like Erie in the northwestern corner, widely re- 
ferred to as ‘‘dreary Erie, the mistake on the lake.’’ What 
more need be said about a city that is distinguished solely 
by its promoting itself as equidistant from Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and Buffalo? At present, flags are flying in 
honor of the hostages in hosts of homes in the mistake on 
the lake; and Jimmy Carter, predictably, is turning up 
the 2-1 favorite of voters in his own campaign’s can- 
vassing there. The remainder of western Pennsylvania 
which. has traditionally borne little but contempt for 
Philadelphia politics, comprises the mining and steel 
towns southwest of Pittsburgh. Undergoing the painful 
transition from production economies to post-industrial 
commerce, they are not places where Carter’s inflation- 
ary failures would seem destined to endear him to the 
citizenry. ‘Southwestern Pennsylvania can be very anti- 
establishmentarian,’’ explained former Lt. Gov. Ernest 
Kline, who, like Joe Namath, grew up in Beaver Falls. 

Continued on page 8 





After the 1976 election, 
even so partisan an 
observer as Miss Lillian 
would confess that her 
son could be ruthless 
when put upon. A 
forgiven, for. being 

too kind by half. 
Kennedy has been only 
slightly less ignoble in 
his attacks on Carter, 
though the penury of 
his campaign leaves 
open the question of 
whether he might 
respond in kind 

had he the money. 
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Neil Benson 


Streaks 


Continued from page 7 

“Christ, the Whiskey Rebellion’ started 
in Fayette County (Uniontown) be- 
fore the Revolutionary War.’’ But with 
an abundance of residents who were 
Southern Baptists, and an unusually large 
population of Orthodox Slavs whose 
anti-Roman grudges date, conserva- 
tively speaking, back to 1054 AD, neither 
is the area likely to prove a picnic ground 
for a man of Teddy Kennedy’s breeding. 
‘Kennedy has the problem of religion,” 


Rizzo: proof of the city’s claim to the right of angry protest 


says an experienced politician familiar 
with the region. ‘‘And it’s easy for con- 
servative Democrats in a Bible Belt area to 
hide their anti-Catholicism behind Chap- 
paquiddick.”’ 

Both campaigns concede that Carter is 
winning, but neithet can accurately fore- 
tell how great the margin will be; hence, 
nobody will predict victory, largely 
because everybody is genuinely ignorant 
of the outcome in southwestern Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

In central Pennsylvania, as in Erie, 
there is less mystery (as well as less 
dreariness). Carter will win, and win big, 


Although the homogenizing 
influence of modern media on the 
public’s thinking has made many 
state primaries more ‘national’ 
than they’ve been in the past, the 
epiphany of regional cultures has 
been the variable that 

has proved decisive in this 
year’s Democratic contests. 


for Teddy Kennedy is long past any ex- 
pectation — as one hopes are his feckless 
handlers — of becoming the hero of 
America’s heartlands. 


Northeastern Pennsylvania, which is 
marginally influenced by New York and 
Philadelphia media, might be more amen- 
able terrain for him, save for one of the 
more tantalizing ironies of a campaign in 
which the unexpected has become com- 
monplace. ‘‘Kennedy’s gonna have prob- 
lems there, where he would otherwise do 
well,” mused F. John White, who ran Bill 
Green's mayoral campaign and is rooting 
passionately for Kennedy. “That's where 
Mary Jo Kopechne’s from. If the charac- 
ter issue is going to hurt anywhere, it’s 
going to be there.” 


Where it will hurt not a whit, one sus- 
pects, is in White’s hometgwn of Phila- 
delphia, a city that laid permanent claim 
to the right of angry protest by twice 
electing Frank Rizzo its mayor. Rizzo re- 
turned the favor by leaving the city about 
twice as bad off financially as it was when 
he took over. Green has been forced to 
propose a 15 percent property-tax in- 
crease, and even if it passes, the city may 
yet face a $100 million deficit and the 
prospect of another 15 percent increase — 


ample proof that Rizzo was as deft with a 
pencil as he’d been with a nightstick. ~ 

Among some Philadelphia Democrats, 
Carter appears to be held in the same 
esteem in which Rizzo was once held by 
the city’s blacks, who make up fully 40 
percent of the population. In the ‘76 pri- 
mary, Carter skillfully ran against Rizzo 
as a symbol of Phiiadelphia, thus winning 
the best of two worlds: support from 
southwestern Pennsylvanians, whose 
latent racism causes them to view Phila- 
delphia as the mecca of the state’s blacks, 
and the advocacy of blacks, whose mani- 
fest hatred of Rizzo was tapped by Car- 
ter’s tactic. (Uncertain of his strength, 
Carter reinforced the suspicion of south- 
westerners that he might be one of them 
by trotting out his ethnic-purity “gaffe,” 
then quickly waxing contrite for fear of 
obviating his support among blacks.) In 
the general election, he attempted to 


_ bolster his sagging fortunes in Philadel- 


phia by dispatching Walter Mondale to 
promise that the Carter administration 
would never close the Frankfort Arsenal, 
which employed 4000 workers in Phila- 
delphia’s river wards. Less than six 
months after Carter took office, the 
workers at Frankfort Arsenal were sent 

Continued on page 12 
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Personally... 


Siege mentality: Report from 


by Alan Lupo 


Management and control of personal 
property is poor, and procurement con- : ; 
trols should be strengthened at US 
embassies in Latin America. 

— General Accounting 
Office (GAO) report, 
February 11, 1980 


he chanting and cursing of the 

[ crowd pounded like waves against 

the walls of the embassy in down- 

town Hijo de Puta, the capital city of the 

Republic of Burrito. ‘“Abaja conglomer- 

ates! Abaja imperialistic malfeasance! 
Burrito por los Burritanios!’’ 

The cadence was broken only by the 
sporadic smashing of glass, as an 
occasional frozen burrito found its mark. 
The siege at the US embassy had been 
going on for what seemed an eternity, for 
so long that the media personnel who had 
crowded into the quaint alleys around the 
compound were long gone on other 
assignments. 

Only the Burritanians of the Front for 
the Liberation of Burrito, led by El Chau- 
cero, their English-major dropout from 
BU (Burrito University), remained, and 
their mood was growing angrier each day. 
Their original 376 petitions for redress of 
grievances had been scaled down to 142 
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unshakable demands, dealing mainly 
with working conditions on Burrito’s ; \ Wa 
lush grape plantations. ~ a? 
“We will make no wine before its : my: Imbassador A 
[ra . Cn 
time,” they had insisted in the begin- —~ “aa 


ning, and now it was their basic chant, < 


their trademark, already picked up and 
emblazoned on undershirts by the half- 
dozen Maoist devotees left on New 
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York’s East Side. ‘We will make no wine, 
before its time! We will make no wine, 
before its time!” 

Franklin Ferret, the embassy-security 
officer (St. Mary’s Star of the Sea High; 
Fordham; Georgetown; OSS; CIA), 
looked hard at his boss, Ambassador 


Payola Pruitt (St. Paul’s; St. Mark’s; 
Beaver Country Day; Buckingham, 
Brown and Nichols; Princeton; Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy; State 
Street Bank and Trust; Mobil). 
“Pruitt’s a pro,’ Ferret had been 


briefed at Foggy Bottom. Pruitt, indeed, 
was a career man, Ferret thought. Who 
else, in the midst of such obvious danger, 
would be worried about a congressional 
watchdog-agency report? 

“Will you look at this, Franklin?” 








Pruitt asked in his thick Pride’s Crossing 
brogue. ‘‘Dahrn it’ahl.”’ 

‘With all due respect, sir,’ Ferret inter- 
jected quietly, “I should like to direct 
your attention to the left wing of the 

Continued on page 15 
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The release of D 


Community. and 
complexity at 
the Park Drive 
Pre-Release 
Center 


by John Hubner 


illiam J. Hogan Jr. must have 
been wondering why he ever 
let his old friend Ed King talk 


him into taking the job as commissioner 
of the Massachusetts Department of 
Correction (DOC). If he had stayed on as 
head of the Parole Board, Hogan could 
have spent this pleasant April Sunday 
afternoon at home, watching the Celtics 
clobber Houston. Instead, he was in the 
basement of the Russian Orthodox 
Cathedral on Park Drive, taking a worse 
beating than the Rockets were. An 
aroused group of people who live in the 
Fenway area wanted to know why David 
Farrington, superintendent of the Park 
Drive Pre-Release Center, had been fired. 
Was it because Farrington had refused to 
appoint the son of a DOC director to 4n 
administrative position at the center? 
Hogan’s defense of his decision to re- 
move Farrington was hapless, for Far- 
rington’s offense, it was apparent, was 
non-existent. And when a woman asked 
if the residents would have a say in se- 
lecting Garrington’s successor, the com- 
missioner really blew it. 


“The decision to appoint a super- 
intendent is an administrative decision 
and it belongs to me,” he said, sounding 
every bit like a man who has spent 25 
years making tough decisions about 
tough people. ‘’I will advise you who will 
be superintendent.” 


The residents were stunned. They'd 
wanted answers and a few concessions, 


Jon Chase 
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Farrington: creativity wasn’t enough. 


not the gauntlet. But if the commissioner 
wanted to play it that way, fine. 

“If we can’t work to set up a system 
that allows the community to have a say 
in what happens at the Park Drive 
Center,” said a young neighborhood resi- 
dent, ‘‘then we'll work to get the center 
out of the community.” 

It was as if Chris Ford had hit a three- 
pointer. When the cheering stopped, the 
audience set its collective jaw and faced 
the commissioner. That moment could 


have been the beginning of the end of the 
Park Drive Pre-Release Center, one of 
seven institutions the state has, estab- 
lished to help inmates make the transi- 
tion from life behind bars to life in the 


‘community. But state Rep. Mel King was 


sitting at the head table near Commis- 
sioner Hogan. King’s parliamentary skills 
are as formidable as his 6-foot-5 
physique. He took over the meeting and, 
in effect, saved the Park Drive Center by 
getting the commissioner and the Fenway / 





residents to compromise on the process 

by which a new superintendent would be 

selected. But the question of why Far- 

rington was fired never was answered. 
* he * 

This is a complex story, because David 
Farrington, the man whose dismissal 
brought the Park Drive Pre-Release 
Center to its crisis, is a complex man, 
Almost single-handedly, he not only 
created the Park Drive Center but also, in 

Continued on page 22 
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Announcing The | 
Advance Ticket Sale For 
A Most Extraordinary Exhibition 


| PABLO PICASS 





‘ARETROSPECTIVE 


On May 22, The Museum of Modern Art 
opens its doors to PABLO PICASSO: A 
RETROSPECTIVE. And for no more than 
the price of a movie ticket, you can see one 
of the most eagerly awaited exhibitions in 
recent memory. Tickets go on sale at 
MoMA and at Ticketron outlets nation- 
wide on April 14. 

Never before has there been such 
an extensive show of Picasso’s work. Paint- 
ings, sculpture, drawings, prints, ceramics 
and designs for the theater will come to 
New York from museums and private collec- 
tions around the world, including the future 
Picasso Museum in-Paris, and loans from 
Picasso’s heirs. Many were Picasso’s own 
Picassos and have rarely been exhibited 
publicly. 3 

Through September 16, the entire 
Museum will be devoted to the works of 
Picasso. This extraordinary show must be 
seen by all those who love modern art— 
and those who would like to understand it 
better. 

And to make sure that everyone 
who comes to the exhibition will have an 


optimum viewing experience, The Museum 
is limiting the number of visitors entering at 
any one time. 

Tickets must be purchased in advance 
and are being sold for specific dates and 
times, at half hour intervals. Hours for the 
show will be 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Fridays 
through Tuesdays; 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. on 
Thursdays. Wednesdays are reserved for 
Museum members. Althoughsyou must select 
a specitic entry time, there is no limit to how 
long you can stay. 

To avoid disappointment, select your 


_ dates and purchase your tickets early. 


How to buy tickets 

Tickets are on sale from April 14 at Ticket- 
ron locations nationwide. Admission for 
adults is $4.50. Special rates are $2.50 for 
students with valid ID's, and $.75 for senior 
citizens and children 16 and under. There is 
a $.75 service charge per ticket at Ticketron 
outlets. You may purchase up to four tickets 
for each of two dates—a maximum of 
eight tickets. 

For Ticketron information in Boston, 


dial (617) 542-5491. 


The Museum of Modern Art 


1] West 53 Street 
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BARBIERI 

Sat. April 19 
8:30 & 11 pm 
$6.50 & $7.50 


OHNNY WINTER 
Zachariah 
April 22 


8:30 pm $9.50 


DAVID BROMBERG 
Billy Joe Shaver 
April 23 8:30 pm 
April 24 8:30 & 11:00 pm 
$6.50 in adv., $7.50 day of show 


TRESS MEET TT CERRO 
STOMPERS 


Carmody 
April 25 8:30 pm 
$3.50 in adv.,- $4.50 day of show 


EDGAR WINTER 
Ron Goedert 
April 26 8:30pm $6.50 


LOUDON WAINWRIGHT Ill 
Bill Gawley 
April 27 8:30 pm 
$4.50 in adv., 
$5.50 day of show 


Elevators 


April 98 8:30 pm _ $3.50 
SUZANNE FELLINI 


La Peste 
April 29 8:30pm $4.50 


COMEDY CONNECTION 
April 30 8:30pm $3.50 


RICK DANKO RICHARD 
MANUEL & 5 THEIR BAND 


Nighthawks 
May 4 8:30 pm 
$6.50 in adv., $7.50 day of show 


TOMMY JAMES 
May 5 8:30pm $4.50 


GANG OF FOUR 
Mission of Burma 
8:30 & 11:00 pm 

May 7 $5.50 


JONATHAN 
EDWARDS 


Kate Taylor 
May 10 
8:30 pm 


$5.50 in adv., $6.50 day of show 


WRECKLESS ERIC _.,, 
May 14,15 8:30 pm VW8C/1 
$4.50 in adv., $5.50 day of show 


RACHEL SWEET 
May 16,17 8:30 pm W3C/Z 
$6.50 in adv., $7.50 day of show 


SELECTOR 
May 18 8:30 pm 
$4.50 in adv., $5.50 day of show 


COMING: 


GENTLE GIANT 
May 22 


The Box office opens daily from noon to 6 

PM. Tickets also available at Ticketron Out-of- 
Town, Gracia Ticket Agency in 

Worcester, Open Door in Brockton, Ticket 
Center in Acton and Concord and Elsie’s 

Ticket Agency in Kenmore Sq. and Harvard 

Sq. Positive photo ID required. Phone 254- 2052. 


Spring Session Begins April 21. 
THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER® 
Call 492-4680 














STONES FREAKS UNITE 
IF YOU ALWAYS. WANTED 
TO SEE THESTONES, CATCH 


THE BLUSHING BRIDES 


A Tribute to the STONES 
at MR. C'S ROCK PALACE 


111 Thorndike *St.. LowellMA. 459-3097 


Fri. April 25 
Adv. tix $3.00 
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warms you... 
HEART, BOD 
AND SOUL 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


Israel offers more variety, more enriching experiences, and more of 
what you want your vacation to be. Come to Israel. And warm 
yourself... heart, body and soul. 


fo" Student Tours within Israel ———=4 








For information and reservations please call 


Ceuter For Student Travel 


1140 Broadway, N.Y.C. N.Y. 10001 
TOLL FREE 


800-223-7676 


9 AM - 6 PMN.Y.C. TIME 























J. Mackin & Sons 


Plumbing, 
|| heating, 


gas fitting, 

gas conversion burners, 
energy efficient 

oil & gas boilers, 

oil, gas, electric, solar 
water heaters 
bathroom & 

kitchen remodeling 
Reg. No. 16010 


wv) Mackin & Sons 
Plumbing & Heating Cos 


21 Merrow Rad. 
Lynnfield, MA 
So End, Boston 
426-8590 
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Continued from page 8 

packing, laying to rest all doubts 
that Carter might prove amore 
constant ally in the White House 
than he had been on the cam- 
paign trail. 

Although he has not visited the 
city since, Carter is attempting to 
inspire brotherly love with a piece 
of the US Treasury’s purse. He 
has modified the overused 
shell 
game by granting a Philadelphia 
shoe firm some Economic De- 
velopment Administration funds, 
has thrown in money for a sea- 
port container facility, and has 
pledged more than $7 million in 
Transportation - Department 
funds for Market Street East, a 
major downtown-renewal proj- 
ect. Mayor Green remains un- 
impressed. Last Tuesday, he 
endorsed his old friend, Senator 
Kennedy. 

Carter can at least take com- 
fort in the fact that his ignominy 
in Philadelphia has not divided 
the city racially. Blacks and 
whites share a modest opinion of 


. his worth. Daily News columnist 


Chuck Stone, one of tbe city’s 
more influential blacks, has un- 
generously referred to the presi- 
dent in print as ‘‘a shining, 
glorious failure.’’ Stone says 
black voters unquestionably 
favor Kennedy, but he is uncer- 
tain about how religiously they 
will turn out to vote. “The black 
community is confused and be- 
wildered by the recrudescence of 
the KKK and the rise in con- 
servatism;” he says. He fears the 
turnout may be low. 

Others believe that there are 
more-demonstrable reasons why 
Kennedy’s plurality may be held 
down. Mike Stack, a seasoned 
ward leader who is backing Car- 
ter, says, with the classic circum- 
spection of a battle-worn Irish 
pol, ‘‘There has been a con- 
tinuing lack of happiness re- 
lating to his personal life.’’ For 
those who are not Irish poli- 
ticians, and who therefore do not 
speak in tongues, this means that 
Chappaquiddick is a cutting issue 
among some Catholics in Phila- 
delphia. 
~ Yet most observers in [hilly 
dismiss the notion of any serious 
fallout from Chappaquiddick. 
“Hey man,” protests Ed Rendell, 
the popular Philadelphia district 
attorney and a Kennedy. advo- 
cate, ‘you don’t have a job, the 
dollar doesn’t buy crap argund 
here — you're not the slightest bit 
worried about Chappaquid- 
dick.’ The somewhat less 
passionate comment by Neal 
Oxman, a young political con- 
sultant, confirmed Rendell's 
assessment: ‘People have gotten 
beyond the issue of personalities 
and are voting on the issue of 
issues.” 

Or so they say in Philadelphia. 
But in Pittsburgh, where what is 
said in Philadelphia is held in only 
slightly higher regard than com- 
muniques from Teheran, folks 
are not so angry. Virtually all the 
major politicians are aligned with 
Carter, including most of the 
limited black leadership and 
Mayor Richard Caliguiri. ‘‘Ken- 
nedy has not come on like gang- 
busters here,” claims Allegheny 
County Commissioner Cyril 
Wecht, a renowned pathologist 
who was among those who exam- 
ined John F. Kennedy's body and 
is working to keep Jimmy Car- 
ter’s political future alive. Wecht 
attributes the senator's inability 
to catch Carter in greater Pitts- 
burgh thus far to the failures of 
Kennedy’s campaign last fall; 
those, he says, “resulted in a 
breakdown in the Pennsylvania 
campaign.” Displaying the dis- 
organization that has been the 
hallmark of their campaign, the 
Kennedy people deserted the state 
following losses elsewhere, 
leaving the field to the Carterites. 

For all these advantages, a Car- 
ter victory is not assured in Alle- 


gheny County. To learn- the 


- reasons, one need not visit Pitts- 


burgh. These days, it is enough to 
spend any evening with Chan- 
cellor or Cronkite, from whom 
may be heard news of 15,000 
Ford workers’ getting laid off and 
of farmers’ not being able to bor- 
row the capital necessary to lay in 
this spring’s crop. The local news 
in Pittsburgh offers no surcease 
from these woes. More than a 
dozen auto dealers, many of them 
long-time names on the auto- 
motive scene here, have closed 
down. And Pennsylvania faces 
the prospect of increased unem- 
ployment, having not yet repaid 
the $1.2 billion it was forced to 
borrow from the US Treasury 
when the 1973-75 recession ex- 
hausted the state's unemploy- 
ment-insurance ‘‘trust fund.” 
The only good news last week 
was that ‘the Steelworkers had 
agreed to a contract and would 
not strike (Carter has been con- 
spicuously quiet about the agree- 
ment, undoubtedly preoccupied 
with enforcing a similar silence on 
the loquacious Alfred Kahn). 
The deteriorating circum- 
stances and their potential for 
abetting Senator Kennedy’s cam- 
paign have not been lost on Presi- 
dent Carter. In order to avoid 
looking like Herbert Hoover in 
the White House, he has begun 
aping Richard Nixon in his cam- 
paign, substituting assault for 


- substance at every turn. He is, in 


fact, the Lloyd Free of presiden- 
tial politics; under pressure, he 
invariably reverts to his back- 
alley game, at which he has had 
considerable practice. Carl 
Sanders, a gubernatorial candi- 
date who had the courage and 
misfortune to champion racial 
decency in the South before its 
time, was the first to be smitten 
by Carter’s vituperative attacks, 
when snapshots of Sanders and 
several black Atlanta Hawks 
began mysteriously surfacing in 
Georgia barber shops. In the '76 
presidential primaries, Henry 
Jackson, Birch Bayh, Hubert 
Humphrey, and, once again, 
ethnic (read “‘racial’’) integration 
became the victims of ‘Carter’s 
tongue. After that election, even 
so partisan an observer as Miss 
Lillian would confess that her son 
could be ruthless when put upon. 
A mother may be forgiven for 
being too kind by half. Cor- 
nered, Carter strikes back with 
the instincts of a cobra. And fora 
time last week, it looked as if 
Kennedy had Carter cornered in 
Pennsylvania. 

Minions were swiftly dis- 
patched to give the president 
breathing room. Vice-President 
Mondale attempted to discredit 
Kennedy’s labor record at the 
state’s AFL-CIO convention, 
doing his best, against imposing 
odds posed by the truth, to make 
it sound as though his former 
Senate ally had given miners and 
other industrial workers little 
more than the continuing oppor- 
tunity to contract black lung. 
Mondale’s attacks will happily 
assuage those who feared he 
might someday belie. Eugene 
McCarthy’s assessment of him as 
a man with “the seul of a vice- 
president.’’ A few days earlier, 
Robert Strauss, responding to 
Kennedy’s assertion that Carter is 
held in such low esteem by world 
leaders that he cannot count on 
their cooperation, had called the 
senator's statement ‘outrageous 
and inaccurate.”” Strauss said he 
had “spent literally hours” with 
West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, who he said holds Car- 
ter in high regard. Aside from in- 
advertently making the case that 
Herr Schmidt’s opinion was not 
one he seemed eager to deliver, 
Strauss’s statement is otherwise 
absurd. Among all foreign 
leaders, Schmidt is most widely 
known for his disdain for Carter, 


‘and Carter is known for his re- 


ciprocal contempt. So obvious is 
their mutual dislike that in New 
Hampshire it was the subject of 
tales by an all-too-garrulous Car- 

Continued on page 14 
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SANSUI R30 25 watt AM/FM stereo receiver 
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ADVENT en 





TECHNICS SA-101 18 watt AM/FM stereo 
receiver, a pair of ADVENT 3 two-way speaker 
systems with6" woofer and direct radiator tweeter, 
the PIONEER PL512 manual, belt-drive turn 
table with S-shaped tonearm, antiskating, and 
damped cueing. Includes base and dust cover, 
and the STANTON 500E stereo cartridge. 


marx” $298 


audio-technica 


Technics 
: 


- 


| with LED signal strength meter, a pair of BOSE 
: 301 toprated8” two-way reflecting loudspeakers, 
the TECHNICS SLB-2 semi-automatic belt: 
drive turntable with fully functional front control 
panel, base, dust cover, and an AUDIO TECH- 
NICA AT331E stereo elliptical cartridge. 


$398 


STEREO SYSTEM 





, 
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STEREO SYSTEM 

CRAIG T6339 in-dash AM FM pushbutton radio. 
featuring deluxe cassette player. and the JENSEN 
J1093 efficient 42" coaxial loudspeakers, easy 
to install. 


Complete Car 
Stereo System 


$149 


19” PORTABLE TV 


RCA 19” color trak TV with single knob electronic 
tuning and handsome walnut grain cabinet 


BEST BUY 


$388 
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AM/FM RECEIVER 5 


TECHNICS SA-202 receiver with 30 watts RMS 
per channel, no more than0.04% THD, 2-color, 5- 
~position LED signal strength indicator. 


$159 


SPEAKER 


PIONEER HPM60 4. way, 4- driver speaker features 
10° woofer and a High Polymer Molecular film super- 
tweeter for a louder, clearer, more natural sound. 


$149... 





PRO/4 TRIPLE A 


PROFESSIONAL HEADPHONES 

The world’s most asked for stereo-phone. Deep, rich 
lows and crisp, clear highs. Extra: large voice coil and 
oversized diaphragm deliver smooth frequency re 
sponse over entire bandwidth. Pneumalite ear cush 
ions form perfect seal for flat low bass response. Dual 
suspension headband offers extra comfort. 


$39 
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~ | REEL-TO- REEL TAPE DECK 


TEAC X7 reel-to-reel stereo tape deck with3 motors, 


, 3 heads, and 2 position bias with pitch control. 
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$398 








STEREO CASSETTE DECK 

Get album-like quality with this front-load Dolby cas 
sette deck featuring pause, auto- stop, tape selector for 
LN/LH/Cr/O*/FeCr, multiplex filter switch, illumi 


SEMI- AUTOMATIC TURNTABLE 

AKAI AP-306 quartz semi-automatic turntable with 
direct drive. Comes complete with base and dust 
cover. 


nated VU meters, output level control and peak level 
lamp. 


$128 


26"" REMOTE CONTROL COLOR TV 


Sony Remote Control Color TV console. 
Handsome cabinet features famous trinitron tube. 


SAVE OVER $150 





PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 

Lightweight portable features tab stops. two cotor 
ribbon. auto paragraph indent. carriage lock and 
rugged carrying case. 


$59.95 


VIDEO CASSETTE RECORDER 

You can save over $110 on this 1980 Video Cassette 
Recorder. Features 24-hour programming. Records 

up to 6 hours. Blank VHS 'T120 6-hour video 


Originally $749 recording tape. $12.98 


Maximum 6 tapes per customer. 


$636 LOWEST PRICE EVER! 


How to get 
to Brands 
Mart: 


BrandsManrt Distribu- 
tion Center, 127 Smith 
Place, Cambridge. 
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The Bose mini-theatre Bus at BrandsMart. 


You’ ll see and hear a unique and entertaining audio-visual 
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ter aide who had traveled to 
Deutschland with our leader. 

In fairness to the Carterites, it 
must be said of them that they 
bring to dishonesty the same pop- 
ulism that attends their economic 
affairs: no subject is too small to 
be lied about. Back in Iowa, Chip 
Carter smiled broadly when asked 
how his father was faring in New 
Hampshire. “Right now,’ he 
replied, “our polls are showing us 
behind by about 2-1.” At the very 
moment he spoke, it so hap- 
pened, those polls were showing 
his father ahead in New Hamp- 
shire by a margin approaching 


the magnitude of his son’s ob- 


fuscation. 

But no comparison to Nixon 
can be complete without the 
requisite negative advertising ex- 
travaganza; and the Carter cam- 
paign has admirably fulfilled its 
responsibility to our analogy. It 
was saturating the Pennsylvania 
media markets with brutal com- 
mercials last week. In one of 
them, Kennedy’s liberal spending 
record is attacked not on its 
merits, but as an all-but-palpable 
reason for distrusting him. In 
another, one Pennsylvanian after 
another appears on camera, 
berating Kennedy as untrust- 
worthy. Another spot tabs any- 
body who offers simple solu- 
tions to our complex economic 
problems either a fool or a liar. 
More attacks were scheduled to 
be aired in the closing days of the 
campaign. 

Carter’s advertising is designed 
to finish Kennedy off by pre- 
venting his growth in southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania, an area par- 
ticularly susceptible to attacks on 
him. Indeed, the unabating focus 
on Kennedy’s character, given his 
record of personal malfeasance, 
causes even conservative 
Catholics, schooled as they are in 
guilt and hell-bent for contrition, 
to make a Jesuitical leap of faith 
before Kennedy can enjoy their 
good graces, let alone their votes. 

Positive steps are also being 
taken to shore up Carter’s image 
by obscuring economic matters 
with news of ‘progress’ or 
“toughness” on Iran. Despite his 
soaring unfavorable ratings over 
his handling of Iran, Carter-still 
profits at Kennedy’s expense 
when foreign affairs are at the 
front of the public’s mind. ‘‘If 
he’s going to do something (on 
Iran), he should do it soon,” 
Wecht told the Phoenix last Mon- 
day. “‘Because the closer you get 
to election day, the more it will 
look like a political charade.”” The 
following day, the White House 
announced it would pursue a 
sterner course with Iran if sig- 
nificant progress toward release 
of the hostages was not made in 
one month, and last Thursday, 
tightened the sanctions and 
alluded to possible military 
action. The good doctor might 
have known from the 5 a.m. 
convocation at the White House 
on the day of the Wisconsin pri- 
mary that it’s never too early for 
Carter to play his Iran card. 

The frightful thing is that Car- 
ter appears to be.capable of con- 
vincing himself, as Nixon did, 
that his machinations are in- 
spired by motivations beyond 
approach. As John Kenneth Gal- 
braith has written of Nixon, “I’m 
persuaded that most of his dis- 
asters came from his conviction 
that if he could persuade himself 
that something was virtuous or 
legitimate, he could ‘persuade 
almost everybody else.’ Unlike 
Nixon, however, Carter seems to 
proselytize in these matters with 
righteous, if not religious, zeal, 
inviting the criticism Disraeli 
made of Gladstone, that he and 
his conscience are accomplices. 

Kennedy has been only slightly 
less ignoble in his attacks on Car- 
ter, though the penury of his 
campaign leaves open the ques- 
tion of whether he might re- 
spond in kind had he the money. 


He certainly does on the stump. 
Despite focus-group interviews 
conducted by his own campaign 
which revealed that attacks on 
Carter’s broken promises would 
not prove the most persuasive 
approach — “People don’t believe 
he’s broken promises,” said a par- 
ticipant in the interviews; ‘they 
think he’s incapable of keeping 
them” — despite this admoni- 
tion, Kennedy persists in leveling 
attacks on Carter, and they've 
shown nothing so much as their 
capacity to induce antipathy 
toward Kennedy among Mid- 
western voters. And metropoli- 
tan Pittsburgh is merely the outer 
reaches of the Midwest. 

At the AFL-CIO convention, 
for example, he returned Mon- 
dale’s invective in kind. In truth, 
he is disturbing to watch. He is an 
exhibition unto himself, not so 
much evoking emotion as 
exuding it; emitting a seemingly 
boundless store of impassioned 
canards, shouts that assault the 
ears. Listening to him, one has the 
sense of desperate overemphasis, 
of a fearful railing into the micro- 
phone, as though he is bent on 
destroying the sound system, as if 
bellowing will ward off the dark- 
ness, the descending shadow of 
Armageddon. He appears in- 
capable of understanding that 
quieter proclamations may also 


persuade. 
His strike force of field 
organizers, meanwhile, con- 


tinues to perform with a selfless- 
ness that is touching, though 
sometimes sad to see. Eighty- 
three ‘‘roadies,’’ as his organiza- 
tional circuit-riders call them- 
selves, are working for $50 a 
week in Pennsylvania, money 
they raised themselves within the 
state so they could carry on. 
Whatever one’s opinion of 
Edward M. Kennedy may be, the 
virtues of his field staff's devo- 
tion to working within the polit- 
ical process is plain to see — as is 
the blind ambition of the many 
careerists surrounding him in 
Washington. Mike Ford, a sar- 
donic Ohioan who has worked 
for Kennedy in more states than 
the Phoenix has covered, re- 
mained hopeful last week. “If the 
international situation remains 
unspectacular, if we continue to 
have the candidate here every 
other day, and if we get on TV, 
we'll be all right — exclusive of 
some deus ex machina at the 
White House.” But the television 
advertising time he was hoping 
for would cost $200,000; and 
‘the money problems of this cam- 
paign are mind-boggling,” as 
another Kennedy aide confided. 
“They’re desperate for money,” 
said Rendell. “ Desperate!”’ 

By week’s end, it was obvious 
that Mike Ford would not see the 
day the Kennedy campaign raised 
$200,009 for media in Pennsy]l- 
vania. Creaking under the weight 
of ill conception, earlier losses, 
and poor administration, it is left 
with only a tarnished but willing 
candidate to fend off a crippling 
defeat. Yet for all the seeming 
desperation in Kennedy’s voice 
and the obviously desperate 
straits of his campaign finances, 
he remains within striking dis- 
tance, further evidence of how 
poorly Carter has served his 
fellow Democrats. It matters little 
who wins, though. A one-point 
victory this way or that would be 
Pyrrhic at best for either candi- | 
date. Having taken to savaging each 
other, they are doomed, like 
those debauched, to watch their 
own demise, bested in their pur- 
poses by nameless, selfless volun- 
teers. For these are not 
Coriolanuses — Carter or Ken- 
nedy either one — to scoff at the 
“‘most sweet voices’’ of the 
“rabble.” We have come full 
circle from that. The fault no 
longer lies in ourselves, but in our 
stars. An odd business, all this, 
disturbing even to those who 
work diligently within the pro- 
cess. A ranking adviser for one of 
the candidates gave perspective to 
it all when he summed up the 
Kennedy-Carter race in a simple 
phrase. “It’s disgusting,” he said. 
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man.” Backman himself accused then- 
Gov. Francis Sargent of singling him out 
for extinction because Backman was re- 
lentless in pressuring the governor to 
remain true to his somewhat flagging 
commitment to social change. Others 
insist that the legislative leadership at the 
time wanted merely (in the words of 
Brookline Rep. John Businger) ‘’to give a 
little tickle to the whole liberal establish- 
ment,’’ which had been clamoring for the 
creation of a district that could ensure the 
integration of the Senate. But if the 
liberals wanted it so much, they would be 
forced to sacrifice one of their own to get 
it. The senator set up to retire Backman 
was Irving Fishman of Newton, a pliant, 
soft-spoken insider who chaired the 
Banks and Banking Committee. Since 
Irving’s Newton precincts far outnum- 
bered those of Backman’s Brookline, the 
former's victory appeared safe. But Back- 
man upset the plans with superior effort 
and the loyal support of the district’s 
elderly. (To the ‘‘gray panthers’’ of New- 
ton and Brookline, Backman was and is 


_something of a patron saint.) ‘‘Backman 


was everywhere,” remembers former 
Newton alderman Harry Crosby. ‘‘He’s a 
tireless campaigner. He shows up at 
fund-raisers, Democratic forums.... 
You can always depend on him to be 
there.” 

Which is not to say that even Back- 
man’s spirit does not sometimes sag. 
Characteristically, at the start of each new 
re-election campaign, he wonders if the 
effort is worth it. Two years ago, the 
doubts were deeper than usual, and he 
seriously considered calling it quits. It 
was at about this time that Backman 
approached a veteran State House re- 
porter. He complained about the system: 
“I don’t know,” he said. ““Why do I have 
to go appeal to Kelly (then chairman of 
the Senate Ways and Means Committee, 
and the person who virtually single- 
handedly decided what legislation moved 
to the floor) to get my bills out?’ The re- 
porter reminded Backman that his rate of 
success with Kelly was excellent. Back- 


man said he understood, but added, ‘’But 
it’s not the right way to do things. We 


ought to decide issues by debate and vote, . 
-not by personal relations.’’ 


The anguish was pure Backman: not 
only did he want to win, but he wanted to 


do so on merit. Such is the righteousness . 


of the man. And it is that very quality 
that causes his more cynical colleagues to 
consider Backman a cross between a 
crazy and a royal pain in the ass. 
Backman himself cites ‘frustration and 
dismay” as ‘the deepest feelings you find 
at this point, in government and on the 
outside.’ Typically, his response is to 
inject some enthusiasm. ‘Basically, that’s 
why I came into government in the first 
place. Sometimes you think, well, maybe 
you'd be better off selling shoes. You can 
make a living at that. Yet you hope 
there’s more to life than just survival.” 
Backman is driven by a fervor usually 
associated with single-issue fanatics. And 
he is unwavering in the face of the most 
vicious criticism. During a recent guest 
appearance on David Brudnoy’s show to 
discuss deinstitutionalization of mental 
patients,sa particularly strident woman 
lashed out: ‘You want to be all things to 
all people except the working middle 


class, who are struggling just to put food 


on the table. I listen to you and your 
bleeding heart and it turns my stomach. I 
want to know, what about Joe Average? 
Tell me that.’’ Backman answered with 
maddening calm. ‘Well, madam, some 
people who are mentally ill are not getting 
appropriate care. I want to assure you, 
ma’am, there is a great need for helping 
people. I am perhaps in agreement with 
many things you said. But we've got to 
help people.” 

It was delivered as indisputable gos- 
pel, with a peace of mind that comes from 
much introspection. ‘‘He was brought up 
in a surrounding that teaches a kind of 
communal service,” says Skip Sessling. 
‘Those who have must take care of those 
who have not. It’s an obligation, a sacri- 
fice. It’s a very religious thing.”’ Bob 
Schaeffer agrees. ‘He really does believe 
in the golden rule and all Ten Com- 
mandments. Sometimes we say to him, 
‘How many cheeks do you have? If you 
keep turning the other cheek, eventually 
you'll run out.’ Not Jack, though.” 


Backman himself is comfortable with 
the theological applications in his work. 
‘I feel we must reject the outmoded and 
inhumane concept of Darwin's survival 
of the fittest,’’ he explained. ‘‘This is the 
direct antithesis of everything Eastern 
and Western religion teaches us. It 
doesn’t teach us the strongest can rip off 
the weakest.” 

Backman’s purist politics (what Harry 
Crosby calls his ‘‘not quite kamikaze 
liberalism’) have pitted him against 
fellow liberals. Even after the American 
Civil Liberties Union finally came around 
to support the US Criminal Code re- 
vision sponsored by fellow Massachu- 
setts liberals Robert Drinan and Ted Ken- 
nedy, Backman holds out. He insists the 


‘bill would ‘‘hamper free speech, free 


press, freedom of assembly, labor 
organizing, Indian treaty rights, and 
rights to parole and bail.’’ Characteristic- 
ally, Backman’s critique of the revision 
(S1722) takes the ‘‘macro approach.” 
For his Brookline neighbor, former 
Gov. Michael Dukakis, Backman holds a 
special ire. In the words of Beth Cap- 
stick, Backman’s aide of five years, Du- 
kakis was ‘‘personally and _ politically 
awful to Jack.’’ During his days in the 
Corner Office, Dukakis revealed himself 
as a cold fish, particularly in legislative 
relations. Bob Schaeffer estimates that 
Backman actually has been invited to 
conservative Edward J. King’s office 
more times in one year than he was in the 
entire four-year Dukakis era. ‘““When 
Dukakis came in,’’ says Kevin Harring- 
ton, ‘Jack expected him to be a liberal. 
We all did. Instead, he turned out to be a 
reformer. Jack was dispirited. He was 


really beside himself.’ And when Har- 


rington briefly entertained notions of 
challenging Dukakis’s quest for renomi- 
nation in 1978, Backman was all but 
ready to jump on board. 

Backman is circumspect about his re- 
lationship with the former governor, but 
he cannot suppress a few tirades. He 
likened Jimmy Carter’s recent ‘‘sensi- 
tive’ budget cuts to Dukakis’s first 
budget crisis, in 1975. “We said, ‘We 
have great empathy, but we are going to 
take away health care for people on 
general relief.’ That was a horror. And 
that was under a Democratic administra- 


tion.’ In response to criticism that he 
won't compromise, Backman again cited 
Dukakis. ‘‘When the previous adminis- 
tration wanted to cut out health care for 
the poor, well, there can be no compro- 
mise. That was economically unsound as 
well as morally abhorrent. We're still suf- 
fering from that; it broke the whole.sys- 
tem to pieces. What are young people 
supposed to think when the governor 
tells them we can no longer afford to feed 
starving children? In that atmosphere, 
you can expect people to grow up con- 
fused and antagonistic toward govern- 
ment.” s 

Backman is such a loner in the Senate 
that his critics say he has become iso- 
lated and ineffective, that his complaints 
have grown querulous, and that he is too 
easily dismissed. One State House 
human-services advocate is succinct: 
‘‘His style is full-steam-ahead, almost to 
hysteria. Every progressive bill, no matter 
how absurd, will get a favorable report 
from his committee. There’s no priori- 
tizing; he just churns it out. In his zeal, he 
could hurt -you.” 

Schaeffer answers with ‘’‘the-theory of 
presumptive surrender,” in which one 
starts trading from the middle” because, 
from the first, one expects to lose. ‘Jack 
does start negotiating from a very polar 
position,” Schaeffer admits. But the most 
frequent criticism is that Backman'won’t 
negotiate at all. “I’ve heard that,” says 
Backman, “but it’s a matter of believing 
in my views. I want to expound my ideas 
as strongly as possible. There is no com- 
promise on something like the death 
penalty. What is the halfway mark to 
that?”’ 

He has a point. By anchoring himself 
in the left — by forcing the system to con- 
front choices it would willingly ignore — . 
he tries and succeeds in keeping the ship 
of state from drifting too far to the right. 
His moral absolutism effectively drama- 
tizes the moral dissolution of a cynical 
system. Sooner or later, he believes, the 
tide will turn back, bringing with it a new 
age of idealism. Backman’s son Stephen 
says it best: ‘I think, without having 
flights of fancy, you have to look toward 
a renewal of interest in social change and 
justice. And that’s why it’s important to 
do a_profile of my father at this time.” @ 
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Continued from page 9 
embassy, which is now on fire.” 

Pruitt shook his head and continued, as 
if he hadn’t heard a word. He waved in 
the air a document labeled “Acc. No. 


, 111526 (ID-80-23).’’ Ferret's trained eyes 


saw all that he needed to know. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office (GAO) had been 
asking a lot of questions all over Latin 
America, tough questions that no 
embassy staffer liked to hear or answer: 

“Is the guacamole in your commissary 
purchased by open bid or from selected 
dealers?”’ 

“Is the linen laundered in-house or 
farmed out to the State Department's 
approved list of native sweatshop laun- 
dries?” 

The casual air of the GAO investi- 
gators had kidded nobody. GAO was on 
a witch hunt, and now Pruitt was wav- 
ing about the game it had caught — prob- 
lems in “personal-property management 
at US embassies in Latin America.” 

“No nuclear testing on Burrito’s 
plains!’ the crowd outside was chanting. 

“Listen to this) will you, Franklin?” the 
ambassador asked in that tone of voice he 
used when his perception of fairness had 
been assaulted. He read from the report, 
‘Periodic inventories and reconciliations 
were not performed, property records 
were incomplete and inaccurate, and 
property-requirements standards were 
not established.” 

“No more drafting of Burrito’s free 
agents!’ the people outside were chant- 
ing. Their mood was turning ugly. 

“For gosh sakes,’’ Pruitt exclaimed, 
‘how does one inventory property when 
militants keep burning our flags and mat- 
tresses? How do we keep property 
records intact when indigenous labor, 
posing as housekeepers, keep stealing our 
accounts receivable and displaying them 


as evidence of spying?” 

“Environmental-impact statements or 
death!” the crowd outside was chanting. 
Now, even Pruitt’s ears perked up. 

“Where the heck are our: Marine 
guards, Franklin?” 

“As you may recall, sir, we were 
assigned a full Marine platoon, which, 
given the strength of today’s all-volun- 
teer armed forces, numbers three per- 
sons — to wit, one infantry person, one 
radio-operator/ clerk-typist/ motor-pool 
person, and one maitre d’. We have insti- 
tuted emergency procedures and have 
armed the radio-operator/clerk-typ- 
ist/motor-pool person and placed him 
with the infantry person.” Ferret paused 
uncomfortably. 

“And?” Pruitt demanded. 

“Well, the combat-infantry person is a 
female person, and the radio-operator et 
cetera person is a male person, and one 
hour after they were posted guard at the 
windows, we found them in a linen closet 
doing what they insisted was close-order 
drill. They’ve been put on report.” 

‘‘What about the other Marine?” 

“He's been acting strangely, sir. He’s 
been walking around dressed only in a 
jockstrap and asking embassy staff to 
take his picture. He says if female Marine 
personnel can now make a few bucks on 
the side posing out of uniform, a man 
who stormed Lebanon’s beaches for Ike 
should have some equal opportunities. 
He’s been put on report too, sir.” 
. “So we have no Marines?’ 
asked. 

“That's right, sir, but it’s no big loss. 
The Gatling gun is rusted, and even if it 
weren’t, Marines are under orders from 
State never to shoot in self-defense.” 

“That crowd is getting harsh,” Pruitt 
observed. 
~ “T’m going to put them all on report,’’ 
Ferret said. 

“Kill Babe Ruth!’’ the crowd outside 
was chanting. 

“Kill Babe Ruth?” Ferret repeated. 


Pruitt 


im Carson 














“You forget, Ferret, as do our fellow 
Americans back home, that this has ‘been 
one hell of a long siege here,” Pruitt 
answered. 

The jangling of the phone on Pruitt’s 
desk startled them. Pruitt grabbed for it 
and heard the nervous voice of the 
embassy’s information officer, Sheldon 
Stonewall (Brookline High, editor of 
school paper; Boston University School 
of Public Communication; US. Army 
Information School, Governors Island). 
“I've been fielding calls from the net- 
works and wire services all morning, sir. 
We're gonna haye to come up with some 
kind of cover story.” 

“Cover story for what?” Pruitt asked 
with the impatient and patronizing tone 
he reserved for ethnic American 
employees. ‘“The embassy’s under siege 
by communist elements directed from 
Moscow and infiltrated by Castro’s 
agents and fake priests. It’s the story 
we've been using for years.” 

“They're not asking about the siege, 
sir,’ Stonewall said. ‘‘They’ve got the 
GAO report on procurement controls. 
Apparently, it’s broken everywhere 


Pruitt held the receiver away from his 
ear. He seemed to age before Ferret's eyes. 
The militants must have broken into the 


compound, Ferret concluded. ““The GAO 
report on procurement controls,” Pruitt 
said, barely audibly. “The press has it.” 
He buried his face in his palm. 

Ferret could hear Stonewall’s chatter 
on the line. ‘NBC wants to know why 
procurement regulations and prudent 
management. practices were also not 
followed enough to ensure against fraud 
and abuse.’ ABC is asking why ‘com- 
petition was inadequate.’ CBS is harping 
on why ‘purchases exceeded authority.’ 
Public Television has a 17-year-old 
unpaid intern from Radcliffe who calls 
every five minutes asking why ‘files were 
not documented.’ What do we tell them?” 

Pruitt had ceased functioning. Ferret 
took charge. Firmly but gently, he took 
the receiver from the ambassador’s hand, 
placed it to his own mouth, and said in 
clipped tones, ‘Stonewall, this is Ferret. 
You want to know what to tell ‘em? This 
is what to tell those leeches. You tell them 
the GAO report isn’t worth a kettle of 
warm spit. You tell them that a great 
American went to pieces today. You tell 
them that the GAO did to him what a 
bunch of rotten commies couldn’t do. 
You tell them he was stabbed in the back 
by his own snoopy countrymen while he 
was defending their interests on some far- 
off distant border of America’s manifest 
destiny.”’ 

Ferret replaced the receiver quietly. 
Pruitt was slumped back in his chair, 
staring off into space. And then Ferret 
heard what he had feared he would hear. 
Stonewall was right. The procurement 
report was out. The crowd outside had 
taken up a new chant, and Ferret knew 
the embassy’s days were numbered. 

“No more failure to follow procure- 
ment regulations and prudent manage- 
ment practices to ensure against fraud 
and abuse! No more failure to follow pro- 
curement regulations and prudent man- 
agement practices to ensure against fraud 
and abuse! No more failure to follow pro- 
curement....” 2 
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1955 to 1980. 


Ike was in the White House, John Kennedy 
was the junior Senator from Massachusetts, 
students were clean-shaven with short hair and 
L,S,and D were just harmless little letters of the 
alphabet. 


It's a trip, a 26-hour trip that'll take you wise 
Bill Haley and the Comets to now. 


Each hour is devoted to a different year. 
You'll hear the voices, the sounds and the 
music that made history in a given year. 


And every hour we'll showcase BILLBOARD'S 
Top Ten for that year. 


Then, we'll wrap the entire show up with a 
final full, uninterrupted hour long spectacular 
that brings you The Top Ten Hits of all Time by, 
talents like: Bill Haley and the Comets, Elvis 
Presley, The Beach Boys, The Kingston Trio, 
The Beatles and many, many more. 


Saturday, April 26-8:00 AM to 8:00 PM 
Sunday April 27-9:00 AM to 10:00 PM 


[D RATHER BE IN BOSTON. 
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Suddenly, life is fun again. 
Because ['m with people I like. 
People who like me. 


Dancing has done it for me. 
Dancing can do it for you. 


Call Arthur Murray’s today. 


Tomorrow, you'll be dancing! 
And loving it. 


Arthur’) rat t Murray 


FRANCHISED DANCE SCHOOLS 


Your feet couldn’t be in better hands. 


DANCE STUDIO 
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COMING SOON 
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84 STATE STREET 
NEWBURYPORT, MA 
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JAZZ DANCE CENTER | 


The only dance 
center in New 
England specializing 
in “Luigi” Lyrical 
style jazz. 

“The only studio in 
the Boston area 
recommended by 
Luigi himself.” 


Courses offered: 

@ Lyrical style jazz 
— Beginner 
through | 
advanced levels. 

» Percussive/ rock 
style jazz. 

@ Musical comedy/ 
night club style 
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@ Disco/ musical 
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® Ballet 

® Jazz Barre & 
Stretch for the 
athlete/ dancer. 


Both day & evening ane ae Call for current fF eehediile. 


295 Huntington Ave. Boston, Ma. 02115 


(across from N.E. Conservatory) 


Home phone — 843-6185 
Studio phone — 262-5888 


— BFA.. M.F.A.. Dance — Southern Methodist University, Dallas, TX/ 
Assistant Professor of Dance, Northeastern University, 1972-79; 
Guest Teacher — Luigi's Jazz Dance Centre, N.Y.; 

Professional performer; member of Actor's Equity Association 


We also offer acting classes taught by Karen Sheppard 
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This is the innovative 
Sherwood Tiffany double-size 
foam sleeper. Great for holiday guests, it’s available 
in chocolate, tan, natural, grey, and navy canvas. 
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In stock for immediate delivery at only $349", 


b.a.holmes company sn 


97 Mass. Ave. (corner Newbury St.) Boston, Mass. 02115 
536-4421-22 Mon-Fri 9-6. Wed 9-8. Sat 9-5. 
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Farrington 


Continued from page 10 

his early work, established a 
model for pre-prelased pro- 
grams across the state. Far- 
rington’s strength was in com- 
munity organization; he-had a 
crucial talent when it came .to sell- 
ing ordinary folk on the ad- 
vantages of living next to a bunch 
of criminals. But with 
Farrington’s strengths came 
weaknesses. And these, it seems, 
led to his dismissal. So this is not 
so much the story of a man of 
unbending principles who was 
destroyed by a cynical system as 
it is the story of a man who leaves 
behind a noble legacy, but who 
leaves for good reason. 

When David Farrington began 
working with criminals, back in 
the early ‘60s, convicts who'd fin- 
ished serving their time were 
given new shoes, a cheap blue 
suit, $50, and a handshake. This 
makes as much sense as teaching 
people to fly by starting the 
engines, pointing to the joy stick, 
and closing the door on the cock- 
pit. Farrington started working — 
on his own — to find ex-cons a job 
and a place to live. ‘It was pretty 
informal,” he says. ‘‘I’d get on the 
phone and say, ‘Hey, I know a 
guy who’s getting out of prison. 
Can you give him a job?’ ’” Far- 
rington’s work gradually grew 
into the YMCA Correctional As- 
sistance Program, a project he 
founded in 1965 and directed 
from then until 1972. He had as 
many as 27 people working in the 
program, volunteers who offered 
counseling services and helped 
ex-convicts fight legal battles, 
find jobs, and get into schools. 
Farrington estimates that 2500 
ex-cons went through the pro- 
gram in seven years. ? 

The pre-release system, a 
proud legacy of the Sargent 
administration, was established in 
1972 to help convicts make the 
transition from prison to the com- 
munity. Essentially, the state 
institutionalized the work Far- 
rington had done for the YMCA. 
Under the state’s program, in- 


mates who are within 18 months, . 


of their release date go through a 
complicated four-step screening 
process. If an inmate is cleared, he 
is sent to one of seven pre-release 
centers, where he will work, go to 
school, or do both. Security is 
tight — an inmate must account 
for his whereabouts every minute 
of every day — but he is back in 
the world. 

In October of 1972,- Far- 
rington was named deputy 
superintendent of the Shirley Pre- 
Release Center. “I hoped I could 
do within the system what I had 
done from without,” he says. 
From 1975 to ’77, he was superin- 
tendent of the Norfolk Pre- 
Release Center. In March of 1977, 
he opened Park Drive. 

Park Drive is the only pre- 
release center that is actually in a 
community; the state’s six other 
centers are within the boundaries 
of institutions, such as MCI- 
Norfolk and Boston State 
Hospital. Park Drive has been 
successful largely because the 
residents of the Fenway have ac- 
cepted it. This is remarkable. 
Think about it: would you wel- 
come 37 convicts into your neigh- 
borhood? 

If Farrington had gone into 
selling instead of corrections, he 
would own a Lear jet today. He 
sold Fenway residents on the 
importance of pre-release. The 
Fenway residents knew the build- 
ing that had housed the Audu- 
bon Hospital was going to be 
turned into either a rooming 
house or a pre-release center. 
They weren't happy with either 
alternative; the elderly were 
especially concerned about con- 
victs moving into the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Farrington is very creative,’ 
says Phil Brown, an assistant to 
the associate administrator who 
helped open Park Drive. ‘At one 
Continued on. page 26 























































Quartz Halogen Headlights, 


ee Fog Lights, Map Lights, 
Hazard Lamps... 
— Trouble seeing at night? 


If night driving is sometimes difficult due to 


poor visibility, ry DOUBLING your light 


output and SEE the difference. Hella lights 
have twice the illuminating power of 
conventional sealed beams yet they 
will not blind oncoming drivers. 
Takes minutes to replace your 

old ones. But the hours you 
drive at night will be safer, 
faster and less tiring. 


We have lights for ALL cars. 
Come, visit, see. 
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a store for people who care 
about good driving... 





(617) 
254-4400 


123 No. Beacon St., Brighton, MA 02135 
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INDULGE YOURSELF 
ADULT, INTELLIGENT ROCK-AND-ROLL 


For Booking Information, Call: Mark Giaquinto (617)-263-7576 
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A Place for all Seasons 


_ You get results with Mahoney’s 
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at low prices 
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° Junipers a * boo sa. ft. 
a 20 Ib. bag 


Satisfcation Guaranteed or 
money back. Light-weight, 
won’t burn, long lasting 
greenhouse greenness. 




















c Mahoney's 
“Rocky Ledge Farm & Nursery~ 
BR? See us for expert gardening advice 4 


Massachusetts 242 Cambridge St: (Rt. 3) , 
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More Great Events 
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Willie Nile and Robin Lane & The Chartbusters 
Live from The Bottom Line in New York City | 
Saturday, April 26th about 10:00 PM 


aa F=||@ =y-(e. qa on)" OO ae 


Starting Sunday morning, April 20th, from 9:00 to 11:00 AM 
Guests and phone-ins with 'COZ’s award-winning news director Chuck Moshontz 


Andy Beaubien counts down The Stones 


Every night at 11:00 PM, Monday thru Friday, Andy Beaubien counts down 
The Stones. The top 50 songs and the top 5 albums, according to your votes, 
ending with our simulcast of “Gimme Shelter’: stereo TV from WCOZ and 


Channel 2, Saturday, May 3 at 11:30 PM. 


Directed by David Maysles, Albert Maysles and Charlotte Zwerlin. A Maysles Film, Inc. Production. 
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A New Musical 














Original Soundtrack Recording 
Music composed by Giorgio Moroder, featuring 
Chery! Barnes/“Love & Passion”, Biondie/“Call Me,” 
Giorgio Moroder/“ Night Drive” 


featuring the hit single by Blondie “Call Me” 


pMMor | 4% LP 


6% 2 LP set 


Music Brom The Motion Picture 





PS 34712 ‘‘Annie,’’ a brand-new 
musical based on the Little Orphan 
Annie comic strip, is the biggest hit 
to land on Broadway in years! The 


Pye ~ ee songs are bright, brilliant and won- 
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Original Motion Picture Soundtrack 


ALL THAT JAZZ 
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Original Mu-ik: Comgreed areal Conducted by 


GIORGIO MORODER 








The MUSIC FROM THE MOTION PICTURE “FOXES” 
features the cream of Casablanca Record arid Fitm- 
Works artist roster, impressively collated into a 
single work by Oscar-winning producer Giorgio 
Moroder. Included in the ip are Donna Summer's 
smash single * ‘On The Radio,” Cher’s “Bad Love,” 
Angel's “20th Century Foxes,” Brooklyn Dreams’ 
“Shake it” and “Greedy Man” from Keith Forsey, to 
name a few. Also included in the Ip is Janis lan's 
vocal theme, ‘ Shits Too High.” 


A compilation of ail time favorite pop tunes that com- 
pliment the most entertaining movie around and 
that's ALL THAT JAZZ. Highlighted by George Ben- 
son's “On Broadway,” this glittering soundtrack cer- 
tainly qualifies as one of the most rewarding and 
varied musical experiences in recent years. From 
Casablanca Record and FilmWorks. 


po 
















Buy It Once, Enjoy It A Lifetime 
Recorded Music Is Your Best Entertainment Value. 
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Farrington 


Continued from page 22 

of the very first community meet- 
ings, Dave brought along his 
mother. She talked about why she 
believed in pre-release. It was 
very effective.” 

“IT wanted maximum inter- 
action between the community 
and the inmates, Farrington 
explains. ‘Crime is a community 
problem. By having the center in 
the Fenway, the neighborhood 
was dealing with crime in a posi- 
tive way. I wanted the com- 
munity to know that the inmates 
were human beings; I wanted the 
inmates to know that the com- 
munity wasn’t hostile.’’ 

Farrington succeeded, perhaps 
beyond his dreams. In August of 
1977, a clothes designer named 
Brunhilde Weigand was stabbed 
by someone whom she identified 
as a Park Drive inmate. She re- 
fused to discuss the incident pub- 
licly, for fear it would hurt the 
center: ‘‘Why should the center 
suffer because of something done 
by one idiot who shouldn't have 
been there in the first place?” 
Park Drive inmates worked with 
Clare Flury, president of the Fen- 
way Garden Society, to restore 
the water pipes in the Fenway’s 
Victory Gardens. The inmates 
shoveled out the West Fens after 
the Blizzard of ‘78. 


“The Park Drive Center has 
been very dear to us,’ says Helen 
Hathaway, president of the West 
Fens Community Development 
Corporation. “‘We are a closer 
community because of Dave Far- 
rington.”’ 

Thus, it is not difficult to 
imagine the reaction of Fenway 
residents when they learned that 
Farrington had been fired last 
November 28. And when they 
heard he'd been fired because 
he'd refused to make a political 
appointment, they were furious. 
They were alarmed in January 
when inmate Ernest Oakes ac- 
cused’ a Park Drive guard of sell- 
ing clean urine samples to in- 
mates. Acting Superintendent 
Leonard Kesten investigated 
Oakes’s charges, and the guard 
later resigned, but people in the 
community were not satisfied. 
They wondered if security at the 
center was slipping, now that Far- 
rington was gone.. 

Farrington claims he was fired 
because he refused to appoint 
Michael Thomas as head social- 
work supervisor at Park Drive. 
Michael is the son of, Robert 
Thomas, the DOC’s director of 
correctional industries. ‘‘Shortly 
after the position of head social- 
work supervisor became vacant, 
in May of ’79, I was visited by a 
DOC officer who said the pres- 
sure was on to hire Bob Thomas's 
kid,’ Farrington says. ‘‘Later in 
the summer, I got a phone call 


from a DOC official close to Bob 
Thomas who wanted to know 
what I was going to do for Bob’s 
kid.”’ 

Candidates for the job were 
interviewed by a panel of three 
DOC officials. The panel selected 
and ranked three finalists. The 
superintendent is supposed to 
recommend one name from the 
list to John Lum, the DOC as- 
sociate commissioner for the area, 
who was responsible for making 
the selection. 

Michael Thomas did not make 
the interview panel's list of final- 
ists. ‘‘I called up Bob Thomas to 
tell him his son was not going to 
get the job,” Farrington says. 
‘Bob said, ‘You do what you have 
to do, I'll do what I have to do,’ 
and hung up.” 

Robert Thomas denies he put 
any pressure, direct or indirect, 
on Farrington. ‘‘It’s understood 
between my son and myself that I 
do nothing to help his career,” he 
says. ‘Either he earns positions 
on his merit, or he doesn’t get 
them. I wouldn't have it any oth- 
er way. 

“I did hang up on David,” 
Thomas continues. ‘I didn’t have 
time to talk; I’ve got a big com- 
plex to run. The entire conversa- 
tion was, ‘David, you're the 
superintendent. You do what you 
have to do, and I'll do what I have 
to do.’ If David read anything 
into that, then maybe he ought to 
do a little self-examining.”’ 





Associate Commissioner Lum 
also denies that Thomas had any- 
thing to do with Farrington’s dis- 
missal. “I never received any 
pressure,” he says. ‘I didn’t even 
know that Bob Thomas had a son. 
If Mr. Farrington was getting 
pressure, it was up to him to tell 
me about it.’ 

Lum may deny that politics is 
involved in hiring, but the posi- 
tion of head social-work super- 
visor has been shifted from Park 
Drive to the Lemuel Shattuck 
Hospital. Paul Craven, the 
nephew of state Rep. James 
Craven, has the job. Shattuck 
Hospital is in Jamaica Plain, 
Craven's district. In what seems 
to be an obvious irregularity, Paul 
Craven did not go through the 
interview-panel process for the 
head social-work supervisor's 
job. In fact, he interviewed for a 
deputy director’s position at 
Shattuck Hospital and was re- 
jected. 

“Paul Craven just appeared at 
Shattuck and said he was the new 
social-work supervisor,” says a 
DOC source. ‘The officers down 
there went bullshit. His uncle 
Jimmy didn’t quite have enough 
pull to get him the deputy 
director's job; they gave him the 
head social-work position 
instead.”’ 

Though it seems clear that Far- 
rington was pressured to hire 
Michael Thomas, it is also clear 
that his refusal to do so did not 


cost him his job. “Farrington 
might have gotten another job in 
corrections if he had hired 
Thomas because someone 
somewhere owed him a favor,” 
says another DOC source. ‘But 
Dave was on his way out. Park 
Drive was a mess.” 

“David Farrington is a very 
complex man,” says DOC’s Phil 
Brown. “Dave is very creative 
when it comes to setting up a 
center and community relations, 
but he has a number of problems 
as an administrator. He was not 
very consistent.” 

In the letter of termination 
Farrington received, Associate 
Commissioner Lum accused him 
of failing as an administrator in 
four areas. The first charge, 
failures at ‘‘inmate manage- 
ment,”’ does not seem warranted. 
Lum’s criticism centers on an inci- 
dent that occurred on October 13 
of last year. A Park Drive inmate 
named Charles Murphy is al- 
leged to have committed a rape in 
Brighton at 3:18 a.m. Beds at Park 
Drive are checked at two-hour 
intervals. According to the 
guard’s log, Murphy was in bed 
at 2 a.m. and at 4 a.m. Several 
weeks later, though, Farrington 
and Deputy Superintendent 
Kesten investigated and found 
the guard sleeping on the job. 
Farrington fired the guard. 
Murphy’s trial is May 5. Far- 
rington’s position is that no facts_ 

Continued on page 28 
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“So. Weymouth 
Rte. 18 

Pleasant Shoppes 
Dedham 

Rte. 1 
Providence Hgwy. 
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FREE POPCORN WITH E VERY PURCHASE 








RELAX A BIT 


RESTAURANT 


Be you an early bird or 
a night owl, this is the 
place for youl! (See 
you at the marathon.) 


We fit 
all types of 
SOFT 
CONTACT LENSES 








“Best 
Hamburgers 
in Town” 

506 Comm. Ave., Boston 
Kenmore Square 
Open 6 am - 11 pm 
247-9577 






































GOOD HANDS 


AUDIO FORUM 


YOU'RE IN 


AT THE 














Amongst the many hi-fi stores in the 


Boston area the Audio Forum 


stands 


Vel al man Aamo (-tol[or- t-te m Com aat-bdlaalr4[are mele] 


customer's satisfaction and 


listening 





pleasure. We specialize in displaying only 
altolalm ol-1ace]aat-laler-me-leleilomm-le10] | e)aal-lstam- are 
back them with personalized ‘service. At 
the Audio Forum, you don’t have to pay a 
alle Lamm olaier-maie)mm-Wallelamel-lacelaeet-lsler--j(-14-\6) 
because many of the components we've 
chosen to carry are exceptional values. 
Products like the new Harbeth Acoustics 
loudspeaker, KEF 101 mini-speakers and 
P.S. Audio’s electronics. Why not visit us 
this week and experience a different type 


of hi-fi store. After all, 
should be dedicated 
enjoyment ... 


to your 


ment is what we're all about. 


TEAUDIO FOUN 


68 Watertown Street (Route 16), Watertown, MA 02172 
Telephone: (617) 926-8108 sro tigre 10 am-8:30 pm, Saturday 10 am-5 pm 










a stereo system 
aaler-iier-¥ 
and your musical enjoy- 





American Express, 
Mastercharge and 
Visa Accepted. 
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UMass/Boston 


invites you and your family to: 


. 





g 


4. 


» e 









' theatre and workshops 
for all ages 
parades, puppets, music 
foods of many lands 





FREE ADMISSION 


Rain or shine 
MBTA Red Line/Columbia 


eee third annual Harbor Festival 


Southeast Expressway 
to Morrissey Blvd. 
UMass signs 


featuring: 


Bertolino Brothers Circus acts SUNDAY. MAY 4 
free parking ‘ Two Penny Circus 1 1 am +55 10 pm 


New Hampshire Mime Co. . 
for information 
call 287-1900 Mystic Paper Beasts HARBOR CAMPUS 
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STORE-WIDE SALE! SAVE 20-50% 


| PLATFORM 'BED: 4S°°FURNITURE {S_ WATER BEDS : 


BREE FLoon sampte sate | CONVENTIONAL WATERBED 


or’Natural Finish. 
Many styles to aboose from all at 


<= 
omy *139" “= 
















Discount Prices 



















































ir COMPLETE <—— SSN 
STORAGE DRAWER AVAILABLE AT SLIGHT ADDL. \_ ZT F : ar QUEEN $979 Qe a 
COST. : 7 OR KING Sx 
| ed) eh Lo Beds trom only $477 ; 
SUPER STORAGE...6 Cu. ft. <] |e: Mage ee a | ) 
— tS hat’ Bs 
pga es | AIR/WATER MATTRESS 
; hashes ran e SOFAS oe Air sides with water in the center 
Ne === fortable and lighter than 
se es Pong Ad CHAI RS ee conventional mattresses 
Full, Q \ ‘ one ) 
ONLY $4 99°° oe King Size e TABLES *, r Ra: a aK 
With 1 Drawer 2nd Drawer Avail. at slight extra cost & BOOKCASES My ; it 1] N <x ‘4 $4 79” 
, & dern Styles | lessil 12S 
4 DRAWERS | Pe ase ee ny NOW " Vi eee 4, TR i 
pedestal 4 drawer unit (as © =~ es v) ' $ 4" id ‘ie: Vy od | FOAM/WATER WATERBED 
pleas Hak *o. € cramer h rH ~ , & SAVE! eas we i Foam sides with water in the center ae 
headboard is also available. by . ts a | Designed to look like a regular Mattress A eae 
pecan gar Po 2” a> $27" le 2g 
ch Sm eerRRANTES J ‘= will fit hy ge ae ey)... | 
2 or 4 DRAWER STORAG ; STARTING 00 
All Oak with Matching Headboard, E-Z TO BUY AT ONLY $299 
in Natural, Medium or Dark Finish 3 ee E-Z TRANSPORTATION 








in Twin, Full, Queen or King 


si FIND OUT WHY 9 MILLION PEOPLE SLEEP 

E-Z TO ASSEMBLE ON WATERBEDS...At the ONLY Place 
in Boston. Where YOU Can See All 3 
STYLES. 





STARTING AT ONLY 


$249” 


[we otter a Complete Line of: MATTRESSES ¢ BOX SPRINGS © WATERBEDS ¢ PLATFORM BEDS e E-Z ASSEMBLE FURNITURE | 


FURNITURE CONNECTIONS 
& WATERBEDS 


222 ARSENAL STREET, WATERTOWN, MASS 923-4000 
OPEN: Mon.Wed.Fri. 10-9; Tue, Thurs, Sat 10-5:30 ¢ Mastercharge e Visa e Credit ¢ Lay-A-Way 
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Call 492-4680 


Spring Session Begins April 21. 
THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER® 





Socially Oriented? 


We are Eardrum, the fastest growing quality audio retailer in New England. 
We pride ourselves in customer service, and our outstanding reputation for 
friendly, knowledgeable, and professional sales people. 

Due to our recent expansion we now have several openings for sales people. 
These very special men & women must be bright, articulate, persuasive self- 
starters. Some audio/hifi knowledge may be helpful but we will train as 
necessary. 

If your current job does not provide sufficient challenge or enjoyment we 
invite you to apply in person to: 


Eardrum 160 Cambridge St. 


Burlington 






16 Eliot St. 
Cambridge 














111 THORNDIKE ST., LOWELL, 


ONLY 459-3097 
NEW ENGLAND 


APPEARANCE 


Adv. Tix 


WEz 


MCA Recording Artist 


with 


PES SEES 23 


r. C’s Rock Palace 


special guest: ZACHARIAH 
THURS. APRIL 24 


1262 Worcester Rd. (Rte. 9) 


Natick 
Eardrum is an equal opportunity employer. 











MA 








| SOFT CONTACT LENSES 















WAREHOUSE SALE! Be 
559 Boylston St. 3 y AND SAVE 50° A TICKET 


(Copley Sq.) 


Upto 7 5% otf F 


Sat., April 26th 10 am-6 pmR< 


Deluxe Ryas, Berbers, Orientals, Fiat- 


Weaves, Wall-Hangings, Herit 


Hand-Woven Portuguese, all 100% Wool. 


Must Reduce Inventory 
All Rugs On Sale! 


267-6660 
Master Charge & VISA accepted 


112 Newbury St., Boston 



















| I 
| Wear your contacts home same day! 

I Includes: Fitting, In- 
i i & structions, Lenses, Solu- I 
| tions, Materials, 2 Yrs. of | 
Office Visits. No Boil © 
i S 00 fre Bites Plan for Lost ! 

Fi 
me & Damaged Lenses. 

= | | BROOKLINE HARVARD SQUARE | 
} VISION CENTER - VISION CENTER I 


1350 Mass. Ave. # 


St. 
| 1296 Beacon Holyoke Ctr. Mall 1 


j Coolidge Corner 











Brookline Cambridge 
738-6440 661-6440 } 





Antique & Collectible 


PHOTOGRAPHIC | 
| EXHIBITION/SALE | 


'S | 


=. 7 CAMERAS « IMAGES + PHOTOGRAPHIC COLLECTIBLES j 
|e BUY e SELLe TRADE Free Appraisals 
USED CAMERAS AND ACESSORIES 
age Folk, LEICA + ROLLEI » ZEISS « KODAK » GRAFLEX I 
AND MANY MORE 


\ EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS i 
Saturday, April 26, 10 am tos pm 
Howard Johnson’s MOTOR 

F PARK PLAZA HOTEL 


200 Stuart Street, Boston 
Sponsored by Photographic Historical Society of New England 


REGULAR ADMISSION $2.50 PER PERSON 


i WITH THIS AD ONLY $2.00 














MUSIC MEANS RECORDS Music 
AND TAPES CHEAP * 











*featuring the hit single “Entre Nous” 


After four straight gold albums, 
Rush is ready for platinum. The 
new LP packs the group’s raw 
power with strong lyrics and the re- 
sult is the best Rush yet. “Perma- 
nent Waves” is produced by Rush, 
who also wrote and: performed 
every note of music on the album. 


aa 


Harvard Square 
27 Brattle St 
492-1471 
Open 7 Days a Week 


Kenmore Square 
541 A Comm. Ave 
267-1124 
Open Seven Days A Week 


SALE E 


| 
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———— —siyt Mon 
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Do you live a long way 
x newsstand? - 





Music From The 
Original Motion Picture Soundtrack 


ALL THAT JAZZ 





: Call our subscription-office 

‘at 536-5390 

& have The Phoenix 
DELIVERED. 


Urethane Foam 


Wholesale-Retail 


Mattresses for bunks, benches, vans, 
sofas, seats, station wagons, boats, 


campers 
Any shape or size cut while you wait 


— no charge. 
Stitching service available. 











A compilation of all time favorite pop 
tunes that compliment the most enter- 
taining movie around and that’s ALL 
THAT JAZZ. Highlighted by George 
Benson's “On Broadway,” this glitter- 
ing soundtrack certainly qualifies as 
one of the most rewarding and varied 
musical experiences in recent years. ms o * 
From Casablanca Record’ and 2 4 6 


FilmWorks. Bench 24x75 8.50 14.00 21.00 | 


Cot 30x75 9.50 17.50 26.25 

49. &&> Twin 39x75 12.00 22.75 34.00 
LP/TP 3/4 48x75 17.00 28.00 42.00 
Full 54x75 18.00 31.50 47.25 


Queen 61x81 20.00 38.50 57.00 
Any thickness available. 


NATIONAL FOAM & 
RUBBER 


394 Atlantic Ave. Boston. 
Mass. 02210 542-7982 


Dedham Mall 
329-4134 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-10:00 








Music World 
Meadow Gien Mali 


Medford 
Sat. 9:30 - 9:30 





NDS 4/27 











Farrington 


Continued from page 26 


will be established in the case 
until the trial is held. He also 
points out that Murphy has not 
been charged with escape. 

The other three areas seem to 
have some validity. Lum criticized 
Farrington for lack of support 
(“support for your administra- 
tion has been weak or non- 
existent from within the center 
and amongst area staff’). He was 
also highly critical of Far- 
rington’s handling of personnel 
and of his organizational ability. 

Lum’s criticism of the way Far- 
rington handled personnel 
focused on his position as head 
social worker. Lum wrote that 
‘your recommendation to fill the 
head social-work supervisor posi- 
tion lacked both the support of 
the interviewing panel and good 
justification.” Farrington had not 
recommended any of the three 
finalists the panel had selected for 
the position. Instead, he’d recom- 
mended Scott Bishop, a senior 
counselor at Park Drive. 

“It literally shocked the living 
hell out of me to be Dave Far- 
rington’s first choice,’ says 
Bishop. ‘‘My interview hadn't 
gone well. I figured the other 
candidates must have been real 
losers. I assumed if I was Dave’s 
first choice, I was also the panel's. 
I didn’t know I wasn’t. When I 
left,’ Farrington said, ‘I’m sorry, 
Scott, you were a pawn in a 
political game I was playing.’ ” 

‘Farrington used Bishop,” says 
a former Park Drive employee. 
“Dave recommended him be- 
cause he thought he could control 
him. Dave was always playing 
those kinds of games. This time 
he got caught.” 

Park Drive employees, both 
past and present, say that 
Farrington was a difficult man to 
work for. Statistics bear them 
out: the staff at Park Drive had 
one of the highest turnover rates 
of any DOC facility. “Park Drive 
was David's kingdom,” says one 
former employee. “If Farrington 
liked you, you could do any- 
thing. If he didn’t, you worked 11 
to seven and weren't told a thing. 

Dave was out of touch. He didn’t 
know what was going on in the 
center. He was great with the 


‘community Sade was great with 


inmates, but he was a very poor 
administrator.” 

_ It may have been justified, but 
Farrington’s firing and the 
charges of patronage and 
nepotism that surrounded it al-° 
most ruined the Park Drive 
Center. The meeting at the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Cathedral was 
held to decide whether Fenway 
residents wanted the center to re- 

main in the community without 

David Farrington. When Hogan 

said he would not allow the resi- 

dents to help choose Farrington’s 

successor, it appeared the center 

was doomed. Fortunately, Mel 

King managed to get the resi- 

dents and the commissioner to 

compromise. The Community 

Advisory Board and DOC of- 

ficials will review resumes and 

will select three to five candi- 

dates to present to the commis- 

sioner; the commissioner will ap- 

point the new superintendent 

from the list. 

What Farrington did best, 
nobody did better. He leaves be- 
hind him a pre-release center that 
is a proven success. Inmates at 
Park Drive get a better chance to 
make it than do inmates in the 
state’s other pre-release centers 
because it is part of a com- 
munity, not of an institution. Far- 
rington, the residents of the Fen- 
way, and the inmates themselves 
have proven that pre-release is 
not an unworkable ideal dreamed 
up by a bunch of marshmallow- 
minded liberals. Farrington made 
Park Drive work because he 
convinced the community it could 
work. If the DOC-ever decides to 
open another center in a neigh- 
borhood, there is only one man it 
should ask to open it: David Far- 


rington. & 














Clinton at Vincent's 
invites you to see 



























2 tickets with Haircut & 
Conditioning treatment 


4 tickets with Haircuts and 
Perm or Henna! 


oer og Pe reesreny 
taining evenings out you. 
ca ag i 4 “A good Haircut is essential, 
a a OC Hair care imperative.” 
a {| 
ef _. KMS 
sees t above the rest , ‘ 
Y hse . Spinel is NucleoProtein 
inton at Vincents the . 
ek 187 Mount Auburn St. _ J sooth ae! 
emg, “dees Cambridge, Mass. | 
i BG ORE 02138 876-3455 














Receive 1 ticket 
with a Haircut 






































Butcher Block 


Available in Oak, Oak w/Wainut Stain, 
Maple or Mixed Hardwoods 

Fabrics include Corduroy, Haitian 
Cottons and a Wide Selection of 
other materials 





Jesse Graham, Inc. 





960 Massachusetts Ave. 


=a 23 Sofas, Loveseats, Chairs 
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.COFFEE TABLES 


| Standard or Custom Sizes 
‘also available in Maple. or Oak with Walnut Stain 






e Cambridge, MA02139 © 617-876-5880 


se 
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Sargent 


(Continued from page 5) 
they thought would never be asked. 

It began two years ago, when the legis- 
lature’s Post Audit Committee under- 
took an investigation into the now-in- 
famous MBM affair. Specifically, the 
panel wanted to know how and why a 
New York firm obtained the largest con- 
tract the state had ever grarited, and took 
home $6 million — three times the estab- 
lished price. 

Dwight, who was Sargent’s commis- 
sioner of Administration and Finance 
(A&F) at the time the contract was 
awarded, was asked why he chose MBM 
over two other finalists for the job. 

“It was my general impression,” he re- 
plied, under oath, ‘‘that MBM had more 
experience.” 

“Did you recall taking any steps to in- 
vestigate their capacity?” 

“I don’t recall doing so,”’ he answered. 

Then Dwight was asked whether his 
decision was in any way influenced by 
former Gov. Endicott “Chub” Peabody, 
who at the time was an attorney/lobbyist 
for MBM and who, in 1964, gave Sar- 
gent and Dwight their first government 
jobs, as Public Works Department com- 
missioners. 


“It is my best recollection,” Dwight re- 
sponded, “that I don’t recall . 

Last week, it turned out that the mem- 
ories of Dwight’s successors at A&F were 
no better. Four of them denied that po- 
litical influence played a part in the se- 
lection of contractors, and denied that 
Dwight, who had advanced to the lieu- 
tenant governor’s office, told them whom 
to choose.- But none of them, in tes- 
timony before the Special Commission 
Concerning State and County Buildings, 
could remember much about a series of 
pencil marks that appeared on docu- 
ments next to the names of the ultimate 
victors in contract competitions. On the 
other hand, Al Zabriskie, a second-level 
functionary — a ‘‘runner,”’ as one former 
superior characterized him privately last 
week — said he could remember a great 
deal. 

Testifying with a grant of immunity, 
Zabriskie matter-of-factly informed the 
investigating panel that the pencil marks 
were Don Dwight’s way of ‘informing 
subordinates which firm had ‘‘won”’ the 
competition. It was Manzi who allegedly 
told Dwight who had won. One top-level 
Sargent administration official told me 
last week: “Manzi would come up and 
say, ‘I’m getting a contribution. It would 
be helpful if so-and-so gets a contract.’ ” 
Zabriskie probably knew nothing of this. 
He just took lists to Dwight, he said, and 








Sargent: high points, low points 


after the pencil-mark selections were 
made, dutifully returned the lists to A&F. 

As noted, four A&F commissioners to 
whom Zabriskie brought the lists — 
Charles E. Shephard, Robert L. Yazi, 
William I. Cowin and David M. Mar- 
chand — had previously testified that 
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IN 
HARVARD 
SQUARE? 


DROP OFF YOUR 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED AT 


tech hifi 


IN THE GALLERY. 
BOYLSTON & MT. AUBURN 


2:00 THURSDAY DEADLINE 


575.95 
SALE $51 95 


Sec: 


reg. $85.00 
2.50 
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a ce ree Ve 
SAVE — TRAILER LOAD SALE 


Chairs, Files, der een 


1+E- BE 


List $90.95 
SALE $62.95 


aks, 3 Sizes — 5’, 


CAMBRIDGE 
Office Furniture 


bs 57 Walden St., North Cambridge Walden St. off Mass. Ave. (2100 block) 
876-6614 or 876-6790, 


Dwight exerted absolutely no influence 
on ‘their selection of architects and con- 
tractors. (Late last week, the Herald 
quoted an assistant US attorney as say- 
ing ‘‘it is fair to anticipate’’that these four 
men and Dwight would be called before a 
federal grand jury for questioning about 
the conflicts in the testimony.) Requests 
for Dwight to shed new light on his role 
in this affair were less than productive. 

To a Globe reporter who traveled to 
Minnesota, where he is the publisher of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
Dwight said: “It’s a fairly bewildering 
story.” Which is not quite true. Sad, yes; 
bewildering, no. 

For years now, Sargent himself has in- 
sisted that none of the revelations or al- 
legations leveled at his closest friends and 
subordinates were true. Last week, he 
held to his tale. ‘The whole thing seems 
unbelievable to me,” he told the Herald. 
“If it’s true, I had no knowledge of it. I 
had no knowledge of Don Dwight hav- 
ing any role at all in the whole matter of 
selecting design firms.” 

That is not sad; that’s pathetic. For if 
it’s true, Sargent was a fool; if it’s false, 
of course, he’s a liar. Having greatly ad- 
mired the record he left, I want to accept 
neither explanation. I could almost wish 
he had stolen a line from his friend Don- 
ald Dwight, and told the world: “It is my 
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best recollection that I don’t recall... © 
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reg. $110 
$41.95 $56. ee $54.99 








BOWL & BOARD 
INVITES YOU TO ENJOY 
SPRING IN THE CITY 


Pack a picnic 
in our baskets 
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N want Counter Space? 


Come see our new line of 
butcher block serving carts. 


1063 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 
661-0350 


Also in 

Hingham 
Martha’s Vineyard 
Newpont, R.L. 





Fine Wallcoverings and Fabrics 
Strahan offers classic designs adapted 
and styled to harmonize with today’s 
lifestyles and decor... 
product of four generations of New 
England craftsmanship. 

Spring Special for New Englanders 
only: 


0-50% OFF 


Suggested Retail Price. 
March 28-April 26 


the proud 











B&D Wallpaper & Paint 
All Four Walls 


736 Mass. Ave. Central Sq. 
Cambridge, Ma. 492-2502 
M-Sat. 8 AM-5 PM Thurs. til 8:00 PM 
Custom colored California & Sapolin Paint 
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Adventure Trips 
A Tanzania Safari 2wk $572 
+ Morocco Safari 2 wk $420 
Nile Exploration 2'%2wk $540 


Peru Adventures from $650 


— from $495 Closing April 30 


Himalayas from $305 
Berber Heights 2 wk $421 
Overlands 

Asia 10wk $945 
A Africa 13wk $1856 BAGS - ALL KINDS & SIZES 





Send for free 24-page brochure 





j Overseas Adventure Travel 
1430 Mass. Ave.., 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

4! Tel (617) 876-0533 
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Spring Session Begins April 21. 
THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER® 
Call 492-4680 

















= J) Cambridge Leatherworks 
~¢Beaut LF 1160 Mass. Ave. Camb. 491-3460 
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| Special! 
Foca any $G 00 


(Melale Ris Ya(ere) 


# complete any day but Saturday 
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WordsWorth 


30 Brattle 
Cambridge, MA 
354-5201 


‘ 

S| eee 
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MASS AVE CAMBRIDGE 354-8888 354-8885 


No appointment neces hursday till 9 pm 
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Solid oak four times 
tougher than pine 
Tongue-in-groove frame 
guaranteed 

Foam, futon or 














¢ Bookcase headboard, 
plain headboard, or no 
headboard. 

¢ Two optional hidden 
drawers hold more than 
a pair of bureaus. 

¢ Free brochure on buyiag 

beds. 











innerspring mattresses 
give you the firmness 
you want with up to a 10 
year guaranty 









A children’s cla$sic. 
Now Available in 
paperback - $5.95 

from Doubleday 



















if the salesman looks dusty but acts proud, excuse him ... He built the bed. 


THE BEDWORKS 
686 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
Tues-Sat 10-6, Thurs. til 9. Over Ken’s Pub in Central Sq. Foam & Futons, too. 


CHOPPED SIRLOIN 
SPECIAL 

























Get a tropical tan 
In minutes, not hours! 


Introducing a dramatic new concept in tanning! Work up to an all- 
over golden tan in just a few visits. 

Two minutes in our center equals two hours in the sun ... and it's 
safer, too! Come in and try us out. . 
Your first visit is free! 


57 Boylston St., The Crimson Galeria, SeLARi 
Cambridge, Mass. , 

Suntaii 
\ Genter. 
/ \ IRG 


\S 






55 Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass. 

5 Edgell Rd., Framingham, Mass. 

226 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

1280 Centre St., Newton Center, Mass. 









Includes: 6 oz. chopped sirloin 
crisp salad 
baked potato 
texas toast 


Buddy’s Sirloin Pit 
39 Brattle St. 


& Harvard Sq. 
OPEN 11-9 Closed Sunday 


Wine & Beer Served 





























WCOZ AND C2660 INVITE YOU TO 


“Have aCoke anda smile.” 


And if you match these famous smiles with the personalities to whom they belong, you will be eligible to 
win a Polaroid SX-70 Sonar OneStep camera to capture your own smiles. Stay tuned to WCOZ 942 for 
details on receiving CBS albums by some of the rock stars smiling here. 


32 
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Match the names below with the smiling faces. Mail your entry to “Smile;’ WCOZ, 
441 Stuart Street, Boston, MA 02116. Entries must be postmarked by Thursday, a 
May 1st and the winner of the camera will be announced on Monday, May Sth on 
Steven Clean’s show between 2 and 6 PM. R 
Heart Joan Armatrading _ Billy Joel Steve Forbert Roger Daltrey 
Pete Townshend Paul McCartney EltonJohn RachelSweet Elvis Costello a 
) ‘ 5 
2 ; E 
3. 8 e 
4, 9. gE 
5 . 10. é 
Name g 
Address g 
City State E 
Zip Age Phone $ 
EF Coke and (ca Cela are registered trademarks which identify the same product of the 





L Coca-Cola Company. 
SS Se we ee we ee ee ee eee ee ee 


Coke adds life. 


THE YAMAHOPPER 


























If you think there’s something wrong with Our Yamahopper is as easy to ride, park, price — Shaft Drive. Shaft Drive means there’s _it gives you a lot, it will ask for very little in 
driving five empty seats to the corner store, and store as a bicycle. And you'll probably spend _ no chain to oil, adjust, or wear out. And the return. 
and then filling up with a fifteen dollar tank of —_less time taking care of it than you Yamahopper runs cleaner, quieter, and less In fact, by Yamahopping instead of driving, 
gas, Yamaha has good news. eg, Would a bicycle. expensively. asydtinst 19% h\y\sorkmanyowners can save the price of our little 
We've designed a whole new kind of trans- ; That’s because the It costs usa little more to make a Shaft Drive., .. Yamahopper in the first year. 
portation. It’s inexpensive, practical, it saves Yamahopper has an impor- But its low maintenance gives you something ©. Soif you find yourself paying a lot of money 
energy, and it’s a lot more fun than most cars. tant feature you won't find __ we think is very important in a convanience’*’ ‘ to drive around those five empty seats, maybe 
Since it’s mainly for short hops, we call it in anything else this size,or vehicle. Convenience. you should think about a Yamahopper. 
the Yamahopper. : The Yamahopper also gets over 100 miles It will give you almost everything you need. 
to the gallon. Which means that even though Including a good time. 
paler wanes see ref sad Autolube mixes oil automatically. 
they can’t break off. A waming light tells you when Legage holdits front and reax 


jen re lone And you can add optional baskets 


for bigger loads. 


Automatic-on headlight, and 


street-legal lighting. em cld 






Solid state trouble-free CDI 
ignition makes starting a snap. 





Reliable drum brakes, front and rear, 








Front and rear suspension has 
both springs and shocks for a 
~ smooth, well-controlled ride. 


Our exclusive Shaft Drive. 
F Soa Quieter, cleaner, easter to 
io i maintain. 





Peppy 49cc engine has only 7 
moving parts. Aid it gets over 
100mpg. 3 











Simple kick start. 
Just switch on, push 
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94 Franklin St. 


Yamaha of Quincy Quincy, MA 


472-1622 
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STARTING TIME 
Noon, Monday, April 21 


RACE TIME 


The course record of 2:09:27 was set.by Bill Rodgers 
in 1979. The front-runners:should reach Heartbreak 
Hill by about 1:40 p.m., Cleveland Circle by about 


1:50, and Coolidge Corner. by about. 2. 
THE DISTANCE 


26 miles, 385 yards, from Hopkinton Green to Ring 7 


Road, in front of the Prudential Center. 
THE RUNNERS 


This year’s race has 5400-odd entrants, of whom 


Men 


Rodgers, William H. 
Hodge, Robert J. 
Fleming, Tom 
Bjorklund, Garry B. 
Ryan, Kevin Barry 
Doyle, Bobby 
Thomas, Randy 
Atkins, Herman 
Mahoney, Richard J. 
10 Drayton, Jerome P. 
11 Matthews, Dean G. 
.Stewart, Chris 

13 Armstong, Brian 

14 Koussis, Michael 
15 Marcahei, Marco 
16 Pfeffer, Kirk R. 

17 Richardson, Frank 


CSOnNDAUHRWN Re 


some 450 are women; 20 wheelchair athletes will be is. Siben: Willams M1. 
Fathi | the same course, competing in the National 19 Wayne, Ron A. 
Wheelchair Marathon. 20 ~— Sayre, Richard E. 








afte |. 


apa as ~~. 


Uy mi. 18 mi. {3) 


\ Ye, 
iS, %, 19 mi. 


SS es 


\ Hill No. 2 


Se Hil! No. 3 
aX 


Newton 
Centre 


Women 

wi Lyons, Patti M. 
W2 Adams, Gillian P. 
Ww3 Guerin, Beth 
W4 Samet, Kathleen P. 
W5 Dalrymple, Cindy 
We Binder, Laurie 

. Arenz, Janice Myra 
ws Robinson, Jane M. 
wo Blackford, Karen R. 


Wwio0 Slater, Dana M. 

wil Burge, Donna J. 
W12 Rochefort, Ellen E.R. 
W13 Petersen, Sue J. 

W114 Cosgrove Doppes, K.S. 
wis Eide, Debbie A. 

W16 Story, Patricia M. 
W17 Belwood, Marilyn F. 
wis Bernhard. Toni A. 
wi9 Jorgensen, Lori J. 
W20 McBride, Lauri 


\ 


20 mi. 
Hill No. 4 


me 27 mi. 
wm, Heartbreak Hill 





Wheelchair athletes 


Bair, Sheryl 

Ball, Marty 
Bevard, Marcia 
Brewer, John 
Brinkman, Curt 
Brownlow, West 
Carpenter, Phil 
Hall, Robert 
Holly, Pat 
Jacobs, Karen 
Levie, Charles 
Limpert, Sharon 
Martinson, James 
Murray, George« 
Rodolph, John 
Rojas, Gus 
Rusinko, Jon 
Schiff, Jayne 
Vandello, Don 
Walser, James 
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Repeat performances 


On the road to history: Can Rodgers catch DeMar? 


by Katy Williams , 

n 1948, Nike was still the god- 
] dess of victory, not yet a mis- 

sile, and years away from 
being a track shoe. Bill Rodgers 
was a baby, and Gerard Cote, a 
runner. In April of that year, Cote 
would win the Boston Marathon 
for his fourth and final time. It 
was an accomplishment that 
Rodgers, then four months old, 
wouldn’t appreciate for another 
three decades or so. 

When the gun goes off 
Monday at high noon in 
Hopkinton it may well be the 
start of yet another Boston Mara- 
thon to embellish the ‘Rodgers 
era.” (‘‘Eras,”’ as in the ‘‘DeMar, 
Pawson, and Cote eras,” signi- 
fies years when Clarence DeMar, 
Leslie Pawson, and Cote abso- 
lutely dominated the race.) 

Rodgers wants to beat 5400- 
odd other hopefuls to the end of 
the course. If he succeeds, Cote 
wants to be first in line (after 
Ellen Rodgers, Will Cloney, and 
Ed King) to recognize Rodgers for 
a job well done. There hasn’t been 


any official invitation or any-- 


thing from the Marathon 
Committee. It’s just that Cote, 
now a 67-year-old newspaper- 
man in St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, is 
mindful that his wins in 1940, 
‘43, 44 and ’48 could be matched 
by Rodgers’s wins in ’75, ‘78, ‘79, 
and, maybe, ‘80. 

“I'd like to be right on the 
finish line to say hello,’ Cote 
says. ‘I met Rodgers last sum- 
mer, when he came to Montreal 
for the World Cup. Nice fellow. 
He wasn’t in good shape then. 
Now he’s in good shape. I believe 
it’s my place to be there-when he 
finishes, so we can at least shake 
hands again.” 

“Winning a fourth time to 
match Cote is a motivator for Bill, 
no question,” says Rodgers’s 
older brother, Charlie, who 
manages the Bill Rodgers Run- 
ning Center at Cleveland Circle. By 
winning last year’s race in an 
American record 2:09:27, 
Rodgers became the first man to 
win two in a row since the 1963- 
‘64 double by Belgian (this makes 
a good trivia question) Aurele 
Vandendriessche. Rodgers’s win 
last year, his third, placed him 
alongside Leslie Pawson and Eino 
Oksanen, and one short of Gerard 
Cote. Out of striking range is the 
legendary DeMar, with seven 


Courtesy of the Boston Herald American 














wins in the race’s 84-year his- 
tory. 

Win or no win for Rodgers 
come April 21, Cote is likely to 
make sure his return to Boston is 
worth his while. Formidable 
though Cote’s reputation as a 
racer may be, it’s rivaled by his 
reputation for enjoying nightlife. 
‘‘He was a dapper,’ remembers 
Bob Campbell, who handed back 
his whistle this year after -riding 
the officials’ truck as a referee for 
the last 15 Marathons. ‘Oh, Cote 
loved to dance and celebrate. He 
was a Slick-haired, cigar-smoking 
Frenchman. A character. A ladies’ 
man.” 

Cote reportedly took his wife 
dancing until two in the morning 
after each of his wins. He remem- 
bers the 1943 win best. ‘We cele- 
brated all over the city,”’ he said. 


Bre 
DeMar, Cote, and Rodgers: 14 





a ed 





Courtesy of the Boston Herald American 


Eric A. Roth 





victories and counting 


‘‘We started in the B.A.A. 
clubhouse, when I’d have a beer 
to refresh myself after the race. 
By the night I was a little bit 
drunk, yes, but we had 12 bottles 
of champagne between us. We 
used to have such a celebration 
because, well, it’s the reward for 
our long winter of training. 

“Cigars? I still smoke two or 
three a day. And dancing? It’s 
good for you in the way that 
running is. There wasn’t any 
money in running, so you looked 
at it as a pastime. If you're good 
enough to win a race or two, well, 
you enjoy yourself. You take 
your wife dancing.”’ 

Cote won his races when the 
Boston Marathon was still a folk 
event and had 200 starters, 
instead of the present 5400. And 
in contrast to the 400 or so mara- 





thons contested annually in this 
Rodgers era, only two — the 
Boston and Yonkers marathons — 
were important distance races in 
Cote’s time. 

Finishing well in the 1948 
Boston race seemed especially 
important to Ted Vogel, who is 
now a 54-year-old greeting-card 
salesman in Kingston, New 
Hampshire. The best finishers in 
the 1947 and ‘48 Boston Mara- 

2tigh3“andsin the Yonkers Natio- 
nal Championship the inter- 
vening fall would form the 1948 
Olympic marathon team. Vogel's 
determination to do well nearly 
led to a fist-fight between him 
and Cote as the ‘pair raced 
through Kenmore Square. 

‘‘We were shoulder to 
shoulder, each angling toward the 
next curve because every step 


Marathon 


counted,’’ Vogel says. ‘‘We were 
bumping each other, cutting into 
each other’s strides — it’s kind of 
ridiculous when we had all of 26 
miles and the width of the road to 
cover. 

“I guess my temper flared. 
What was most frustrating was 
seeing Jock Semple (Vogel’s own 
B.A.A. coach) hanging out the 
officials’ bus screaming, ‘Hold 
him, hold him!’ I just couldn't 
turn thé cranks.” 

Vogel, second to Cote that day, 
did make the Olympic team and, 
in taking 14th place in the Olym- 
pic Marathon in-Eondon a few 
months later, at last won a _per- 
sonal victory: aves the 
Frenchman. “Beating him did 
bring some self-satisfaction 
because I had been angry at him 
in Boston,’ Vogel says. ‘‘In retro- 
spect, I have a much different 
perspective of Gerry Cote. He 


- was a tremendous champion.” 


Cote and Vogel haven't seen 
each other since 1948. Cote says 
he hasn’t watched the. Boston 
since 1963, when 
Vandendriessche surprised two of 
Ethiopia’s all-time best, Abebe 
Bikila and Mamo Wolde. Vogel 
last watched the race some four or 
five years ago. 

“You know; I’m a tremendous 
fan of Bill Rodgers and all, but I 
couldn't relate to the race,’’ Vogel 
says. “I used to watch it when I 
was a kid, when my father would 
have the day off from work..But 
now there are thousands of 
runners, and_ today’s winning 
times are unbelievable to someone 
who ran 2:30.” 

* * * 

Leslie Pawson, at 76, is the 
oldest living Boston’ Marathon 
winner. Long before any other 
big-time Boston athletes came to 
this city from Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, Pawson had brought back 
three Boston laurel wreaths to his 
factory town. “Jeez, IJ guess I 
don’t have them anymore,” he 
says. ‘They fell apart. The leaves 
just dried up and went brown. 
You can save them for only so 
long.” 

Pawson still lives in the same 
house on Weeden Street where he 
lived when he won in 1933, and 
then in ‘38 and ‘41. He tries to run 
a few Masters races each year, 
and he’s not yet retired from his 

Continued on page 44 
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BrandsMart's 
running another race. 


¥ | Last year, hundreds and hundreds 

| of entrants sped through the streets 
of Cambridge during the Brands- 
Mart 10K Olympic Road Race. And 
/ this year, BrandsMart will again sponsor this 

event, with proceeds going to benefit the Heart 
Fund. If you're into running, join us this Sep 


BrandsMart's 10K Road Race. 


Coming to Cambridge in September, 1980. 
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Runner's World/adidas 
4TH ANNUAL 


HOUSE 


Come early for the 3-Mile Fun Run and Pre-Marathon 
Warm-up. T-shirts for the first 50 finishers, free refreshments. 
Meet 9: 30 a.m. at Copley Plaza Hotel for short warm-up jog 

vino¥ » . to.course. Run starts 10:00 a.m. 





Everyone is invited to the Runner's 
World/Adidas Open House for an afternoon 
party. Join us for: 
Drawings every 45 minutes for new Adidas 
Marathon Trainers. Giveaways of a special 
early May edition of Runner’s World 
magazine featuring Mary Decker. Autograph 
sessions with Derek Clayton, marathon 
world-record holder, and his new Anderson 
World book, Running to the Top; Jock 
semple and Tom Fleming signing another 
brand-new title, Boston: America’s Oldest 
Marathon; and Jean Couch, international , 
yoga instructor and author of the Runner’s ot the Runneaas _ 
World Yoga Book. Come enjoy a panel show Knee / » 
hosted by 1968 Boston Marathon winner @ams ey. . 
Amby Burfoot. Plus award-winning movies, oe 
exhibits, Houston and Mardi Gras Marathon 
winner Ron Tabb, Honolulu Marathon winner 
Dean Matthews and free refreshments 
provided by 7UP. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 20 1PM TO 5:30PM 


COPLEY PLAZA BALLROOM COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL IN BOSTON 


Catch our Runner's World full-color Boston Marathon coverage in the July issue. For 
your subscription CALL TOLL FREE 800-227-8318. Monthly. $13 per year. 
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The closely 


watched train 


Etiquette for the spectator 


by Michael Gee 


f you live here, you're 
[ gennng on watching the 

Boston Marathon. At least, 
that’s what the annual crowd esti- 
mates show. Each year, the people 
lining the course are numbered in 
the millions — which accounts for 
just about everyone who resides 
within 20 miles of the Mara- 
thon’s path. This figure may be 
exaggerated, of course, but there 
will be a crowd in the streets of 
Boston on April 21. The fas- 
tidious will yearn for the peace 
and solitude of the Tokyo sub- 
way. 

As a contribution to public 
order and general happiness, the 
Phoenix offers a guide for the 
Marathon spectator, a list of hints 
that will help any running fan, 
novice or veteran, better enjoy 
this great folk ordeal, er, spec- 
tacle. 

1) Do yourself a favor and 
find a spot west of Cleveland 
Circle. This may entail enraging 
some suburbanite if you spill 
Schlitz on his begonias, but the 
benefits are worth it: you will 
largely avoid the mobs who line 
Beacon Street and Common- 
wealth Avenue, you will see the 
race while it’s still a contest (the 
number of marathons decided in 
the last mile is very low), and, 
best of all, you will see the com- 
petitors before they lapse into 
serious agony. The spectacle of 
some Bergen County pedia- 
trician’s going into terminal limp 
is. neither edifying nor enter- 
taining. 


2) As an alternative plan, 
make friends between now and 
April 21 with someone who lives 
in a third-floor apartment along 
Beacon Street or Comm. Ave. Do 
not be concerned about your 
friendship after the event; if your 
behavior is anything like most 
Marathoners’, the person will 
never speak to you again any- 
way. 

3) Another alternative: get 
friendly with someone whose 
apartment has a ledge over- 
looking Beacon Street or Comm. 
Ave. In this case, however, try to 
remain on slightly more friendly 
terms with the person. 

4) If you're watching the start 
of the Marathon, keep in mind 
that it’s especially nice of the 
people of Hopkinton to let this 
extravaganza start in their quiet 
town. Be nice right back. 

5) If you must watch the last 
stage of the race, try to remem- 
ber that people, lots of them, 
actually live right where you’re 
standing. Don’t throw trash, 
don’t bring bottled beer along, 
and, when someone tries to fight 
his way to the rear of the crowd, 
keep in mind he’s probably trying 
to enter his own home. - 

6) Do not bring small TV sets 
to the curb to watch the progress 
of the race. For the spectators’ 
purposes, the Boston Marathon is 
that part of the race that passes 
directly in front of them. Bringing 
a TV set can only result in your 
fellow fans’ suddenly de- 
manding to watch the soaps. 


Eric A. Roth 
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7) If you live along the course, 
forgo the opportunity to crank up 
your stereo. Musical tastes, too, 
vary widely in gatherings of a 
million people. 

8) Do not attempt to wear 
track outfits for spectating. 
You're not fooling anyone with 
those trendy running shoes, not 
even if you limp convincingly. 
And anyway, you don’t want to 
be mistaken for an. unofficial 
entrant, one of those jerks who 
serve principally to obstruct the 


course. Nor do you. want to be 


mistaken tor one of those bi- 
cyclists, who are actual lunatics 
and should be arrested and jailed. 

9) Buy lots of newspapers. 
They will provide reading 
material for the hours you'll 
spend waiting for the runners to 
get to you, and they'll be far more 
comfortable to sit on than the cold 
concrete. They'll serve to 
protect you from the inevitable 
foul weather. 

10) Speaking of which, any 
foul-weather gear is preferable to 


also 


an umbrella; carelessly wielded, it 


can be a lethal weapon. 

11) Don’t bring your dog 
along under any circumstances. 

12) That goes double for Fris- 
bees. 

13) That also goes for stand- 
up picnics. Bear in mind the dan- 
gers involved in eating, say, a 
meatball sub while standing in a 
crowd; you'll only have to pay 
someone else's cleaning bill. As 
for drink: the Marathon is tradi- 
tionally an excellent example of 
the need for a return to Prohibi- 
tion. Don’t act in a manner.that 
will keep it that way. 

14) Stay behind the barriers, 
or on the sidewalk, or wherever 
you re supposed to stand. This is 
no joke. Two years ago, Jack 
Fultz was almost mashed against 
the press bus by a surging crowd 
as he ran past BC. Every Boston 
Marathon holds the potential for 
a major crowd disaster; don’t con- 
tribute to it. 

15) For some reason, people on 
one side of the street feel an extra- 
ordinary urge to get to the other 
side at some point during the race. 
Try to suppress this. 

16) Climbing trees is perfectly 
permissable spectator behavior. 
(Climbing police horses is not.) 
Even if you’re up there, though, 
don’t bother waving at the radio 
helicopters as they pass over- 
head. They can’t see you. They 
can’t even see the runners. 

17) A policeman’s lot is not a 
happy one, and on Marathon Day 
it becomes nearly intolerable. 
Those cops assigned to crowd 
control are really depressed at 
their fate. And when a horse steps 
on you, it hurts, so behave. As for 
the non-uniformed forces of 
order, the volunteers, keep in 
mind that a good percentage of 
them might welcome a chance to 
push you around 

18) The people who go to Fen- 
way Park for the ballgame and 
then rush to Kenmore Square to 

Continued on page 44 





INTRODUCING 


THE WORLE 
RCISE 
ENESIS. 


'S ONLY 
E COMPUTER: 


Finally, there’s a scientific device that can guide your exercise 
program and measure your physical improvement. Yet it’s so 


compact it conveniently straps on your wrist. 


-The Genesis Exercise Computer™ monitors your pulse rate 
continuously while you exercise. The computer calculates whether 
you're exercising at your optimum rate, and beeps to 
let you know if you're over or under exerting yourself. 
It records how long you exercise at your ideal rate and 
how long you take to recover after a workout. It also 
doubles both as a quartz wristwatch and a metronome. 
If you’re serious about your exercise program, — 
you should take a serious look at the Genesis Exercise 
Computer. It’s currently available in the Northeast 
and will soon be marketed nationally. For the address 
of the retailer nearest you, call this toll-free number: 


1-800-328-0737. 


ar | Th 
705 County Road 18 North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55441 
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What would you do if you 


won this Golden Jubilee prize? 





104 Fa 
W3C/1_ Turns Listening into Gold. 


WBCN 104 FM wants to give you a prize that's literally 
worth its weight in gold — one troy pound of gold (con- 
sisting of 12 troy ounces of .9999 pure gold). 

With gold currently selling for more than $500 per troy 
folUlalor- Man] evel ¥i lei ol- (ee tamcalelel-y-lalel-Melmele)it- lem (ela Zele Im (0) 
listen to WBCN this week for all the 24 karat details. 





It's Boston’s Birthday, But You Could 
Get The Golden Present. 


WBCN wants to help make Boston's 350th birthday a 
golden jubilee for you. Simply send WBCN your most 
folate lial-Vmme- ale Mmeig-1-1ih- MeL a -1-1(1n1¢ mm (oMmer-11-1e] 6-1 (Mm =les-1 (ola) 
350th birthday 

Send or bring us anything . . . it could be a graphic, 
PV releleler-Tavi Late mm e)ale) Comm (-1e1-1-)(e gm] ol-Mm olel 14s Mm ol: Li-lemelelele lm 
story or any creation that expresses your feelings about 
any and all of Boston's 350 glorious years. 

Be as unique and distinctive-as this city is and always 
has been. Just listen to WBCN, give us your greet- 
Tale) Vale Melos (olame [ellen 





104} 
How To Go For W3C/L's Gold. 


Official Rules and Regulations 





Send or bring your entries to: Gold, c/o WBCN. 5005 
Prudential Tower. Boston, Mass. 02199 

Enter as many times as you like 

Entries must be postmarked by midnight. Wed- 
nesday. May 7. 1980 

WBCN's Pound of Gold Giveaway is open to all indi- 
viduals except employees of WBCN. Hemisphere 
Broadcasting. Inc. its affilates and their families or 
where prohibited or restricted by law. All Federal. State 
and local laws and regulations are in effect. Taxes on 
ilalcemelelrome- Ia -macal-mua-t-Jele]ar-t] eli i mel mm tal Mey Tialal 16 

All entries will be judged by a panel of WBCN judges 
Decision of the judges will be final 

Selection of the winner will be announced on WBCN 
104 FM on the Mark Parenteau Show. Wednesday 
May 14. 1980. 2-6 p.m 

Proof of winner's eligibility may be required 

Entry represents an understanding by the entrant that 
his or her name. address. picture, entry and picture of 
entry may be used by WBCN for promotion and pub- 
icity of this giveaway 


lO4 tM 


W3C/1 


Your 24 Karat 
Station 


Bieber/Donovan 
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Squires and 


the system 


The revolutionary as track coach 


by Charles P. Pierce 
B ob Sevene had enough problems. 


‘He was a member of the Greater 

Boston Track Club’s mile-relay 
team. Fulfilling the duties of said office, 
he was actively employed in the middle 
lane of a running track laid down inside 
Madison Square Garden for the national 
AAU championships. 

Sevene’s organization had not long 
been afforded the opportunity to work 
under such circumstances. Shortly before 
this race, in fact, the GBTC had only 
managed to gain entry into the Millrose 
Games through stealth: the club’s coach 
had run a nifty scam on the meet direc- 
tor. 

At the time, the GBTC was a brand- 
new organization. Ordinarily, brand-new 
track clubs are not allowed to carry the 
hurdles in the Millrose Games. The coach 
had realized that, if it were up to the meet 
director, the GBTC’s members had a far 
better shot at running in that year’s Ken- 
tucky Derby. So, the coach had gone to 
the meet director’s son. 

‘‘Hey,’”” the coach had said, ‘‘your 
father told me to have you give us an 
entry blank.’’ The son was only too 
happy to oblige. 

The GBTC athletes arrived at the arena 
genuinely hoping that the meet director 
had been suddenly called far, far away to 
wherever it may be that meet directors are 
sometimes called. No chance. None at all. 
He was waiting at the competitors’ 
entrance. 

“You tricked me, coach,” the meet 
director began, doom and disquali- 
fication in his eyes. ‘You tricked me 
badly. 

“‘l hope your athletes run real well.” 

In other words, ‘’You foist a bunch of 
turkeys on my ticket-holders, and the 
only way any of you will see the inside of 
this building again will be at the personal 
invitation of the Ringling Brothers.” 

The coach, however, knew even more 
than his athletes did. The club ran well, 
finishing second to the University of Chi- 
cago Track Club. . ° 


There was still a peculiar uncertainty 
about running in Madison Square 
Garden. The club may have been running 
like champions, but they traveled like 
smugglers: six to a sedan, eight to a hotel 
room. 

And Sevene was dueling with Rick 
Wohlhuter, who would later win an 
Olympic bronze medal. 

Consequently, Sevene had enough 
going through his mind — and going on 
around him — without having to look up 
and see what could have been only a 
mirage or some other sort of hallu- 
cination caused by the combined effects 
of oxygen debt and analgesic balm on his 
circulatory system. 

His coach was on the track. Not in the 
sense of being right about something. 
Not in the sense of leaning out slightly 
into the peripheral lanes with a 
stopwatch. Sevene’s coach was running 
beside him. God alone knows what 
Wohlhuter thought about this. 

“No lie,’” Sevene remembers now. “He 
was in the third lane of Madison Square 
Garden, telling me my time and being a 
cheerleader. He was really moving there 
for a while.” 

The pack eventually got away from the 
coach, who looked down at his stop- 
watch. Associate Professor William 
Squires (B.S. Notre Dame; M.S. Boston 
University) was a long way from Boston 
State College’s department of health 
education. 


‘‘He’s so damn high-strung,’’. 


concludes Bob Sevene. ‘You just always 
know that Billy’s out there running that 
race with you.” 

Bill Squires took another look at the 
stopwatch, and then he sprinted diag- 
onally across the infield. His athlete was 
coming around again. 

* * * 

Bill Squires is a man of many accom- 
plishments (applying this most heavily 
bearded of cliches to Squires will get you 
little disagreement from anyone except 
writers of newspaper style books). He is 














Chris Christo 





Squires: “If | drop dead tomorrow, . 


my system will go on.” 


one of those rare coaches who has man- 


‘aged to hack his way to success at every 


level of his sport. To wit: 

At Notre Dame, he competed in three 
events. He was also running — as a 
competitor — in AAU meets. The most 
overworked Fighting Irishman since 
Brian Boru, he managed to get to the 1956 
Olympic Trials as a miler, only to slog in 
eighth in a preliminary heat and miss the 
trip to Melbourne. 

He coached for five years at Wakefield 
High School. He left a 71-6 record and 
five state titles behind him, and took with 
him the everlasting gratitude of every 
other high-school track coach in the 
region. 

In 15 years of coaching Boston State’s 
track teams, Squires cranked out 49 team 
championships and 16 All-Americans. 
His record might have been even more 
impressive had Boston State been able to 
provide him with a running track while 
he coached there. 

He got in early on the current running 
mania, as a consultant for a new company 
specializing in running shoes and, later, 
in other running gear. More than a few of 
the 10,800 feet that pound against the 
asphalt in this year’s Boston Marathon 
will do so in shoes manufactured by New 
Balance Inc. : 

Most important, though, it is Squires’s 





} 


work with the distance runners in the 
Greater Boston Track Club that has made 
him what one Boston road-running 
cognoscente has called “‘the best coach 
you never heard of.” 

“If I drop dead tomorrow,” Squires 
says, ‘my system will go on. My worth 
will probably only be realized after I’m 
dead.” 

Squires’s system for training road 
racers has its roots in his experience with 
European runners during his days as a 
competitor. Upon returning to the United 
States, he became aware that American 
runners had a basic inability to run 
strong, fast races. They would lose their 
speed (in effect, flaming out) during long 
races. 

So Squires based his training system 
on the long-interval workout on the 
track. As obvious as this had seemed in 


_ Europe for years, it hit the American 


track world like the discovery of peni- 
cillin. 

“He killed us for a while,” says one 
runner who was one of Squires’s earliest 
proteges. ‘But he made me better than I 
ever dreamed I could be. It was goddamn 
revolutionary.” 

In 1974, ex-Wesleyan runner Bill 
Rodgers began working under Squires. In 
Rodgers, Squires found a runner who 
was naturally suited to being both his 
system’s star and its final, empirical 
proof. 

“It’s apparently something genetic,” 
recalls Rodgers..’I’d been running well 
around New England, but it just worked 
out somehow with Squires. His biggest 
contribution was getting me to run those 
longer intervals.” 

In a way, Squires was fortunate that it 
was Rodgers, and not some other runner, 


- who was so tailored to what Squires was 


trying to do. Perhaps one of the most 
intelligent superstar athletes in the 
country, Rodgers is also possessed of a 
rare talent for focusing his mind upon 
what he is doing without overanalyzing 
it. 

“Billy was very bright,” Squires says. 
‘He was able to see the rationale behind 
what we were doing. And if he hadn't 
been as disciplined as he is, he was liable 
to have been halfway through a workout 
and thaught, ‘Why in hell am I doing 
this?’ I’m not sure I could have given him 
an answer.” 

People began to_ notice Squires’s 
system, if only because Rodgers was 
using it to beat them like gongs. 

“When I first knew him,” says Amby 
Burfoot, 1968 Boston Marathon winner, 

Continued on page 42 








FACTORY STORE SALE ~— 


30-50% Savings 


Running ¢ Jogging ¢ Walking Shoes 


For the Entire Family 


Discontinued Models ¢ Factory Seconds 


OPEN 

9 AM-7 P.M. Mon.-Fri. 

9 AM-5 P.M. Sat. 

38 Everett Street, Alliston, MA 
Phone: 783-4000 Ext. 503 


WE'RE WITH YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY. 
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Save 20% to 25%...WINNING WAYS 
Fleece Separates for women 


5 I] tops, 





ADIDAS® Striper T-Shirts 
and Mexico Shorts for men 


il... 


Shirts: V or crew neck in pure cotton if 





shorts 
originally $8 to $15 





with triple-striped shoulder. Assorted 1s Pp 
colors. S-XL. Re 
Matching Shorts: polyester/cotton ame 

with inner liner. 




















“Safety” Sweatjackets 
for men 


iw regularly $22 


Designed for day or nighttime jogging hee 
safety. Zip-front hooded styling; double- Jfs 
striped sleeve; “safety” striped waist- 
band and cuffs. Cotton/Creslan® 
acrylic. S-XL. 


Matching “Safety” Sweatpants. 
FONE Te UD esinsinnssescuacescetncsssoayves . 


Save 20%...Matching Sweatshorts. 
High-visibility stripe on side. 
(not shown) regularly $10 ............... 















Jogger’s Watches 


Durable, lightweight watches feature 
read-out in hours, minutes, seconds, 


month and date. Easily converts 
to stopwatch. regularly 16.99 13 # 99 
Save 21% ... GENERAL SPORTCRAFT 


Jogger’s Pedometers. 
EIUNOTEY TRIOS asic ccvcsicec can cotdecensscucausdbaesescovacs 1 0.99 























Ne i te 
19.99 24.99 28.99 


Save $5...NIKE GEMINI ADIDAS® Orion Running Shoes ETONIC Streetfighter 
Running Shoes for men for men Running Shoes for men and women 


Herman's exclusive! Suede/ Suede/nylon uppers; rubber Comfortable McGregor heel 
nylon uppers; comfortable outsole; soft heel wedge & and arch support; suede/ 
nylon uppers; superior rear- 





cushioned insole; padded and midsole for a comfort- 
collar and tongue. able run; padded collar and 





foot impact protection; flat- 


regularly 24.99 tongue. profile sole. 
Save $5...NIKE Oregon Save $5...,BROOKS Vantage NEW BALANCE 420 
Running Shoes for men Running Shoes for men Running Shoes for men 


Lightweight suede/nylon : Received “Runner’s World” Suede/nylon ubpers; traction 
uppers; Spenco® covered Ge 5 Star rating! Cool suede/nylon ae designed Vibram® sole; new i 
cushioned insole; padded mesh uppers; shock-absorbing Lunaris® pre-molded insole 
collar, tongue and Achilles midsole and heel wedge. for comfortable cushioning: 








tendon. regularly 29.99 regularly 34.99 regularly 43.99 
* ADIDAS® Orion for women SSSCSSCSSSCeSeSSSeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaeaees 27.99 
‘ % i 
there’s a (8% Herman Ss near you intermediate markdowns have been taken 
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© DOWNTOWN BOSTON, 68 Summer Street, Boston, Massachusetts (617-426-3851) Hours: Monday and Thursday 9:30-7:00 

Tuesday, Wed., Fri. & Sat., 9:30-6:00 (Located 1 block trom Filene’s and Jordan Marsh) ®© NEWTON, 37 Boylston Street Chestnut Hill Shopping 

Center, Chestnut Hill, (617-566-0220) Hours: 10-9:30 ¢ NORTH SHORE, North Shore Shopping Center, Routes 128 and 

114 Peabody, (617-532-2850) Hours: 10-9:30@ BURLINGTON, 1287 Burlington Mall Burlington, (617-272-8900) Hours 9:30-9:30 we je: 


@ SHOPPERS WORLD, Routes 9 and 30 Framingham, (617-879-7550) Hours: 10-9:30 ¢ SOUTH SHORE PLAZA, 250 Granite 
Street, Braintree (617-848-4833) Hours: 9:30-9:30 ¢ MALL OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 1500 South Willow Street, New Hampshire 
(603-668-4704) Hours: 9:30-9:30 Sunday 12-6 aq 


AMERICAN EXPRESS”®, VISA® AND MASTER CHARGE® ACCEPTED @ OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT HEADQUARTERS 
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When in. the course - 
of human events... 


Women on the Olympic boycott 


by Jeff Wagenheim 


nce Roberta Louise Gibb had 

O blazed the long trail from Hop- 
kinton to Boston for women in 

1966, once Kathy Switzer had obtained a 
number and had run as official entrant K. 
Switzer a yearlater, and once Nina Kus- 
csik had become the first official women’s 
winner in 1972, it was simple. Women 
came to Boston each April and ran in the 
world’s most prestigious marathon. Just 
like that. It had been a long, bitter 
struggle for recognition, but women 
slowly established themselves, their num- 
bers increased, the novelty wore off, and 
the Boston Marathon became for women 
runners what it had always been for their 
male counterparts — a race. . 
Now the running shoe is on the other 
foot. Women can just come to Boston this 
Patriots’ Day and run, while male run- 
ners must struggle with a dilemma: 
should they run in the Boston Marathon 
or wait for the Olympic Trials? Sure, the 
problem comes up every four years, but 
this time there’s a special twist. With a 
US Olympic boycott pending, top run- 
ners who choose the Olympics are left in 
limbo. If they skip Boston and then Presi- 
dent Carter persuades the US team to 
skip Moscow, they may come up empty- 
handed. Then again, they can run in Bos- 
ton and risk being too worn out to pass 
the Olympic Trials, which will be held in 
May even though the United States 
Olympic Committee has voted to sup- 
port the boycott. Ah, the awful decisions 
facing a world-class athlete. World-class 
male athlete, that is; women confront no 


such problem. There is no Olympic 
women’s marathon, so for them it’s Bos- 
ton or nothing. 

That's not to say women runners are 
without opinion on the boycott. Like 
many of the men, they seem to feel it’s 
unfair for a governnient that doesn’t pro- 
vide its athletes with housing, support, or 
jobs to use them as political pawns. Be- 
yond this issue of evenhandedness, many 
athletes wonder about the boycott’s prac- 
ticality. 

‘Does Carter think the Olympic boy- 
cott will get the Russians out of Afghan- 
istan?” asks Patti Lyons of West Rox- 
bury, the 1979 Boston Marathon 
women’s runner-up. ““The Olympic 
Games are the only time the world comes 
together. And the athletes train so hard. 
How can the President take the Games 
away from the athletes? 

Lyons will be a top contender — per- 
haps the favorite — when the women toe 
the line at noon in Hopkinton. Last year’s 
winner, Joan Benoit, is recovering from 
an appendectomy and will be unable to 
defend her title. That leaves Lyons in the 
driver’s seat. She has the best qualifying 
time (2:38:22) among the women, al- 
though it’s just 4 hair better than Gillian 
Adams’s 2:38:31. Adams, from Brom- 
ley, England, is running her first Boston 
Marathon. 

After these two, qualifying times drop 
a full five minutes, to around 2:43. A 
clump of runners with times only sec- 
onds apart make up the rest of the cream 
of this year’s women’s crop: Kathleen 


Steve Carter 








Benoit: “Carter put his foot in his 
mouth, and now he can’t take it 
out.” 

Samet of Albuquerque (2:43:38), Cindy, 
Dalrymple of Seattle (2:43:38), Laurie 
Binder of San Diego (2:43:43), Janice 
Arenz of St. Paul (2:43:50), Karen Black- 
ford of Ann Arbor (2:44:29), Dana Sla- 


ter of New York City (‘I was impressed 


with Dana’s first marathon and wouldn’t 
be surprised if she won Boston,” says 
Joan Benoit) (2:44:33), Donna Birge of 
Houston (2:44:46), and Ellen Rochefort 
of Quebec (2:46:39). 


y a 
Another among the contenders is 


Seattle’s Jane Robinson. Her qualifying 
time (2:43:51) is from the first interna- 
tional women’s marathon, in Tokyo, and 
she brings from this experience insight 
into women’s marathon racing and into 
athletics in general. ‘Politics shouldn't 
interfere with the athletic environment,” 
she says. ‘There have always been ath- 
letic events during times of political 


strife, and the athletes have always done 
well. Look at Jesse Owens and what he 
did in Berlin. The boycott is hogwash.” 

Harsh words from both Lyons and 
Robinson (who are not directly affected 
by the boycott). They aren’t alone. Joan 
Benoit may be sufficiently weakened 
from her operation that she can’t run in 
Boston this year, but her opinions are still 
strong. ‘Carter put his foot in his 
mouth,” she says, “‘and now he can’t take 
it out. He came out for this boycott way 
too early. Now, if we go we look bad, and 
if we don’t we still look bad. The whole 
situation is a snafu.” 

Most athletes, it seems, are taking this 
stand. Fred Lebow, coach of the New 
York Roadrunners, says he has received 
letters about the boycott from a great 
many of his club’s 16,000 members. At 
least 98 percent are against it, he says. 
Given such a near-consensus, one won- 
ders whether — should the boycott deci- 
sion stand — many athletes will defy the 
president and go to Moscow. 

“It’s hard to say,” says Benoit. “If they 
do go, it'll only work if they act as a co- 
hesive unit. If some go and some don’t, 
we'll look pretty bad.” 

“I.think they'll go, and they should,” 
says Lyons. ‘’These athletes like Nancy 
Lieberman who go on TV and tell us 
they'll support the president in whatever 
he says are pretty naive. They’re full of 
shit. You train five hours a day — live it, 
eat it, drink it — how can you give up af- 
ter all that preparation? These people 
who say they'll follow the boycott are 
chickening out. They're not complete 
athletes. They're just chicken.” 

What would Lyons do about the boy- 
cott if she were an Olympic athlete? “I'd 
screw it,’ she says. 

She won’t get the chance. Surely not 
this time around. Because with regard to 
female runners, the Olympics are still in 
the Dark Ages — no women’s race is 
longer than 1500 meters. This is reminis- 
cent of Boston circa 1966. 

“It’s so wrong for talented women run- 
ners to be denied a chance at the Olym- 

2 Continued on page 44 





150 years after Peter Ballantine brewed his first ale, 
we've struck gold again. With America’s first super pre- 
mium ale. We call it Brewer's Gold. It’s lusty and full- 
bodied, like the imports. But with a golden amber taste 
of its own. An ale man’s ale, like no other. Because 


there is no other super premium ale. 
On Peter Ballantine's 150th anniversary, we invite 
you to lift your spirits. And ours. 


A super premium ale by Ballantine GOLD 


P. Ballantine, Cranston, R.! 
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LDV Resole $11.00 


The NIKE LDV sole is one of a variety of factory-supplied 
soles that we use in our resoling operation. Others include 
Tiger Montreal I! or Il, NB 320, NB Trail, Etonic 
Streetfighter, Brooks Villanova and more. 


Prompt 5 day série via UPS. 
Send $11.00 and your'shoes to: 
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sport’soles 
15 Strong Ave. 
Northampton, MA 01060 


(413) 586-5991 
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THE 
(;uarantee 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertis- 
ing better for you. We guarantee that if_your ad in 
the For Sale, Apartments for Rent, Roommates or 
many other categories doesn’t work after you’ve 
hought it in advance for two consecutive weeks. . . 
we will keep running it FREE. Not just for one 
more week, but until it works. All you have to do is 
call and tell us to rerun your ad. The guarantee 
applies to any non-commercial ad for a single 
transaction. Now THAT’s a guarantee. FREE until 
it works. THE Guarantee. 
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Distance running makes great demands on your body's 
energy system. Demands that cannot be met by a solid pre- 
athletic event meal. In fact, medical research has proven that 
the solid meal is not digested fast enough to produce ‘‘plus”’ 
energy prior to distant running. So you compensate by, using 
reserve stored energy for strength thereby depleting your body 
of glycogen (stored muscle fuel) and essential nutrients. This 
can present difficulties for even the most well-conditioned ath- 
lete. But a liquid pre-athletic event meal with natural digestive 
enzymes can compensate for this loss. And that’s the 
Endurance Plan. Rich in naturally delicious fruits, nuts, seeds 
and grains, Endurance supplies high-energy, unrefined, unpro- 
cessed, all natural, complex carbohydrates (primary fuel for 
exercise), needed electrolytes, organic bee pollen with royal jelly 


with natural occurring vitamins, minerals, amino acids, unsatu- 
rated fats and trace elements. Just mix one tablespoon with your 
favorite unsweetened fruit juice for improved energy and 
endurance. It’s the ultimate food formula for ultimate energy. 


ALL NATURAL INGREDIENTS: Concentrated dried potassium-rich banana; 
Nutritional and Brewers Yeast; Raw sesame seed; Raw wheat germ; Bone 
meal, dolomite, egg shell, oyster shell combination (rich natural source of 
calcium, magnesium, and trace elements); Organic bee pollen with royal 
jelly (1000 mg. per tablespoon); Raw almond; Raw sunflower seed; Soy 
protein; Korean ginseng; Genuine pure lecithin; Raw pumpkin seed; 
Concentrated dried electrolyte and complex carbohydrate — rich apricot, 
date, apple and peach. Natural digestive enzymes bromelain (from pine- 
apple) and papain (from the papaya fruit). Contains absolutely no added 
sugars, preservatives, artificial or synthetic ingredients. In fine powder 
form for more efficient digestion, absorption, assimilation, and 
utilization. 








Make check out to Twin Laboratories and mail to 


i Endurance is available at better health food stores, selected sporting goods stores or ¥ 
“ mg direct from Twin Laboratories 

5 Please send me 

7 —— ¥2 pound cans of Endurance @ 5.95 a can plus .75 for postage and handling. f 
z Check or money order enclosed OI ee or 1 

Name CBN, ERNE Sec AES Aah REI CODA Re Le 2 

‘ ais (Please Print) i 
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Twin Laboratories Inc., 174 East industry Court, Deer Park, New York 11729 
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The Endurance Pla 
for distance runners. 
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(NOW THRU APRIL 26TH) 


MEN’S RUNNER-UP™ 
COORDINATES 


You're right on track in Runner- 
Up™ for running, tennis or 
whenever you're active. Designed 
in easy comfort Trevira® polyester 
and cotton blend. Choose from col- 
lar, v-neck or tank tops and coor- 
dinating shorts in grey, red, kelly 


green or blues. All with action - 


stripes and a neat Runner-Up™ 
logo. Sizes S,M,L,XL. D-9612, all base- 
ment stores. 


“®THE NEW ERA TREVIRA” 


TOPS reg. 899 to 1499 
6.49 ..10.99 


SHORTS Reg. 5.99 to 7.99 
4.49 .5.99 


jordan marsh 


the fashion basement 


JORDAN MARSH fai A UNIT OF ALLIED STORES CHARGE IT! USE YOUR JORDAN MARSH OR AMERICAN EXPRESS® CARD 











Squires 
Continued from page 38 

‘Bill (Rodgers) was a solid, de- 
pendable runner. But he didn’t 
have that racer’s edge. 
Squires took him from be- 
ing a strong runner, to being a 
strong, -fast runner. It made him a 
killer. I mean, Billy was doing 
some incredible things in those 
workouts: three-quarter and two- 
mile repeats.” 

Rodgers soon outgrew the need 
for a full-time coach, but Squires 
had made his reputation. Runners 
began moving to Boston to learn 
under him. For distance runners, 
the Greater Boston of the track 
club’s name extended to 
somewhere west of Milwaukee. 
To date, eight of Squires’s 
runners have qualified for the 
1980 US Olympic Trials in the 
marathon. Squires believes he can 
place at least four more there. 
What he is unsure of, given the 
current status of the Olympic 
boycott, is whether that will mean 
much of anything. 

* * * 

Despite all of his athletic 
success, what Bill Squires is best 
at is Being A Source. Not an 
anonymous one, mind you. Bill 
Squires will talk about running 
the way Jimmy Carter will talk 
about Jesus, Rosalynn, or ward 
leaders in Aliquippa. This is not 
to say, however, that he is always 
comprehensible. 

“He’s got a language all his 
own,” says one of his runners. 
“He calls everyone a ‘whack.’ No 
one knows what in the hell it 
means. The first time he called me 
that, I didn’t know whether to be 
insulted, stop running immedi- 
ately, salute the flag, or what.”’ 

These days, everybody wants 
to know what Squires thinks 
about the contingencies arising 
from the proposed boycott of the 
Summer Olympics. The United 
States Olympic Committee, for 
example, wanted to know what 
Squires thought of the proposed 
‘‘counter-Olympics’’ (that 
nascent beast that Kevin White is 
seeking to set rampaging through 
Boston, pushing it hard as if it 
were a consulting contract or 
something). 

Squires told the committee that 
he was dubious about the plan for 
a number of reasons,-not the least 
of which is that few people are 
likely to care about a track meet 
between the US, Saudi Arabia, 
and the Maldive Islands. ‘So few 
countries will compete,” Squires 
concludes, “that you might as 
well make it a dual meet.” 

What most concerns Squires is 
the disruption that the pulling 
and tugging of the boycott deci- 
sion by the USOC and the Carter 
administration has caused in the 
training schedules of his athletes. 

“First,” he explains, ‘‘you try 
to build up strength and distance. 
Then, you sharpen up on speed. 
You sharpen up for a particular 
race.’ (One example: Rodgers 
came back to Squires in 1976 to 
sharpen up for that year’s New 
York Marathon. “I got him into 
the best shape I ever got anyone,” 
Squires recalls. Rodgers won in 
2:10, despite near-greenhouse 
conditions. It was, says the coach, 
‘the greatest road race I’ve ever 
seen.’’) 

Since marathoners need more 
time for preparation and, later, 
for recuperation than most other 
athletes, their schedules need to 
be thought out well in advance of 
a key race. At one time, most top 
male talent was planning on 
skipping Boston this year in favor 
of peaking for the Olympic Trials 
in May. But now, a number of 
them have decided to come to 
Boston. 

Psychologically, you should 
be reaching a peak for Boston 
around the fifth or sixth of 
April,’’ Squires says. ‘For the 
Trials, it would be sometime in 
the first week of May.” 

Squires believes male mara- 
thoners should bypass Boston in 
favor of competing in the Olym- 
pic Trials. ‘It’s. my feeling that 


you won't see but six bona fide 
Olympians in Boston this year,’ 
Squires says. ‘That's to say, six 
guys who would be in the top 10 
in the Trials. 

“A few years down the line, 
they'll say, ‘Hey, there’s Joe 
Jones, US Olympian.’ They won't 
know if you didn’t compete. But 
they‘ll all remember if someone 
says, ‘He could have been an 
Olympian, but he tried for Boston 
instead.’ ’’ 

Part of this is undoubtedly 
Squires’s recollection of his own 
experience in 1956, when, over- 
tired and over-raced, he missed 
making the US team. But part of 
it is also his appreciation of what 
being a part of a national team 
means overseas. “You may as 
well pick the team,’’ he explains 
about this problematic year, ‘give . 
them the suits, arid let them go 
their own way.” 

Most would go to“Europe, for 
any of half-a-dozen good reasons, 
both competitive and financial. 
European’ post-Olympic meets 
mean that every four years, top 
amateur athletes are put through 
an extra four weeks of tortuous 
bending and stretching in order to 
hold out their palms under even 
more tables than is customary. 
“Most of the athletes,’ remem- 
bers Squires, ‘‘couldn’t get out of 
the Montreal Olympics fast 
enough. 

‘Those are real productidn 
numbers over there. The athletes 
want to perform because of how 
knowledgeable the fans are over 
there. The press coverage is 
unbelievable because their pro 
sports aren’t that big.” 

Every Olympic year, the Euro- 
pean promoters are forced to 
squeeze all their meets into early 
June or early September. This 
avoids conflict with the Olym- 
pics. This also avoids their having 
to stage ws Sg competitions 
among stadium-maintenance per- 
sonnel. Sometimes there are two 
or three major meets going in a 
week. This compression is 
another reason Squires believes 
that an alternate Games will never 
fly. 

“If there was that meet,”’ 
Squires says, ‘‘our guys could just 
come back from Europe and run it 
like any other meet. Besides, the 
US has been told that the 
European athletes are committed 
tewthe European citcuit...Where 
does that put us™Late September? 
By that time, most athletes I know 
just want to pack it away.” 

“Most countries spend over a 
million a year on their athletes,’’ 
Squires says. ‘‘What are we going 
to do — tell England she can 
spend $4 million and then not get 
anything for it?’’ (No such 
problems should exist here. 
American athletes will merely join 
wheat, corn, and soybeans as 
subsidy crops.) 

Finally, Squires doesn’t believe 
alternate Games to be in the 
competitive interest of the world’s 
athletes. “Our guys,” he under- 
states, ‘will really be ready.”’ 
Would you, for example, want to 
be the Belgian hurdler who wins 
the 110-meter high hurdles in 
Moscow because Renaldo 
Nehemiah could not compete? 
Would you then like to be that 
same hurdler coming to the US 
(for no logical reason reason that I 
can see) to face Nehemiah on his 
home turf, where he snorts fire 
and bleeds from the teeth at the 
prospect? 

Whatever happens, Bill Squires 
beliéves that his own athletes 
should at least make the attempt 
to get on the US Olympic team, 
even if that team goes nowhere 
except to the nearest soft-drink 
commercial. ‘‘Boston’s been 
around for what, 80 years now?” 
he says. ‘It'll be around for 
another 80. But this thing only 
comes around once every four 
years. 

And, perhaps, if they give him 
the chance, Bill Squires can 
somehow get thexteam to 
Moscow. You can see it coming. 
He goes to Washington. Carter 
stands fast. Squires thinks fast. 

Then, he goes and gets permis- 
sion from Amy. _ @ 





LET THE “GAMS” BEGIN. 


The Boston Marathon, Monday. A grueling test of flesh and mind. 
Join Robin Young, Roger Twibell and everyone at TV4 for LIVE coverage, 
historic highlights and a special presentation of the great race. 


Monday from 11:30am to the finish. 
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Women 


Continued from page 40 
pics,’ says Lyons. ‘But the of- 


ganizers just say, ‘No, no dear. 


You'll hurt yourself.’ ”’ 

Lyons maintains there is no 
self-interest in her desire to see a 
women’s marathon in the Olym- 
pics. “I’m 27. I didn’t start run- 
ning to be an Olympian or a 
champion,” she says. ‘‘I started 
running to lose weight. It’s for the 
up-and-coming girls that we 
should add a 5000-meter race, a 
10,000, and a marathon. It’s too 
late to do it this year, but they 
should do it for 1984. The young 
girls will be peaking then.’ 

It won’t happen even in 1984, 
according to Boston Marathon 
race director Will Cloney. ‘‘There 
won't be a marathon for women 
in 1984,” he says flatly. ‘“The Los 
Angeles Olympic Committee has 
already determined their events. 
They wouldn’t even consider 
adding any more long-distance 
races.’ But is merely letting 
women run in the marathon really 
adding an event? 

Jane Robinson doesn’t think 
so. “We're just requesting par- 


ity,’ she says. ‘“The men have a 
marathon, and we want one too. 
They don’t have to add any new 
events. A women’s marathon 
could start relatively close to the 
men’s race and could be run with 
only a few additional judges. It 
wouldn’t require much.” 

The problem, it seems, stems 
not from the US but from other 
countries. In order to include a 
women’s marathon, the Olym- 
pics would need about 25 coun- 
tries to. compete, and few coun- 
tries now have women mara- 
thoners. 

When Robinson ran in Tokyo, 
however, she noticed that things 
are changing. ‘Few Eastern coun- 
tries have women marathon run- 
‘ners,”’ she says. ‘But the support 
for the women runners in Japan is 
great. For a country that has 
never been known for fair treat- 
ment of women, they really sup- 
port their runners. It seems to be 
getting better every year. It’s only 
a matter of time.” 

Joan Benoit feels the time has 
come and disagrees with Will 
Cloney’s assessment of the 1984 
games. ‘I’ve heard only positive 
things,’’ she says. ‘‘The host 
country can add an event, and.the 
Los Angeles Olympic Committee 


has been indicating it will be a 
women’s event. I just hope they 
don’t add a 3000 (-meter race). 
That would be thinking only 
about the sprinters, forgetting the 
distance runners completely.’’ For 
Joan Benoit, anyone who runs 
less than 26 miles is a sprinter. 

“They've got to add a mara- 
thon,” she continues. ‘We've 
been waiting so long. If they 
don’t add a marathon there could 
be trouble.”’ 

What kind of trouble? She be- 
gins to explain, then stops. ‘’I 
don’t dare use that word,’ she 
says. ‘I almost said there would 
be a boycott.”’ 

A women’s Olympic boycott in 
1984? Unlikely. But the women 
do want it known that. they’re 
willing to take drastic steps to 
gain recognition. As Patti Lyons 
so aptly puts it, “Girls should be 
able to have the same dreams as 


boys.” & 


Etiquette 


Continued from page 36 

see the Marathon should realize 
that trying to push to the front 
will make the people already there 
quite upset. Many of them will be 

















The Runner 


From high school cross-country 
runner to the world’s only winner 
of the three major marathon 
races—Boston, New York and 
Fukuoka (Japan)—here is the 
extraordinary story of ‘‘a glorious 
figure in a glorious new sport.’ 
—George A. Hirsch, Publisher, 


James Fixx, author of The Complete 
Book of Running, calls it- 


“Aremarkable book by 


one of hi 
remarkable athletes... 


Every chapter is filled with insight, inspiration, and drama. | 
Runners are going to love it. So are a lot of other people.” 





And Dr George A. Sheehan, author of 
Running & Being, hails it as- 


“Inspiring...Useful.... 
Enjoyable... 


It details the footsteps of Bill Rodgers and his race to the top. 
Inspiring for even the most veteran of runners, the book has 
plenty of useful tips for the beginner, too. Simply, a very enjoy- 
able inside view of a life centered on running.” 


Ss most 


@ With Bill Rodgers’ own personal 
advice to young runners, occasional 
and regular joggers, and professional 
athletes about footwear, clothing, and 
other running gear & vitamins and 
diet @ weight training & stretching 
exercises ™ weather and road condi- 
tions & running in competition @ and 
hundreds of tips on the physiological 
and psychological aspects of running. 


Highlighted by Bill Rodgers’ 
candid, outspoken comments 
on politics and sports, on 
amateurism, coaching and 
training, Marathoning is the 
one book that no one inter- 
ested and involved in the 
sport can afford to miss. 


With a Foreword by Amby 


Burfoot, winner of the 1968 
Boston Marathon @ Illustrated 
with 16 pages of photographs 
e $11.95 
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of a mind to do something about 
it. Again, behave. 

19) Curb your ideologies. Two 
years ago, a protestor of some ilk 
or another jumped in front of Bill 
Rodgers just as he was making 
the turn’ up Hereford Street, 
toward the Ring Road home 
stretch. Politics, as we know, has 
no place in amateur athletics. Par- 
ticularly with this many police 
around, 

20) Do not attempt to con- 
verse with Jock Semple. Semple, a 
curmudgeon who passed the 
point of being funny some five 
years ago, is acutely sensitive to 
anything that he feels is beneath 
the race’s dignity. Which does not 
explain why he hasn't already 
done away with Natick. 

21) Many runners don some 
garb that will help them stand out 
in the crowd. Usually, they suc- 
ceed all too well. Just remember 
that it’s impolite to laugh at 
people who are in pain. 

22) Do root as hard as you can 
for people with funny T-shirts. 
Be careful, however, that what 
you perceive to be the cover of 
Black Sabbath’s latest album does 
not turn out to be the national 
seal of Denmark. 

23) If you plan to hand water 
to the passing runners, be sure to 
say something like, ‘‘Hey, good 
going,” or “Not much farther.” 
Do not say anything like, “Hey 
bring back that cup.” If the day is 
especially hot, many participants 
will enjoy being hosed down, but 
don’t overdo this; few runners 
have the time to be waxed, 
buffed, and scrub-dried. 

24) Many people watch the 
Marathon to cheer on a friend or 
relative. If you’re doing so, we 
recommend you keep the cheers 
as vague and cheerful as pos- 
sible, for the sake of your 
runners morale; specific en- 
couragement can be dangerous. 
One friend of mine, running in 
1974, was moving well through 
Kenmore Square when a thought- 


. less person yelled, “Keep going, 


you've got a chance to catch Erich 
Segal!’’ My friend, unaware he 
actually was behind Segal, 
became so disheartened at the idea 
of losing to the author of Love 
Story that he dropped back 50 
places. 

25) Some people buy pro- 
grams and give each contestant a 
personal cheer. If you,plap on 
making this nice gesturé, al§o try 
to make positive identification of 
each runner’s number. To'‘hear 
‘‘Let’s go, Ralph!” if one’s name 
is Louise can throw even a veteran 
runner off stride. 

26) If someone from your.alma 
mater is running, it is all right to 
give him one of the old college 
cheers. Do not, however, expect 
him to come in on pitch for the 
fight song. 

27) The three biggest cheers 
always go to the men’s leader, the 
women’s leader, and Johnny 
Kelley. Don’t get so blitzed that 
you confuse them and tell people 
Joan Benoit looks in great shape 
for being 70. 

28) If you have seen the 
leaders go by and are within a 
mile of the finish line, be satis- 
fied. Trying to get to the Pru for 
the actual moment of victory is an 
endeavor verging on the suicidal. 
You may, of course, be enough of 
a heavy hitter to have a place on 
the dignitaries’ stand. There you 
will have a fine view of the :inish, 
but no protection from the ele- 
ments. How the mayor and the 
governor avoided pneumonia last 
year remains a mystery. 

29) After the race, the streets 
of Boston will be littered with in- 
dividuals wrapped in shiny silver 
blankets, moving in obvious 
agony. To continue your good- 
fan form, go over and ask them 
about their day in the Marathon. 
For most of them, getting to talk 
about it will be their only reward 
for running the damn thing. 

30) Bill-Rodgers will be glad to 
have you in his store — tomor- 
row. 

31). You won't be able to get in 
anyway, so don’t even try to enter 
the Eliot Lotinge. e 





Repeaters 


Continued from page 34 

trade. “I’m still in the insulation 
business with a partner,” he says. 
“It’s too good to get out of now.” 

Back in Pawson’s heydey, 
when he was a mill weaver, 
runners constituted a tiny minor- 
ity group. They got by training 
three days a week, on the 
assumption that they were saving 
their energy for races. The vast 
majority who didn’t run appar- 
ently thought that the only 
running worth .doing was 
running from burning buildings. 

‘‘Boston’s attitude about 
running was different then,” 
remembers Jerry Nason, dubbed 
“the Source’’ by virtue of his 46 
years on the press truck leading 
the race. ‘‘The thinking went, 
‘Well, it’s spring; the saps are 
running.’ ”’ 

Why anyone would submit 
himself to long periods of 
training, engaging repeatedly in 
tedious practice sessions and at 
times risking injury, was a mys- 


. tery. Those who finished 200th or 


so in the Boston Marathon were 
met with sympathy: ‘Poor chap, 
why did he even try?’ 

Pawson, however, made the 
most of the race. It was an annual: 
occasion for him to demonstrate 
some control over himself and 
some superiority over others. 
Pawson’s most resounding 
victory was in 1933, when his 
2:31:10 time was the fastest by 
six minutes. Perhaps even more 
satisfying was his win in 1941 
(‘We had a little more infor- 
mation about training by then”), 
when he outdistanced former 
champions Cote, Tarzan Brown 
(1936, ’39), and Elder John Kelley 
(1935 and ’45). 

“Kelley was at the top of the 
street, just turning onto Exeter, 
when I was finishing,’’ Pawson 
recalled. “I guess they changed 
the finish line since I ran. They 
changed the start, too. We used to 
dress in the farmhouse at Lucky 
Rock Manor — now they use the 
high school to accommodate 
everyone. It’s gotten so crowd- 
ed.”’ 

Certainly, there are differ- 
ences between the Boston Mara- 
thon that Bill Rodgers knows and 


the, one, Les Pawson remembers. 


But, Rodgers!,,is pmevertheless 
likened. .to Pawson; for reasons 
including: one that, perhaps he’d 
rather not contemplate: Pawson 
made the Olympic. Marathon 
team in 1940, only to stay home 
after the Russians invaded 
Finland. 
* * * « 

Eino Oksanen of Finland, 
another runner who’s won three 
Boston Marathons, did so at the 
expense of Young John Kelley. “I 
was Mr. Frustration,’ says 
Kelley, who won over a strong 
foreign field in 1957, but had to 
settle for second-best five times 
between 1956 and ‘63. ‘I was up 
against the man the newspapers 
called ‘the Ox.’ That, naturally, 
has its implications. Here was this 
runner who ran like an unstop- 
pable animal. When the gun went 
off, he was wholly committed to 
the race.”’ 

Oksanen won in 1959, ’61 and 
‘62 — that’s in three successive 
tries, really, since he stayed home 
in 1960. Will Cloney, who has 
watched about 60 Marathons and 
directed about half that many, 
remembers him this way: ‘He 
was a very strong, typically 
sturdy Scandinavian who could 
have turned around and run all 
the way back to Hopkinton.” 
Cloney adds, anticlimactically: 
“But he didn’t.”’ 

Oksanen went back to Finland, 
where he took a job as a police 
detective. Kelley still lives in 
Mystic, Connecticut, and will 
retire in June from his long-time 
vocation of teaching English at 
the high school. The only news 
Kelley ever hears of Oksanen, 
Antti Viskari (the 1956 winner), 
and Paavo Kotila (the 1960 
winner) comes from Finnish 





families in nearby Plainfield. 

Kelley’s performance in 1962, 
when he finished fourth behind 
“the Ox,’”’ was reported over his 
school’s public-address system, 
with the principal acting as 
sportscaster. 

‘That was my first real 
introduction to the Boston Mara- 
thon,” recalls Amby Burfoot, 
who was then a sophomore at 
Kelley’s high school and who 
would himself win a Boston 
Marathon six years later. 

“By the time I won, in 1968, 
there were 980 starters,” said 
Burfoot, now an editor of 
Runners’ World. “That was an 
unbelievable growth, for the old- 
timers. Then in the ’70s, the race 
just doubled each year — from 
100P to 2000, 4000, and last year 
8000.” 

Both former champs named 
Kelley have withstood the 
changes to the running scene and 
remain among the crowd's favor- 
ites on race day year after year. 
This year, Young John Kelley will 
start his 27th Boston Marathon 
and Elder John Kelley, now a 72- 
year-old artist on the Cape, his 
49th. 

‘‘We’ve got some crazy 
similarities,’ Young John. says. 
“Very frequently we’re mistaken 
for father and son. Spectators 
yell, ‘Good luck to you and your 
father!’ when I go by, which I 
can’t very well correct on the run. 

“T used to go stay with John 
and his wife at their house on the 
Arlington-Belmont line a few 
days before the race each year. It 
was a holiday for both-of us. 
People would ask John if I was his 
son. Of course, my father had 
died when I was young, and John 
didn’t have any children of his 
own. So he would say, ‘Well, yes, 
he’s my athletic son.’ ” 

Elder Kelley had about as much 
luck winning the Marathon as 
Younger Kelley did. He wore the 
laurel wreath in ‘35 and ‘45, but 
finished second a record seven 
times. 

a * * 

Until 1975, when Bill Rodgers 
burst onto the marathon scene as 
such an unknown fhat the papers 
referred to him as ‘Will ‘ Rodgers, 
any mention of the “man from 
Melrose” meant Clarence DeMar. 
DeMar, after all, won an unprece- 
dented seven Boston Marathons 
between 1911 ahd°1930.“And do 
you know,”"'Wilb Cloney ‘Says, 

“that the doctors didf’t let him 
run during ‘his’ nine best’ ‘yéars 
(1912-'20)? Said he had a heart 
murmur. 

““‘DeMar was’a great athlete,”’ 
Cloney says. ‘‘But he was a 
serious runner and didn’t care for 
fanfare at the end of a race. He 
was a typesetter at the Boston 
Herald-Tribune and would put in 
a full night’s work after winning. 
None of this Gerard Cote stuff. 
He sometimes wouldn't talk to 
sportswriters, even Herald- 
Tribune sportswriters.” 

* * ne 

Clarence DeMar died in 1958, 
and Tarzan Brown was struck by 
a car and killed after leaving a 
bar, in 1975. But among the old- 
time winners who are alive and 
kicking, a few are alive and 
running. And many. still enjoy 
watching the Boston Marathon. 
(‘The race is the tradition, not the 
runners,” Cloney maintains.) 
Seventy-three-year-old John 
Miles, winner ‘in 1926 and ‘29, 
came down from Nova Scotia last 
April, some 50 years after his 
most recent win. And Gerard 
Cote, who usually sends his 
regards to Jerry “the Source” 
Nason via a friend, is making an 
exception this year and will greet 
Nason himself. 

“A reunion of winners is an 
interesting idea — it hasn’t been 
done before,”’ said Amby Burfoot, 
who at least keeps in touch with 
his one-time Wesleyan University 
roommate, Bill Rodgers. ‘‘There’s 
no winners’ club or anything,’’ 
Burfoot laments. “You see the 
past winners’ names only once a 
year, when they’re listed. on the 
official program.” a 


* @ 


MAYBE NEXT YEAR? 


Shin training for next year’s marathon now. We 
have excellent facilities and programs for men 
and women, beginners or advanced, including: 
Indoor and outdoor track 
Fitness Classes 
Jogging Clinic 
* Road Runners’ Club 
Also: special summer memberships — June, 
July, August, September — only $60. 


CAMBRIDGE 
FAMILY 


820 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE ® CAMBRIDGE, MA02139 ¢ (617) 876-3860 


Visa and Mastercharge accepted. 








Think of Marathon 


1980 Boston Marathon Brunch with Labatt’s 


Before or after the Boston Marathon on Monday, April 
21st have brunch and a Labatt’s at one of the following 


fine restaurants: . 





DOCKSIDE 181 STATE ST. 
SALOON (QUINCY MARKET) 





743 BOYLSTON ST. 
(ACROSS FROM 
PRUDENTIAL CENTER) 





44 BRATTLE ST. 
(HARVARD SQUARE) 





60 STATE ST. 
(FACING FANEUIL HALL) 





. 22 BOYLSTON ST. 
(HARVARD SQUARE) 





. Street 33 DUNSTER ST. 
(HARVARD SQUARE) 
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Labatt Importers, Inc., Amherst. NY 1980 Master Brewers Since 182 
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Sporting 
eye 


Long days’ 
journeys into 
the ninth 


by Michael Gee 


t looks like a long season. Oh, not the 
| kind you might be thinking of; after 
all, the Red Sox are on a four-game 
winning streak, and for now in posses- 
sion of first place in the American League 
East, for what that’s worth after one 


week. No, I mean really long — as in time. 


spent at the ballpark, actually watching, 
playing, or waiting for baseball. 

In the Red Sox’ three games. with the 
Tigers at Fenway Park, no contest came 
near making it under the three-hour mark, 
as’ the increasingly smaller crowds were 
treated to (a) a 56-minute rain delay, (b) a 
66-minute rain delay, and (c) an 11- 
inning game that must have played hell 
with Logan traffic, seeing as how the 
game ended at 5:30 and the Detroit folks 
were scheduled to make a 6:40 flight. 
Incidentally, the Red Sox won all three 
games, each of which could be fairly 
described as unusual. 


* * * 


All things considered, it was not the or- 
dinary Opening Day. Don Zimmer got a 
standing ovation (to go with his ejec- 
tion), there were few firecrackers, and the 
only fight of consequence took place in 
Section 29, of all places — not the bleach- 
ers. On the other hand, the brawl was de- 
scribed by Fenway regulars as ‘‘one of the 
worst” or “one of the best” they’d ever 
seen, and it attained a certain amount of 
fame when it was revealed by Herald 
staffer Bob Keeley that his complaints 
about rowdyism in that section had led, 
through a Hudson Institute scenario of 
mutual escalation, to the final stage of to- 
tal war. 

Well, it’s interesting to note that brawls 
at Fenway seem more pressworthy when 
they occur in the good seats, rather than 
in the bleacher areas that have -been 
Apocalypse Now for some time., The sad 
fact is that — short of installing bouncers 
at each gate, the way any properly run sa- 
loon would — there is no way to prevent 
wretched human behavior at a sports 
event. How efficiently it’s handled after it 
occurs, on the other hand, varies from 
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Springstead bounces Zim 


place to place; on the whole, Fenway Park 
is somewhere in the middle in that re- 
gard. Those purchasing tickets to mass 
sports events would do themselves a fa- 
vor by remembering that in any group of 
that size, a substantial number will be 
total jerks. In AD 1980, it’s foolish to as- 
sume otherwise. 

The rest of Monday’s news was domi- 
nated by one bouncee, Don Zimmer, who 
was tossed out in the top of the first for 
the mortal sin of contesting ball-and- 
strike calls, and for the deadly sin of com- 
ing to the mound to do it. After a brief 
conference between Zimmer and the bat- 
tery, Dennis Eckersley and Carlton Fisk, 
home-plate ump Marty Springstead came 
out to ask that play be resumed, where- 
upon Zimmer let him have it. The roars 
of the crowd that greeted their exchange 
were the loudest of the day, so it’s sad to 
report that after the game Zimmer insist- 
ed, “I was so mad I didn’t hear the crowd 
at all.” His first — and probably only — 
standing ovation of the year, and he 
didn’t hear it. One suspects that this man 
is well and truly star-crossed. 

Even if he didn’t hear the bravoes, Zim- 
mer’s protest worked. Before it, Eckers- 
ley had allowed three walks, gesticulat- 
ing about close calls all the way. After it, 
he didn’t-give up any — or any runs, 


mer: sins mortal and deadly 


either. Between a Jerry Remy triple 
(thank you, Jason Thompson and Champ 
Summers) and a Fred Lynn home run, the 
Red Sox had a 3-1 lead at the end of seven 
innings. That’s when the rains came. 

Okay, it was Opening Day and the 
game was fairly close, but still, one won- 
ders if the umpires acted as the very souls 
of reason in resuming the contest after 
nearly an hour of rain. At any rate, Jack 
Billingham and Tom Burgmeier were 
equally effective in the second half, and 
matters ended as they had been suspend- 
ed, 3-1. 

Afterwards, Eckersley was generous in 
crediting Zimmer with having “helped 
me settle back down” in the first, but the 
manager himself was strangely reluctant 
to take credit for his act. In fact, he 
seemed downright embarrassed. “I’ve 
only been thrown out three times in this 
league, I think,” he said. ‘I had to watch 
the game down in the runway. That's a 
horseshit seat down there. All you can see 
is the pitcher winding up.” Asked if he’d 
gone out to be ejected, so as to inspire his 
team, Zimmer simply noted that “if that 


worked, I’d have been thrown out of half 


the games last year.” 
After a day off to allow state business 
and public education to recover their 


bearings, Boston and Detroit combined 


their best and worst efforts on Wednes- 
day for a thoroughly weird baseball 
game, one that the 200 or so fans who 
stuck it out will brag about having seen 
for some time. 

To begin with, it was temperate New 
England April weather, cold and nasty. 
So nasty that attendance was only 9238, 
the lowest since September of 1976. At 
first, it appeared that the game might be 
more or less normal. The starters were 
two young lefthanders, Dan Schatzeder 
and Bruce Hurst; neither had it, so lots of 
hits and walks made it 6-5, Boston, after 
three innings. As is custom in such cir- 
cumstances, one reliever — in this case, 
Steve Renko, for the Red Sox — did a 
good job, while his mates continued their 
assault on the opposition’s staff. So it was 
9-5, Red Sox, when it rained again. Rained 
like hell, in fact, close to snow, and the 
press corps just couldn’t imagine why the 
ground crew started refolding the tarps 
30 minutes into the season’s second de- 
lay. 

“It’s like the old British Navy,” sug- 
gested one writer. “’They’re just putting 
the crew through drills to keep them in 
fighting trim.” 

This ingenious explanation was, alas, 
untrue. The game resumed in the top of 
the eighth, no doubt to the great dis- 
pleasure of Summers, the Detroit out- 
fielder who'd been painfully hit by a Ren- 
ko pitch just seconds before the gamé had 
been called, and who now had to go out 
and run the bases when he could’ve been 
near the heating pad. 

By this time, the crowd had dwindled 
to a good-sized committee of people who 
like baseball far more than is good for 
them, and the representatives of the me- 
dia tried to count these poor souls indi- 
vidually as they huddled in box seats of- 
fering all the comfort of the trenches of 
Flanders. They saw some interesting 
baseball, though. Not good baseball, but 
a long way from boring. 

The single-header resumed with a 
classic Butch Hobson error, letting in a 
run to make the score 9-6. That was a 
mere overture. The bottom of the eighth 
offered the happy few high comedy, the 
top of the ninth near-tragedy. 

In the eighth, Tony Perez, who'd al- 
ready had a homer, single, and double 
(amid cries of “Bob Who?’’), singled 
again with two out. Carl Yastrzemski’s 
double down the right-field line then pro- 
duced a play that’s guaranteed to make 
the highlight films — if not the Sox’, 
then Berlitz’s. 

As the ball headed for the corner, Perez 
went to second, then third, and then ran _ 
right through Eddie Yost’s st 
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Or it would have, if Tiger pitcher 
Aurelio Lopez hadn't cut the ball off 
some seven feet from catcher Lance Par- 
rish. He then flipped the ball lamely to 
Parrish, just in time for Perez to slide in 
with Boston’s 10th run. : 

Perspicacious students of the game will 
note several things wrong with this pic- 
ture. For one, the pitcher is supposed to 
back up the catcher on throws from the 
outfield, not vice versa. For another, the 
two players should most assuredly not be 
at epee range. And for another, pitchers 
do not go around cutting off throws 
without explicit orders from the catchers 
they’re intended for. According to Yost, 
Perez provoked this last unorthodoxy by 
yelling “cut it off’ to Lopez in Spanish. 
A fine story, but one Perez laughingly de- 
nied, saying ‘‘No, that was just some- 
thing I said in the clubhouse.’ This is 
probably true enough (why would Aure- 
lio Lopez believe that a catcher named 
Lance Michael Parrish was yelling at him 
in Spanish?), but the important fact 
about the Tigers is that most people were 
ready to believe Yost’s version. 

The Sparky Anderson myth may die 
with this year’s Tiger team. One expects 
young clubs to make errors, sure — but 
Detroit turns every down-the-line 
grounder an@ fly ball into a real Cana- 
dian Club adventure: And that’s not to 
mention the errors Anderson made him- 
self. On Wednesday, for example, he 
intentionally walked Dwight Evans (then 
hitting .000) to pitch to Jerry Remy, who 
promptly knocked in a run. 

And that wasn’t even his worst sin of 
the day. Tom Burgmeier, in for the afore- 
mentioned top of the ninth, had nothing. 
The 10-6 lead had become 10-9, with 
John Wockenfuss on second, when 
Sparky sent pitcher Jack Morris in to run 
for Wockenfuss. Only one thing was 
wrong with this strategy: Morris had 
pitched on Monday, and accordingly was 
wearing spikeless shoes. So when Richie 
Hebner then singled, Morris slipped on 
the sodden turf at third. 

Whereupon Carlton Fisk won himself 
a game. Jim Rice, fielding Hebner’s liner, 
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Fisk and the guys: exemplary statistics, plus something extra 


threw past Hobson, vainly waving at the 
still-prostrate Morris, to Fisk. Fisk 
then saw Hebner inexplicably breaking 
for second (who does coach first for De- 
troit, anyway?) and threw to second. Per- 
fectly. Hebner was nailed, and after a 
routine 381-foot drive Evans caught lean- 
ing over the bullpen wall, the game was 
over, four-and-a-half hours after it had 
begun. For six weeks, people had won- 


dered what would happen when Fisk had 
to make his first throw under pressure. 
They had an answer. 

After the game, one of the crowd of re- 
porters around Perez changed the sub- 
ject from the phantom-Spanish play and 
mentioned that this was Tony’s second 
Fenway Park homer. “Do you remember 
the first one?” Perez was asked. 

“Yeah, I remember,” he said, grinning 


as he thought of a certain late-October 
night. 
* * »* 

It’s not totally correlative that the Red 
Sox are 4-0 with Fisk catching and 0-2 
without him, but it’s a long way from 
coincidence, too. Usually, it’s the guys 
who don’t have the natural gifts who are 
credited with the ability to influence the 
game beyond their statistics. Fisk, whose 
statistics are exemplary, is surely one of 
the players who can do exactly that. So 
perhaps it’s fitting that Fisk won last 
Thursday’s game in the manner that 
made him nationally renowned; he broke 
a tie game in the bottom of the 11th by 
hitting a home run into the foul pole, not 
three feet from the touch-down site of his 
homer in the Sixth Game, perhaps the 
most famous in Fenway’s history. Still, 
this isn’t as important as what else hap- 
pened to Fisk last week — namely, that he 
spent 36 straight innings behind the 
plate and looked good. 

“I was relieved to catch the first game 
and get it over with,” Fisk said Thurs- 
day. ‘I’m surprised I feel as comfortable 
as I do. My arm feels better than any time 
last year. I’m trying to pull the ball out (of 
the mitt) lower, so I lead with the elbow 
instead of the shoulder.” 

After Thursday’s 5-4 win, Zimmer 
complimented both Fisk and Dick Drago, 
who threw five innings of one-hit relief 
to earn the win. Zimmer said, “Fisk put 
the glove where he (Drago) wanted and 
Drago put it there.” Sounds easy, but it’s. 
the essence of the game. There are few 
relationships in sports closer than that of 
the battery; simply put, Fisk makes a fine 
partner. For a pitching staff that needs 
help, he provides a great deal. 

Carlton Fisk has heard all kinds of 
criticism over the last year and a half. His 
first week this season suggests that his 
critics lack both baseball knowledge and 
the ability to judge character. 

Tony Perez, speaking to himself in the 
locker room on Thursday, had the last 
word so far on Fisk’s return. “Hey,” he 
said. ‘This is the second time Sparky’s 
left yelling, ‘Go foul! Go foul!’ ” 
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FOLK UP YOUR 
SATURDAYS 
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~IN_THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 


by D.C. Denison 








he idea started in 1921, when the Atlantic City Business Men’s 
League, eager to extend the tourist season beyond Labor Day, 
decided to hold a pageant to determine “the most beautiful 

Bathing Girl in America.” Pageant scholars since then have searched 

for classical or mythological antecedents to the modern-day beauty 

contest, but there are, apparently, none. (The Judgment of Paris, 

remember, was fixed.) So it all began, rather unromantically, with a 

committee of 10 middle-aged businessmen headed by one Thomas P. 

Endicott, a dry cleaner (‘When 

you see a spot, call Endicott’’). 

The title of “Miss America,” as it 

turns out, was suggested by a 

local newspaper reporter. 

What's surprising about. all of 

this is that no one had thought of 

it sooner. Because since that time, 

consciousness-raising notwith- 

standing, beauty contests have 

not only flourished, they have 

reproduced as well. Now, along- 

side the Miss America pageant, 

which on the second Saturday 

night in September causes 

millions of normally polite men 

and women to sit in front of their 

televison sets and make catty 

comments about 51 perfectly nice 

young women, we have contests 

to select Miss Universe, Miss 

USA, Miss World, Miss Inter- 

national Beauty, Miss Venus, 

Miss Teen-age America, Our 

Little Miss, and, of course, Mrs. 

America. And these are just the 

national and international 

contests. 

On the local level you have 

contests like Miss Piggy’s Pizza. I 

attended a Miss Piggy’s Pizza 

beauty pageant once, the year 

they brought Billy Carter north as 

the featured judge. The pageant . 

was held at the Park Plaza Hotel, 

and it was typical of most local 

versions: in effect, a publicity 

gimmick that brought together 

contestants chosen by area bars 

that carried Piggy’s Pizza. Miss 

Sly Fox was there, as was Miss 

Golden Banana, Miss Toro 


Roy difost 


Lounge, and so on. The host was the well-known semi-comedian Norm 
Crosby, and as each girl (I learned early that they are always called 
““girls’’) walked down the runway, he read a capsule description. There 
was a steady stream of joggers, future legal secretaries, bicyclists, 
volleyball players, and one “sports spectator.’’ Each received enthusi- 
astic applause from a small pocket of supporters. 
The judges were supposed to score each contestant from one to 10 in 
three categories: street clothes, bathing suits, and evening gowns. Once 
the finalists had been selected, 
they each had to come out and an- 
swer The Big Question, which 
was, ‘What woman do you ad- 
mire most?” . 

This, as it turns out, was the 
deciding factor. Miss Redwood 
Lounge won the hearts of the 
crowd and the judges by reply- 
ing, ‘‘Totie Fields,’’ whereas Miss 
Village Barn, who had been the 
odds-on favorite going into the 
question session (Billy Carter 
admitted later that he had given 
her a 14 in the swimsuit competi- 
tion), answered, ‘‘Jackie 
Onassis.’’ This was greeted by 
loud groans and even boos. 

I remember asking one of the 
contestants afterward if the 
finalists got anything. “Yeah,” 
she replied, “sore feet.’’ Some- 
one else inquired, ‘Where do you 
go after you win the Miss Piggy’s 
Pizza beauty pageant?’ 

“T don’t know,’ came the 
reply. “You probably go and get 
sloshed.”’ 

Why do people enter these 
contests? “It’s an opportunity, 
according to Bruce Robert, the 
executive director of the Miss 
Massachusetts pageant. ‘‘It’s one 
of the steps that someone takes 
along the way. It’s not the end of 
the road — a lot of the girls go on 
to very successful careers — and it 
isn’t the greatest thing in the 
world, but it is an exciting step in 
the right direction.”’ 

In Massachusetts, there are 

Continued on page 4 
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edited by Barbara Wallraff 











GO WEST 


Nothin’ wrong with conventional vacations. But you can 
think them up by yourself, or hear about possibilities lots of 
places. So where do you find out about trips that aren’t 
slanted toward couples; are scenic, rugged, and 
adventuresome; and are engineered on a small scale, by local 
people? Right here. (Now please bear in mind that the extra- 
ordinary never comes cheap.) 

For women only, an annual sojourn in Wyoming’s Teton 
range is run by the Infinite Odyssey, Inc. This year’s 12-day 
program (August 17 through 28; $685 plus transportation to 
Jackson, Wyoming; the lowest round-trip air fare we found 
was $431) includes backpacking expeditions, rock-climbing 
instruction and practice, one day of working on a hay farm, 
and one day of rafting on the Snake River. A maximum of 10 
participants will be accompanied by two experinced leaders: 
Jenny Russell, director of Infinite Odyssey; and Sandy 











Brown, its director of admissions. To take part, you've got to 
be over 19 years old — so even though everyone sleeps in 
sleeping bags, cooks, and does chores, it won’t be just like 
Girl Scout camp. 

Odyssey is a non-profit organization “which believes in the 
value of learning by doing... . We choose the wilderness as 
our setting because it is beautiful, demanding, and honest.” 
For adults of both sexes and for students over 15 years old, 
Odyssey runs other, similarly active expeditions in the Tetons 
and other scenic areas of the US throughout the summer; 
prices and time spans vary. . 

For more information, write or call the Infinite Odyssey, 25 
Huntington Ave., Suite 324, Boston, MA 02116; 353-1793. 

+ * a 

If you can put together a horsy foursome, you can hire an 
experienced guide (Ralph K. Miller), two cooks and camp- 
makers, and a string of horses for a week of horsepacking 
around Yellowstone NationalsPark. With such a staff (and 
such a price: $800 per person, plus transportation to Boze- 
man or Billings, Montana; air fare is $316, round-trip), “it’s 
not a roughin’-it deal,”” says Miller. ‘‘It’s strictly first-class.”’ 
Miller, a native of Cape Cod, has been running horsepacking 
trips for six seasons; this year’s season runs from June 1 to 
September 15, with a new group arriving each Saturday. 

His trips generally head away from the tourist zones, where 
Old Faithful and begging bears are the attractions. Instead 
they go to open country where moose and elk roam and where 
there’s ‘bathing in hot springs under 60-foot-high water- 
falls’ and fishing ‘‘where one-and-a-half to two-pound trout 
are the rule rather than the exception,’’ according to Miller. 
“The place is a little paradise. I’ve never seen anything like 
it.” He also says, ‘Ninety percent of my people have never 
been on a horse before,” and that “‘there’s no pressure for 
anyone to do anything they don’t want. It’s their vacation.” 

If it sounds great except that you don’t know enough other 
would-be cowpokes to book a trip, you’re not out of luck. On 
request, Miller schedules weeks for unrelated individuals and 
couples periodically throughout the season. 

For more information, write or call Ralph K. Miller, Box 
191, Stockbridge, MA 01262, (413) 528-9259. After May 1, 
write to Miller, General Delivery, Cooke City, MT 59020, or 
call the Stockbridge phone number and leave a message. 

— B.W. 
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CAUSE WAYS 


The Coalition for a Non-Nuclear 
World’s rally in Washington, DC, on 
Saturday, April 26, is being planned as 
a veritable invasion of the nation’s 
capital. The coalition’s New England 
office alone has chartered 25 buses and 
a 12-car train to transport more than 
2000 people from Boston to the rally, at 
bargain rates. And that’s just for 
miscellaneous individuals who want to 
go; a number of affinity groups are 
arranging their own transportation so as 
to stay longer, for a non-violent 
storming of the Pentagon on Monday, 
April 28. 

Anyone may buy a round-trip ticket 
for the special Amtrak train ($42, as 
opposed to $57 for the regular 
excursion fare) or for one of the buses 
($30, versus $56.74 for the trip by 
Greyhound) — unless the tickets are 
already sold out. All conveyances leave 
at 11 p.m. Friday — the train from 
South Station and the buses from 
Boston Common — except for one early 
bus departing Friday at 1 a.m. so that its 
passengers can attend a religious service 
and an all-night vigil before the rally. 
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The train and all buses will return to 
Boston Saturday once the rally is over. 
If you'd like to buy only a one-way 
ticket, you're invited to call the Freedom 
Center, which is coordinating 
transportation; its staff will try to work 
out special arrangements. 

Saturday’s rally is planned to start at 
10 a.m. at the Capitol, where regional 
leaders will speak until noon. Then 
everyone will walk to the Wahington 
Monument, where more than a dozen 
speakers (including Helen Caldicott, 
Barry Commoner, Steven Gaskin, and 
Dick Gregory) and several musicians 
and musical groups (among them Richie 
Havens, Bonnie Raitt, and Pete Seeger) 
will hold forth for the remainder of the 
rally. 
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The five goals of this event, in slogan 
form, are: “Stop Nuclear Power, Zero 
Nuclear Weapons, Safe Energy, Full 
Employment, and Honor Native Amer- 
ican Treaties (this last one is perti- 
nent, Coalition literature tells us, because 
“over half of the uranium resources in 
the US are on Native American reserva- 
tions’). The organizations supporting 
these goals include Friends of the Earth, 
United Steel Workers Local 1010, the 
Clamshell Alliance, the Gray Panthers, 
Dykes Opposed to Nuclear Techno- 
logy, SANE, and many, many more, 
which together make up the Coalition. 

To get train or bus tickets, bring cash, 
a cashier’s check, or a money order to 
the Freedom Center, 355 Boylston St., 
Boston, open daily from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m. For more information about 
transportation, call the Center at 536- 
7442. For more information about the 
rally, call the New England Coalition 
office at 354-1204. —B.W. 
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OUT OF SIGHT 


Harry Blackstone goes on tour with a camel, an 
Abyssinian ass, a tiger, a gorilla, and a three-and- 
a-half-ton elephant. The animals disappear 
frequently, but that’s okay; it’s part of his show, 
the Blackstone Circus of Illusions. 

This magical mystery tour has been booked into 
the Shubert Theater for two weeks, starting 
Tuesday, April 29. Blackstone, whose father, 
Harry Sr., was a prominent magician around the 
turn of the century, is now one of the country’s 
leading magicians. He'll be doing levitations, 
sawing a woman in two (with a 36-inch buzzsaw, 
yet) — all that stuff — for a total of over 140 
miscellaneous feats of magic and 25 “‘large-scale’’ 
illusions, in a performance that lasts more than two 
hours. 

Regular ticket prices ($9 to $17.50) are high 
enough to cause some disillusionment. But the cost 
of attending a ‘’Children’s Edition’’ on Thursday, 
May 1,:at 10:30 a.m. (the same show for $6 per 
ticket, whether it’s for a kid or not — better make 
reservations early for this one) sounds more 
bearable, if the hour of day isn’t exactly 
enchanting. 

The Blackstone Circus of Illusions will perform 
at the Shubert Theater, 265 Tremont St., Boston, 
April 29 through May 11, on Tuesday through 
Saturday at 8 p.m.; matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2 p.m. and Sunday at 3 p.m.; plus 
Thursday, May 1, at 10:30 a.m. For more 
information or to make reservations, call the 
theater at 426-4520. ar BOW. 
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cellist, and herself on electric piano. After the 

performance, the trio will answer questions and 
talk about the music and their instruments. This 
introduction to opera, a special for public-school 
vacation week, is designed to appeal most to kids 


Quick. Before someone (maybe even you) tells 
your kids that opera is pompous, boring, and 
stuffy, take them to Bloomingdale’s on Thursday 
afternoon, April 24, for a performance by Susan 
Stone’s Brown Bag Opera. 

Here, children will sit on the floor, and they 
may join in as Stone sings all the parts to a 30- 


in kindergarten through third grade. 

Susan Stone’s Brown Bag Opera will perform 
in the “Young World” children’s department at 
Bloomingdale’s, the Mall at Chestnut Hill, on 
Thursday, April 24, at 1 p.m. and at 3 p.m. 
Admission is free (although some publicity for 
the event states that tickets are required, its 





minute version of Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel. She will be accompanied by a violinist, 


coordinator assures us they're not; that decision 
a has been changed). — B.W. 








THE ROVING EYE 


What do you imagine these people are looking at? How 
would you feel if you were one of them? 

I imagine that they’re looking up... at a building 
falling down. They’re looking up a giant's dress. That 
was my first thought, but I censored it for print. 

David Juda, theater director, 
Cambridge 

They're watching someone jump from the top of the 
Empire State Building. They‘re in New York, and 
they're just waiting for her — it’s a her — to come down. 
I think it’s pretty funny, actually. How would I feel if I 
was one of them? I'd hope she didn’t land on me. 
Ee Jane, nurse, 

os Brighton 

I think they're looking at a rocket. I don’t know. 
Maybe they all felt like looking at the sky or something. 
If they weren't looking at.anything and I was standing 
there, I'd kind of think they were a little strange, you 
know? 

Katy Sullivan, Xerox operator, 
Cambridge 

I think they're looking at a bomb dropping. I mean, 
we have to think in these terms these days because 
that’s a very big possibility, and so that’s what they‘re 
looking at. I wouldn't feel really very happy, no. I 
would feel really upset. I would feel probably like this 
guy with the mustache — he’s about to eat his finger. 

Andrew Bush, check-out person, 
Cambridge 

It could be a streaker jumping out of a balloon. I’m 
not sure; that’s a bunch of pretty shocked-looking 
people. It could be any of a number of things. Dirigible 
disaster, who knows? 

Tony Morabito, musician 
Waban 

Well, Skylab has already fallen, so it can’t be that. 
They're probably looking at God. And God, from their 
appearances, looxs pretty naked. Everyone has bulging 
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eyes and their mouths are agape. I’d probably be pretty 
much the same — bulging eyes and mouth agape — 
although I don’t think my eyes would bulge quite as 
much. 
Jack Crittenden, publisher and editor, 
Cambridge 
They're looking at something frightening. I'd feel 
like this little fellow on the right who’s looking the 
other way. He seems to have something else distracting 
him other than what is attracting the attention of most 
of the people there. Who knows what it could be? A 
pune crashing, heading downward, something like 
that. : 
Don Anderson, Harvard teaching fellow, 
Somerville 


The sky is falling. I guess if the sky was falling 
they'd try to run. I don’t know. I don’t feel very 
creative today. 

Nancy Allen, temporary sécretary, 
Cambridge 

My first thought is that they're looking at something 

in the sky, something falling. A bird. The bird's falling. 
Ben Emerson, service technician, 
Back Bay 

A falling meteor. I would feel scared to death. They 
all look pretty scared, I think. Surprised. They’re just 
waiting for it to fall on them. 

Elizabeth Vlassis, Middlebury College student, 
Middlebury, Vermont 
— B.W. 
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Continued from page 1 
usually 15 to 20 regional contests 
leading to the statewide Miss 
Massachusetts pageant. All, 
including the state pageant, are 
non-profit, “just like the Boy 
Scouts,’” according to Robert. 
Most of these contests are spon-: 
sored by community groups, like 
the Jaycees or the Chamber of 
Commerce. The major prizes, in 
the Miss America-sponsored 
pageants, are always scholar- 
ships: $1200 for Miss Massachu- 
setts, $20,000 for Miss America. 
That's reason enough to enter 
right there,’’ Robert says. 
“Nationwide, the Miss America 
pageant in its local, state, and 
national forms gives out about 
$2.5 million a year in scholarship 
money. A lot of bucks.” 
Notwithstanding all the effort 
it takes to run a Miss. Massa- 
chusetts pageant (Robert, an 
engineering supervisor at a 
machine-tool company, puts in at 
least a few hours a day on the 
pageant during the eight-month 
season, from late winter to 
September), there has never been 
a Miss America from Massa- 
chusetts. Nevertheless, Robert 


refuses to be fatalistic. ‘In recent 
memory we've had a first runner- 
up, a second runner-up, and three 
girls, in the top 10,” he says. “And 
we're always hoping.” 

Susan Sadlier, Miss Massa- 
chusetts 1975, isn’t surprised that 
so few girls from the Northeast 
have won. “In the South they 
breed girls for Miss America,” 
she says. ‘It’s a whole different 
world down there for women. Up 
here it’s different. I remember 
once when I was Miss Massa- 
chusetts I had to go to some event 
at the Harvard Coop, and I had to 
put up with a lot of deleterious 
remarks. People up here can’t 
figure out what you’re doing with 
that banner over your shoulder.” 

Sadlier started her contest 
career by entering a local pageant, 
the Miss Coast Guard compe- 
tition. She was a student-at the 
time, at Fitchburg State, and she 
entered on a bet. “I was a 
chemistry student and I wore 
braids, wire-rimmed glasses, and 
combat boots,”’ she says now, “so 
it really seemed like an unlikely 
idea.” 

As it turns out, she became 
Miss Coast Guard, and went on 


to become Miss Massachusetts. 
After this, Atlantic City was 
something of a disappointment: 
she didn’t make the finals, and 
she didn’t even get to talk with 
Bert Parks. (‘‘Actually, that was 
no big deal,’’ she says now.) On 
her return to Masschusetts, 
however, Sadlier discovered that 
the pageant wasn’t through with 
her yet. “You have a lot of 
commitments,’’ she says. 
“Suppose a store has donated a 
prize to the pageant — well, when 
they have an opening or some- 
thing, Miss Massachusetts is 
supposed to show up.” This 
wasn’t always convenient, 
especially since Sadlier had taken 
a job in Lowell. “‘Sometimes,’’ she 
says, “I'd be working and they'd 
call up and say that there was a 
function that I had to attend that 
night in some place like New 
Bedford. Well, that was a lot of 
trouble. In other states, like Cali- 
fornia, the whole operation is run 
more like a business. In New 
Jersey, Miss New Jersey makes 
about $30,000 a year. But in 
Massachusetts, it doesn’t quite 
work out that way.” 

By the end of her reign, Sadlier 


had had enough. ‘’ You have to be 
really strong to take all that,’’ she 
says. In fact, she felt so strongly 
about the experience that she 
decided to warn any prospective 
Miss Massachusetts about the 
perils that lay ahead. At the end 
of her year, on the day of the 
contest, she called a press 
conference to announce her 
disenchantment. ‘‘There was 
quite an uproar about that,’ she 
recalls. But Sadlier, who now 
works for Wang Laboratories, 
still understands the attraction 
that the pageant holds for contest- 
ants. ‘Really, it’s the American 
dream,” she says. ‘Apple pie, 
America, and the flag. The way 
most girls probably figure it, ‘if 
someone has to be Miss America, 
it might as well be me.’ ” 

Roy diTosti, a Boston-area 
photographer, has been photo- 
graphing beauty contests for the 
last five years, as a project, which 
makes him something of an 
impartial expert (see the accom- 
panying photos for some of his 
work). However, he generally 
shuns major contests, like Miss 
America, in favor of the smaller, 
regional ones. “I like to photo- 
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graph everyday people in 
everyday sort of events,” he says. 
“| like to get shots of local people 
from the area getting together, so 
beauty pageants are a natural. For 
one thing, they are peculiar 
American cultural events; for 
another, they are very easy to 
photograph — it is very com- 
fortable to be there as a photog- 
rapher. Most of the fathers and 
uncles, after all, have their 
cameras, SO no one even notices.” 


Why does diTosti think that 
beauty pageants have survived? 
“T think some of the attraction 
has to do with being a celebrity,” 
he says. ‘With being queen of the 
prom for a night. But at the local 
level these pageants are much 
different from anything you'll see 
on TV. As far as the competition 
goes, it’s like the difference 
between watching Muhammad 
Ali fight and watching some local 
boxing match, where they can’t 
really box that well. It’s a little 
seedier. To tell you the truth, the 
girls, most of them, don’t have 
that much talent, and they aren't 
really that good-looking. I 
remember one Miss Marlboro 
contest, which used to be held at 
the Topsfield Fair, where there 
was a girl who came on for her 
talent competition in a beret, with 
a pointer. They had set up some 
of the paintings on easels on the 
stage and she discussed them. 
Later in the same pageant, 
another girl came out and sang 
‘Climb Every Mountain’ or some- 
thing like that in some mysterious 
key. You could see the piano 
player going all over ‘the key- 
board trying to find the right key. 
I have to admit, I had to go 
outside for that one, but the 
audience was sober as a judge. 

“Actually though, most of 
them aren’t that bad. In fact, most 
of them are kind of average: 
they're not really supposed to be 
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Detroit, 1972: A big bust is more of a detriment than an advantage. 


too this or too that. And to tell 
you the trutl., when I go to these 
things, I still don’t know what 
goes on in the girls’ heads when 
they are up there, on the runway, 
in a bathing suit.” 

Judging these affairs, 
naturally, isn’t easy. Yet 
experienced judges have rigorous 
standards. Poise and proportion, 
generally, count the most. Poise, 
however, is usually taken to mean 
anything that the judges like; a 
girl has poise, by definition, if the 
judge likes her. Proportion, on the 
other hand, is a science. Contrary 
to popular belief, a big bust, for 
example, _is--more- of a detriment 


than an advantage. A “12-inch 
hourglass’’ is considered perfect: 
36-24-36. Also, shoulders 
shouldn’t slope to one side; necks 
should not be stiff. or too long or 
short; thighs snou'd touch but 
there should be a space visible 
between knees and calves, 
between calves and ankles; and, 
above all, a girl should glide, not 
walk, down the runway. 

Greg D. Dawson, the manager 
of the Worcester Visitor and 
Convention Bureau, is often 
asked to judge visiting pageants, 
and he was on hand recently for 


the huge (117 girls) Miss Uni- 


verse-sponsored Miss Massachu- 


setts pageant (a totally different 
affair from the Miss America- 
sponsored Miss Massachusetts 
one). ‘The three big judging areas 
for this pageant were person- 
ality, bathing suit, and evening 
gowns,” he says. ‘The judging 
was actually fairly typical. There 
were interviews, costumes, which 
didn’t really count that heavily, 
bathing suits, and finally evening 
gowns. It was a fairly standard 
operation, including what is 
always the hardest part of any 
beauty pageant: télling 116 sets of 
parents that their daughter isn’t 
the prettiest girl in Massa- 
chusetts.”’ a 


Roy diTosti 
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To your health 


DES u 


Untangling myths 
and misinformation 


by Robert E. Johnson MD 
I t all began with the best intentions, held by the most 





qualified people. The time was the 1930s, and doc- 

tors were concerned about women who had repeated 
miscarriages. These were women for whom full-term 
pregnancy was classified as a high-risk proposition — 
particularly those who were diabetics who had endured 
four, five, or six premature births only to lose their 
babies, as well as those who suffered from bleeding prob- 
lems or hypertension. 

Then a promising discovery was made. By carefully 
measuring hormone levels in the urine of these pregnant 
patients, doctors found that just prior to miscarriage, the 
levels of estrogen and progesterone dropped off rapidly. 
This phenomenon was studied extensively, in animals as 
well as in humans, and it was concluded that the pla- 
centa was failing to produce its required share of estro- 
gen and progesterone in these mothers and that this 
might be causing their miscarriages. 

In the late ‘30s and early ‘40s, estrogens were given to 
these high-risk mothers, with and without progesterone, 
with results that appeared to be very encouraging. Many 
babies were delivered at full term with this treatment, 
and there was no evidence of any abnormality in these 
children. But estrogens and progesterone were expen- 
sive, they often caused nausea and vomiting, and they 
had to be administered by injection at frequent intervals. 
Then an English researcher synthesized diethylstilbes- 
trol (DES). It was inexpensive, it could be taken orally, 
even in large doses, and it seldom caused nausea; there- 
fore, it was given to these high-risk mothers instead of 
estrogen, again with seemingly gratifying results. De- 
spite the caution advised by the original DES research 
team, though, many physicians began to give DES to 
mothers who had suffered one miscarriage but who could 
not otherwise be considered at high risk. In the late ‘40s, 
in fact, a study was conducted in New Orleans in which 
every other pregnant woman was given DES; the others 
were given a placebo, and the results showed no differ- 
ence in miscarriage rates for the two groups. The con- 
clusion was, ‘DES is not effective for preventing mis- 
carriages.’ In Chicago, a much larger group of women 
was studied in a similar, very scientific way — double- 
blind-controlled, meaning neither the doctors nor the pa- 
tients knew which pill, DES or placebo, was being taken. 
The result: no difference in the two groups — DES not 
effective in preventing miscarriages. All studies agreed 
that the newborn babies had no increase in abnormali- 
ties (such as harelip, heart murmurs, clubfeet, etc.). The 
original team kept insisting, meanwhile, that DES’s ef- 
fectiveness in reducing the incidence of miscarriage 
would not show up in studies such as these because of 
the diluting effect of large numbers of normal women 
taking part; its benefit would only be seen when high-risk 
pregnancies were studied. This controversy continues 
even today: it has not yet been shown that DES was in- 
effective in preventing miscarriage in high-risk patients. 
The problem 

In 1971, a paper in the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine described a rare type of vaginal cancer — ‘‘clear-cell”’ 
cancer — that was found in several young girls whose 
mothers had been given DES during their pregnancies. 
This led to widespread investigation of DES offspring, 
males as well as females, which has also continued to the 
present. 

Vaginal adenosis and structural changes 

It was soon found that many (35 to 83 percent, in 
various studies) of the DES daughters studied had vag- 
inal adenosis, a benign proliferation of glandular tissue in 
the vaginal walls. Now, some vaginal adenosis is seen in 
about four percent of normal vaginal walls, and if micro- 
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scopic searches are made, this condition shows up in as 
many as 40 percent of all normal women. (Many normal 
women have adenosis that is limited to the mouth of the 
cervix. This condition used to be called a ‘‘cervical ero- 
sion,” and the cervix is often cauterized to decrease vag- 
inal discharge.) 

But the vaginal adenosis in DES-exposed daughters is 
much more striking in degree. Here the vaginal lining, 
which is ordinarily pink, may appear reddened and un- 
usually moist. Although virtually all of the clear-cell can- 
cers discovered thus far have been accompanied by vag- 
inal adenosis, there seems to be no demonstrable transi- 
tion from adenosis to this cancer. Thus, it seems at this 
point that there are two different processes involved, one 
causing adenosis (common), another causing cancer 
(rare). Adenosis heals with time. 

‘Structural changes” is the term used to describe what 
a doctor clearly sees in many DES-exposed daughters 
when examining their vaginas with a speculum. These 
include crosswise folds of the lining that aren’t ordinar- 
ily there, or a ‘‘veil’’ (a fold that partially obscures the 
cervix), or, sometimes, a collar-like ring around the cer- 
vix. These ‘‘structures’”’ tend to disappear with time, and 
they do not appear to be causally related to the clear-cell 
cancer. 

Cancer 

Everyone wants to know about her chances of getting 
cancer. Fortunately, it is very rare. Early on, an Interna- 
tional Registry was organized to record all cases of clear- 
cell cancer, and as of this writing only 384 cases through- 
out the world have been reported. One big problem is 
that nobody is sure how many pregnant mothers took 
estrogen and, particularly, DES; nor is it always certain 








A DES primer 


Adenosis: from the Latin roots adeno-, for “gland,” 
and -osis, for “excess of.” 

DES: diethylstilbestrol, a synthetic estrogen. 

DES daughters: females whose mothers took DES 
during pregnancy. 

DESAD study ((from DES/adenosis): a collaborative 
study, commissioned by the National Cancer 
Institute, that investigated the occurrence of cancer 
and genito-urinary abnormalities in DES daughters. 

Estrogen (from the Latin oestrus, for ‘mad desire” or 
“frenzy,” and -gen, for producing’): a generic term 
for any substance, natural or synthetic, that pro- 
duces estrus in lower mammals. Estrogens stimulate 
secondary sex characteristics (breasts, voice 
character, hair) and are formed mostly by the ovary, 
placenta, and testis. 

Hormone (from the Greek verb for ‘‘to urge on” or “‘to 
set in motion’’): a chemical substance formed in one 
organ and carried in the blood to another area of the 
body, where it exerts a specific effect. 

Pap smear (from the name of its inventor, Dr. George 





Papanicolaou): a technique of scraping cells from 
tissue for microscopi¢ examination for malignancies or 
other abnormalities. The smear usually tests cells 
from the cervix. 

Placebo (from the Latin; literally, ‘I will please’’): an 
inert substance, identical in appearance to material 
being tested in experimental research, used to be sure 
that patient or researcher does not bias experimental 
results. 

Placenta (from the Latin for ‘flat cake’’): a large mem- 
branous organ that develops in the uterus during 
pregnancy and, by way of the umbilical cord, trans- 
mits nutrients from mother to fetus. 

Progesterone (from the Latin roots pro-, for ‘acting in 
favor of,” and gest-, for “‘carrying” or “bearing’’): a 
hormone produced by the ovaries that affects the 
uterus in a manner favoring implantation and growth 
of a fertilized egg. 

Speculum: an instrument used to widen any orifice to 
make examination easier: A ‘‘duck-bill” type is 
commonly used to examine the vagina. 














at what stage of pregnancy they took these medications. 
The current estimates are that between 500,000 and two 
million mothers took the drug. So, with only 384 cases 
known at this time, it seems the risk is of a very low 
order. 

Here are some findings from the Registry, the DESAD 
study commissioned by the National Cancer Institute, 
and other reported studies: 

— The peak use of DES in pregnant mothers oc- 
curred in the early 1950s, so that most exposed off- 
spring are now in their twenties. 

— The highest cancer risk seems to be in those born 
between 1951 and 1953. 

— The cancer is exceedingly rare before age 14; its 
incidence rises rapidly in tne 14-to-19 age group, peak- 
ing at age 19 and then falling rapidly, so that nearly all 
cases are diagnosed in women between 14 and 23. 

— No cancers have been found in those whose 
mothers took the drug after the 17th week of their preg- 
nancies. 

— Of all hormones used, DES seems to be the one 
most commonly associated with the cancer and with ade- 
nosis. 

— In 25 percent of the cancer cases found to date, no 
hormones had been used by the mother. So, obviously, 
DES and the other hormones (estrogens and progester- 
one) are not the only factors at work. 

What to do? 

If you are a mother who took hormones during your 
pregnancy, or if you aren’t sure even after checking with 
your doctor, make sure your daughter is examined. If 
you are a possible DES daughter, ask your mother 
whether she took hormones; if she doesn’t know, ask her 
to find ot, it possible. If there is no record and she can’t 
remem! ::, have an examination. 

The examination 

If you do have an examination your doctor will begin 
by taking your history, and will ask specifically whether 
your mother took the medication before the 17th week of 
her pregnancy. If it can be established that DES was used 
only after that time, as we've noted, you are “‘statistic- 
ally safe’’ for cancer. This is what you can expect: 

— The walls of your vagina will be felt for roughen- 
ing, nodules, or a ‘‘sandy”’ feeling (this is called palpa- 
tion). 

— Your vagina and cervix will be examined, with the 
aid of a speculum, for folds, ‘‘veils,’’ or color changes. 

— Pap smears will be taken from several areas of the 
vagina and cervix. 

‘ stain test is performed, using Schiller’s solution, 
an iodine compound that is painted on the vagina and 
cervix. It doesn’t hurt. Areas that don’t pick up the 
L »wn stain may represent ade >sis, healing adenosis, or 
o -er abnormalities. 

Sometimes a culpo..v} done using an examin- 
tool with a light source t!..: magnifies what the doc- 
sees. It is not inserted into the vagina, but is used ex- 

te aally. It is not an essentia! instrument for a good 
examination; it sometimes is useful as a guide for 
examining biopsy sites, or for research. 

— Sometimes a biopsy is necessary, meaning a tiny bit 


Continued on page 12 
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Survival 


Checking 


it out 


Electronic 
Funds Transfer 


By Rick Borten 


t used to be that department stores, 
I supermarkets, and other retail 

businesses closed their doors around 
suppertime each day — except on Fridays, 
when some stayed open until nine o’clock 
as a special convenience to customers 
who couldn’t shop during “normal” 
business hours. But the regular business 
day has since expanded, and now many 
stores will happily take your money until 
late into the evening, six or seven days a 
week. 

Financial institutions have watched 
these marketplace changes, and recognize 
an increased demand for bank services at 
odd hours, too. They’ve figured out a 
way to stretch traditional bankers’ hours 
by means of a sophisticated computerized 
system called Electronic Funds Transfer 
(EFT). The complex technology of EFT 
enables consumers to conduct banking 
transactions at any time of day or night, 
often without even going to a bank. In 
many states and foreign countries where 
EFT already flourishes, bank customers 
can make deposits and withdrawals, 
verify account balances, apply for loans 
or make loan payments, or carry out any 
other banking business at kiosks in 
shopping centers, airport lobbies, and 
other convenient locations. But in 
Massachusetts, EFT development has 
been stalled, and consumerists are = 
about the delay. 

The remote-banking facilities of EFT 
are called automated-teller machines, or 
ATMs. When a customer inserts a plastic 
debit card and punches in a personal 
identification number, the ATM is 
activated. Reasonably simple instructions 
printed or displayed on the machine tell 
the consumer how to carry out different 
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types of transactions. By pushing a 
certain sequence of numbers, you may 
instruct the machine to report (on a 
television screen or on a print-out) how 
much money is in your account at the 
moment. Press another series of buttons 
and you can request, say, $100 in cash. 
As long as your account can cover it, the 
money will be ‘“‘handed”’ to you by the 
machine; your balance will be debited 
immediately. Other codes allow you to 
deposit a check or obtain a cash loan 
similar to a credit-card advance. 

EFT cards can also be used to make 
store purchases, in much the same way as 
a Visa or Master Charge card is used. But 
when you buy with a credit card, the 
card-issuer is actually lending you the 
money for the transaction, and you're 
promising to pay it back (often with 
interest) in a certain period of time. A 
purchase with an EFT card is not a credit 
transaction; it’s more like writing a check 
— except that the amount is electronically 
deducted from your bank account even 
before the store clerk has put your 
purchase in a bag, and even if the 
transaction occurs at a time when the 
bank is closed. 

Another aspect of EFT enables 
customers to pay their bills by telephone, 
without writing or mailing checks. Again, 
the payments are instantly deducted from 
the customer's account, without the usual 


two- or three-day period that checks take 
to move through the clearing process. 
While some banks charge a small fee for 
each bank-by-phone payment, the fee is 
usually less than the cost of postage 
when bills are paid conventionally. And 
again, the system eliminates the need for 
check-writing and other paperwork. 
Some EFT systems even allow the 
consumer to specify that certain regular 
monthly bills (for example, the rent or 
mortgage payment, or a utility bill) be 
automatically paid by the bank. 

Consumers who already use EFT like 
it. Dr. Douglas Doben, a North Shore 
dentist who found that he never had a 
chance to get to his bank on time, started 
using a BayBank 24-hour ATM on his 
way home from the office. ‘“Now I only 
use the automated-teller machine, even if 
the bank is open,’’ Doben says. “‘It’s 
faster than waiting in line and I prefer the 
anonymity of the automated transaction. 
The only time I don’t use the machine is 
when it’s out of money, which happens 
occasionally.” 

Doben recalls that he once had a 
problem with an ATM that gobbled up 
his card and refused to return it. ‘“The 
machine kept the card and flashed out the 
message that there was some problem; it 
said it would hold my card until the 
matter was cleared up with bank 
personnel. But the incident really didn’t 


bother me; I was more amused and 
impressed with the technology than 
annoyed with the screwup.” Bankers 
aren't surprised at Doben’s positive 
reaction; they find that when ATMs are 
available, customers consistently prefer 
them to regular banking facilities. 
Consumers like the 24-hour 
accessibility of EFT, the ability to obtain 
cash at any time of day or night, and the 
reduction in paperwork. Bankers like 
these advantages, too: while new check- 
processing techniques have reduced the 
flood of paperwork, bank personnel are 
still swimming in a sea of paper, some of 
which could be eliminated by greater use 
of electronic banking. Bankers hope, too, 
that EFT will cut routine business costs. 
But most important, bankers see EFT as a 
way to extend banking services without 
having to construct and staff new bank 
buildings, and without increasing the 
number of hours that existing facilities 
are open. Financial institutions also see 
EFT as a vehicle for the development of 
new types of services. In the late 1970s, 
for example, an innovative Ohio bank 
joined forces with a stock brokerage firm 
to enable EFT customers to transfer 
money electronically between bank 
accounts, money-market funds, and 
stock investments. 
If banks and their customers are so 
Continued on page 12 
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LUCKY VRAGON 


45 Beach St., Chinatown 
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Hong Kong Style 


Best of Boston Outdoor Dining 1979 


- featuring 
fresh Pasta and 
stries 


made on prencises 


1003 Beacon St., 
Brookline, MA 


NATHAN’S NOSHERIE 


Specializing in 
Quiche, Croissant & 
Natural Deep-Dish Pizza 
Open Mon.-Sat., 
6 a.m.-9 p.m. 


734-8915 
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Cuisine 


Open 
(11 AM - 4 AM) 
daily 





Fine European C\ laine 
47 Huron Avenue 
Cambridge 


(617) 864-6670 
Lunch - Tues.-Fri. 12:00-2:00 
Dinner - Tues.-Sat. 6:00-10:00 





Closed Sunday & Monday 














Sauteed Zuchini 


Ask about our fine selection of domestic and imported beers & wines 
524 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq. 536-7662 
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4,2 Yenchiug Palace 
7? $e. 
“Perhaps the best Chinese Restau- 
rant in the Square, BS cle serves 
excellent food of both the Szechan 


and Mandrin styles.” — Harvard 
independent 


@ Daily Buffet Lunch — $2.65 
@ Take-Out Orders 
@ Sunday Buffet $4.95 
© Banquets and Special Orders 
© Open Every Day 

11:30 AmM-10 PM 


671 Boylston St. 266-9367 











Natural Take Out 
Feod 


4 w? 
The Last 
Chance Cafe. 


Service 


Fast-counter service ~ 
inexpensive - quality food 
Fresh & Homemade 


pen 11-9 PM Mon. thru Sat 


Closed Sunday 


"25 Central Sq. Off Western Ave. 
. Cambridge 547-8551 


KXuU- AXU 
WE DELIVER 


5 PM - 12 AM 
2 miles + from Kenmore Sq. 


CALL 5360420 


Call early for specified delivery time 


GREAT FOR PARTIES 
For 2 or 2000 


FREE PARKING 


For Patrons In Somerset Garage 
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THE 
BACKSIDE 
RESTAURANT 


EARLYBIRD 


SPECIALS 
DINNER FOR TWO 
5-7PM 


GET THE LOWEST-PRICED 
DINNER FOR '2 PRICE! 


JUMBO DRINKS 
FINE FOODS 
PRESENT THIS TICKET FOR 
A FREE GLASS OF WINE 
SERVED WITH YOUR MEAL 
ROUTE 1—DEDHAM PLAZA ON THE 

BACKSIDE 
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CHANGSHO 
RESTAURANT 
MANDARIN & SZECHUAN CUISINE 


ORDERS TO TAKE OUT 
PLEASE CALL: 
547-6565 
1720 MASS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MA. 

° CHINESE TEA ° 
BRUNCH SPECIALS 
WE SERVE BEER AND 
WINE 
CLOSED MONDAYS 














CHOPPED 
SIRLOIN 
SPECIAL 


$2.50 


Includes Baked Potato 

Crisp Salad 
Texas Toast 
Buddy’s 
Sirloin Pit 

39 Brattle St. 
Harvard Sq. 

OPEN 11-9. Closed Sunday. 





Thought for food 
It’s just a breath away 


Garlic: Take a troll to lunch 


by Susannah Garboden 


arlic is certainly an all-round 
is repellent plant. Growing it in 

your garden repels aphids; 
hanging it in your chimney repels 
vampires. Dangling a clove of it from 
your cow’s neck will protect her from 
trolls, and, according to a recent National 
Enquirer cover story, if you eat enough of 
it, garlic will protect you from turber- 
culosis. It’s a versatile plant in fact and 
_ fiction, and one steeped in tradition. 

The ancient Egyptians ate their share 
of garlic. According to Herodotus (and he 
should know), there was once a plaque 
posted on one of the pyramids 
commemorating the gross quantities of 
radishes, onions, and garlic consumed by 
the tomb’s construction crew. It’s not 
clear if this notice was displayed as 
tourist information, warning, or testi- 
monial endorsement. 

The Israelites, wandering and a bit 
discouraged in the desert, remembered 
the herb in their laments to God about the 
food. In Numbers 11, Moses’s followers 
carped, ‘‘O that we had meat to eat! We 
remember the fish we ate in Egypt for 
nothing, . . . the leeks, the onions, and the 
garlic ....’’ (Needless to say, the Lord 
was wroth, and eventually taught his 
children to be grateful for manna.) 

The Greeks’ Hermes, ever a jolly deity, 
advised Odysseus to pack “‘moly”’ (which 
scholars seem convinced was garlic) when 
he went off to free his men from Circe’s 
enchantment. The herb would not only 
dissuade the temptress from meta- 
morphosing our antique hero into a 
swine, Hermes counseled, but also 
persuade her to invite him to bed. She 
did, too, though one doubts that she got 
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him to remove his garlic boutonniere. 

In medieval times, garlic was burned to 
disinfect the homes of plague victims, 
and in the 1600s, Samuel Pepys 
mentioned a family that had escaped the 
plague altogether by keeping vast stores 
of garlic in the kitchen and cellar. During 
the Spanish influenza epidemic of 1918, 
garlic was in such high demand as both 
cure and preventative that the price of the 
stuff skyrocketed. 

Poultices of garlic have been used to 
treat wounds from poisoned arrows, scor- 
pions, and bullets. This wondrous folk 
remedy has also been dispensed to worm 
people and livestock. Albert Schweitzer 
drank garlic juice to cure his colds, and 


Eleanor Roosevelt ate whole cloves to 
improve her memory. 

According to the New York Times 
(March 30, 1980), the Chinese have cured 
cases of cryptococcal meningitis with 
garlic. In recent years, garlic has been 
credited with preventing heart disease 
and successfully treating cancer, ar- 
thritis, diabetes, colitis, and high blood 
pressure. Russian medicine relies on it — 
it’s been called the Russian penicillin. 

Whether in science or in superstition, 
garlic is regarded universally as a marve- 
lous way of keeping things at arm’s 
length. Yet garlic is not without attrac- 
tion as a seasoning, and can be used 
seemingly to excess without offending its 


devotees. What follows are two recipes 
calling for a heavy hand with the stuff. In 
both cases the garlic is used in whole 
cloves, not pressed or powdered; the 
flavor is strong but not sharp or over- 
powering. It’s simply garlic — in excelsis. 


Beef stew with garlic 


Serves four to six 


2 pounds stew beef, cut into one-inch 
cubes; 

Olive oil (just enough to cover the 
bottom of the pot); 

2 bulbs garlic; 

1 cup beef stock or bouillon; 

¥, cup dry white wine; 

1 large can (29 ounces) tomato puree; 

2 bay leaves; 

¥. teaspoon crushed thyme leaves; 

Salt and pepper to taste; 

2 tablespoons sifted dry breadcrumbs; 

¥. pound grated Swiss cheese. 


Heat the olive oil in a large Dutch 
oven, brown the stew beef thoroughly, 
and remove the pot from the heat. 
Carefully separate the garlic bulbs into 
cloves, rubbing off only the loose papery 
skin; do not peel them. (Since you will 
remove these cloves from the stew before 
serving, you might consider counting 
them at this point.) Now add the garlic, 
stock (or bouillon), wine, tomato puree, 
bay and thyme leaves, and salt and 
pepper to the Dutch oven. Cook the stew 
in a 300-degree oven for two hours, 
checking and stirring it every half-hour. 
Should the cooking stew get too dry, you 
may add a little more beef stock or some 
water. 

Before serving, fish out the garlic 
cloves and discard them. If the sauce 
seems thin, stir in the dry breadcrumbs. 
Then stir in the Swiss cheese. Serve the 
stew over rice or noodles. 


Chicken with 40 cloves of garlic 
Serves six to eight 
This is one of those classic recipes that 
many have heard of but few have tried. 
There are several versions; this one is 
elegant for its simplicity. The long 
cooking time is necessary to ensure that 
the meat is thoroughly infused with garlic 
flavor, but be forewarned that the 
Continued on page 14 








Party” by Judy Chicago. 


in her name. 


science, etc. 


The Boston Women’s Art Alliance, Inc. 
in conjunction with 
The Boston Phoenix 
announce the exhibition of 


THE DINNER 
PARTY 
JUDY CHICA 


Opening July 3rd _ as part of Boston’s Jubilee 350 


Give your mother a little heritage for Mother's Day. The Boston 
Women’s Art Alliance, Inc. is offering the sponsorship of ‘Heritage 
Floor” tiles from the monumental sculpture entitled “The Dinner 


For a $15 dollar donation you can select a name of a woman honored 
by “The Dinner Party” and honor your mother by sponsoring a tile 


You can sponsor a woman who played an important role in one of 
many diverse areas, for example, mythology, politics, religion, art, 


for the 


whole family | 


Texture Foam 


OU 


texture foam perm 


Want a perm that's just plain fabulous? Perfect for 
the whole family? We recommend organic-rich 


om Zotos, the world’s leading 


make of fine salon perms. Instead of applying a lo- 

tion, we apply a warm blanket of perming foam. It’s 

time-released to penetrate gradually and gently into 

the hair, releasing rich organic conditioners as it 
y perms. No dryness or frizzies. Call today! 


4 $3250 


($40.00 value) 


$5.00 extra for shoulder 
length or tinted hair 
Expires May 17, 1980 


complete with haircut, 
set, blow or lamp dry 


Offer Good with this Ad Only 
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BODY PERMANENT 
CURLY PERMANENT 
AFRO PERMANENT 
WITH HAIR CUT 
AND BLOW OR LAMP DRY 


($5.00 extra for 
$25% 


Your mother will be notified in writing of this special honor. If you 
are interested in choosing a specific woman of history, call the Bos- 
ton Women’s Art Alliance at 267-0941, or you can enclose a check 
and designate an area on the coupon and we will select an indivi- 
dual woman for her. 

Your mother’s name will be included in a list of sponsors as part of 
the exhibit which opens in Boston on July 3rd at the Boston Center 
for the Arts Cyclorama, as part of Jubilee 350. 


HAIRCUT WITH SHAMPOO 
BLOW OR LAMP DRY 


(Includes KMS Nucleic Protein Conditioning Rinse) 


($2.00 
extra for shoulder 
length hair) 


Expires 5/17/80 
($12.00 Value) 


Expires 5/17/80 


($30.00 Value) 





$10 


shoulder length hair 


“Give Your Mother a Little Heritage for Mother's Day” $35.00 value) 


Your Mother's name 


i 2 HAIRCUT WITH SHAMPOO 
BLOW OR LAMP DRY 


Donor’s name (Includes Nutri-Pak Heat Conditioner) 
Address, | 
: o complete 
City Z ($2.00 
$ 500 Expires 5/17/80 extra for shoulder 





CONDITIONING HENNA 
8 COLORS OR NATURAL 


(Great for dry, dull hair) 
Including haircut blow or lamp dry 
complete 
($5.00 


Expires 5/17/80 extra for shoulder 


($37.00 Value) _ length hair) 

















Cultural Areas: (# in each area) 


($18.00 Value) _lensth hair) $30 


Science 

Medicine 

Government 
——Women’s Rights 

Religion 

Mythology 

Literature 

Visual Arts 

Music 

Country (please specify) 


MONDAY THRU SATURDAY THURSDAY EVE. 


542-6321 
APPTS. OR WALK-IN 











Please enclose a $15 donation for each tile you wish to sponsor. 
Make checks payable to Boston Women’s Art Alliance, Inc., 539 
Tremont Street, Boston, MA 02116. 

Your contribution is tax deductible. 

For more information contact: 

April Hankins 

Boston Women’s Art Alliance 

539 Tremont Street 

Boston, Mass. 02116 

617-267-0941 


FOR MEN & WOMEN” 
167 Tremont St 
Overlooking Boston Common 2nd Floor 
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The great oufdoors 
It comes in 


like a woodcock 


The untold story of spring 


by Norman Boucher 


ost nature lovers greet spring 
with a squeak of joy or a smile 
as sweet as maple syrup. Hav- 


ing spotted their first robin of the sea- 
son, they cast off their parkas with an 
exuberance you'd expect to see only at 
Lourdes. I noticed that someone up the 
road was planting peas the other day, and 
everyone else around here is mapping out 
some wide, ambitious garden, calling 
around to find out who has the cheapest 
horse manure in town. The maple trees 
are looking stopped and a little anemic 
after having all those buckets hanging 
from them draining their sap for so long. 
This is the season when my parents be- 
come obsessed with a quaint and exotic 
ritual called “spring cleaning,’’ and when 
newspapers print close-ups of pussy- 
willow blossoms and photographs of old 
men and women with smiles on their 
faces sweeping off gritty sidewalks in 
front of cramped apartments. Faced with 
all this, I’m beginning to agree with Eliot: 
April is the cruelest month. 

Not that I don’t like spring, exactly. A 
warm April day quickens my blood as 
much as the next person’s. I take more 
frequent and longer walks, strut about 
fashionably underdressed, and recall 
fondly when lilacs last in the dooryard 
bloomed. Polysyllabic words like ‘‘renew- 
al’ get dropped into more and more of 





When 


my lunch-time conversations. Still, in the 
last couple of years, spring has been giv- 
ing little warning jibes, hinting that my 
ideas about glorious nature in the spring- 
time have been slightly inaccurate and, 
well, sappy. 

Take last April, for instance. The fields 
around my apartment seemed particular- 
ly attractive to woodcocks that month. 
Bird enthusiast that I am, I tried to get out 
most evenings to watch them perform 
their elaborate mating display, one of the 
earliest and most entertaining of the 
season. Woodcocks are strange birds. 
They have smallish brains and are shaped 
like linebackers, with short necks and 
legs and lots of muscle in between. Some 
people like to eat them. Mostly they walk 
around at night poking in the mud for 
worms, and although they’re really very 
common, you never see them except at 
this time of year, when the males sit in 
fields, grunting, trying to attract females. 
When they suspect one is approaching, 
they fly over the awakening grass in 
wide, climbing spirals, making all kinds 
of chirping noises, until they're so high 
they’re nearly out of sight. Then they 
tuck in their wings and, still twittering, 
drop like meteorites toward the ground, 
opening their wings at the last second to 
break the fall. 

Anyway, there I was last April, sitting 


in the field out back, watching 
woodcocks on the make. The sun was go- 
ing down behind me, sending off the 
usual array of sunset colors, and a dozen 
or so of these birds were grunting all 
around, making a fuss. To get a better 
look, I decided to walk up the street a 
ways. Now, one other thing you need to 
know about is the bill of a woodcock. It’s 
nasty. A woodcock bill is four or five 
inches long, about half as long as the 
bird’s body, and it is very, very pointed, 
with a little bit of a hook on the end. It’s 
with this weapon that the bird pokes deep 
into the mud and impales earthworms 
and grubs. As I stood there in the street, 
watching the woodcock spiral toward the 
vermilion clouds, I was reflecting, of 
course, on how splendid are all the things 





ACUPUNCTURE 


Do you suffer from 
* arthritis/lumbago 





Doctor. 


DR. YUN WON SUH, O.M.D. 


5th generation oriental medical 


* athletic or dance injuries 
* migraines and tensions 
* digestive problems 

* sexual disorders 

* smoking or overeating 


in nature, how holy is all the dormant life 
that bursts into song and flower in the 
spring. My thoughts so distracted me, in 
fact, that I lost sight of the bird I’d been 
watching and was merely gazing 
skyward, deep in a pleasant reverie. 
Suddenly, a loud twittering sound 
snapped me out of it. I looked up at this 
woodcock dropping straight down 
toward me, that long sharp bill a few feet 
from my right eye and closing fast. 
Instinctively, I dodged, lifting my arms to 
protect my face. The bird missed me and 
landed near a little creek on the other side 
of the road, where I could see it sinking 
that bill deep into the dark mud. 
* * + 

This morning, I greeted spring not 
with a squeak of joy, but with a loud 
yelp, a string of curses, and an angry 
dance. Like most civilized human beings, 
I am not fully awake when I climb out of 
bed in the morning, and on gloomy, rainy 
days like this one, it takes even longer for 
guilt to overcome my natural morning 
indolence. It was sleepily, then, that I be- 
gan to dress. I slipped one arm through 
my genuine L.L. Bean red chamois shirt, 
which is slightly worn in the elbows and 
very wrinkled in the back. It was in the 
back of that shirt that, sometime during 
the night, a wasp — a mud-dauber, to be 
exact — had snuggled up and dozed off. 

It stung me just below the left shoulder 
blade. I threw the shirt to the floor. I 
raged. I fished out a fly swatter and 
flailed away at knotholes, at Oreo 
crumbs, at springtime. My cat sat up to 
get a better look. Fifteen to 20 people die 
in the United States each year after being | 
stung by a wasp or a bee, but it was just 
my luck this morning that the pain sub- 
sided after a few ignominious minutes. 
Defeated, I went to the bathroom and 
brushed my teeth. Like a teenager 
assessing his first shave, I peered over my 
shoulder at the swelling in the mirror. 

You see, this spring, not only are the 
song sparrows singing and the wood- 
peckers pecking wood around here, but 

Continued on page 13 





you 


Licensed by Government of S. Korea 
and states of Calif. & N.Y 

24 Trapelo Rd., Belmont, MA. 

(617) 489-0173 

Hours Mon-Fri. 10-6 

The Practice is supervised by a 


¢ alcoholism or drug dependency 
* chronic circulatory 

or respiratory disorders 
* gynecological problems 
Natural, holistic relief without 
medication or surgery using painless 
acupuncture techniques 








need us... (= 


For abortion services, PRETERM offers the finest 
medical care and counseling . . . for a moderate fee. 


A licensed non-profit Reproductive Health Center 
Abortion/Gynecological Care/Vasectomy/Tubal 
Ligation Mass. Medicaid accepted. 


1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 02146 
(617) 738-6210 
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Guarantee 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better 
for you. We guarantee that if your ad in the For Sale, Apart- 
ments for Rent, Roommates or many other categories 
doesn’t work after you’ve bought it in advance for two con- 
seeutive weeks . . . we will keep running it FREE. Not just 
for one more week, but until it works. All you have to do is 
call and tell us to rerun your ad. The guarantee applies to 
any non-commercial ad for a single transaction. Now 
THAT’s a guarantee. FREE until it works. THE Guaran- 


~ Call 267-1234 





FIRST TRIMESTER ABORTIONS 
Early Abortion $90 Local and General Anesthesia 
Early 10 day Pregnancy Detection Test $10 
(evening abortion session available) 
Free Pregnancy Testing 
Complete Gynecological Services 
Counseling 


GYNECARE 


437 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
a private medical office - not a clinic! 


236-3300 








Crittenton Hastings House 


abortion help 
(617) 782-7600 
individual counseling 
excellent medical care 
a non-profit social service agency 
10 Perthshire Road, Boston 
(Brighton), MA 


The Un-Diet 
Discover your 


Thin Self 


For info on our Free Introductory 
Seminar or the Seminar Series 


call 244-2268 or 527-2959 
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Bill Baird 


Here is a partial list of conditions “6 ex: ACUPUNCTURE O\ 


treatable with acupuncture. “wig” THERAPY 


HEADACHES, BACK PAIN, ARTH- i 
RITIS, NEURALGIA, PINCHED NERVE, oa 
SPORTS & DANCE INJURIES, 
GYNECOLOGICAL PROBLEMS, FACE 

LIFT, WEIGHT CONTROL, IMPOT- 

ENCE, SMOKING. 

(Over 85% success with “Pak’s points”) a. 4 


Treatment is performed by the highly skilled doctors of Oriental Medicine, Won K. and 
Hee Sun Pak, who were among the first practitioners in New England. They have discovered 
their own “Pak’s Points” for the treatment of smoking, and have had a success rate of over 
85%. Won Pak is president of the Acupuncture Practicioners Association of Mass. 

The Center is approved for public safety by the Mass Public Health Dept., and operates 
under the supervision of a licensed physician. It is one of the oldest centers in Massachu- 
setts. established in 1973. 


Free consultations to assess whether acupunture can help your condition 
ACUPUNCTURE CENTER OF CAMBRIDGE 
380 Green St., Cambridge, Ma. 02138 864-4600 
Framingham Branch at 109 Concord St. 
Opposite City Hall 675-8718 
Reserved Parking Availabie at both locations 


confidentiality 
for 25 years. 


Eleanor F. Roberts 
Electrologists 
59 Temple Place, 
Boston, MA 02111 
\. 617/426-2205 
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The fat & the lean 
Rufus Porter’s 


Square meal 


Rufus Porter's, the Atrium, 50 Church Street, Cambridge; 491-3735; open for lunch 
from 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Monday through Saturday; open for dinner from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday, to 11 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and from noon until 10 
p.m. on Sunday; full liquor license; American Express, Master Charge, and Visa 
accepted; the restaurant is one floor below street level, and there is an elevator. 








by John David Ober 


ccording to the menu, Rufus 
A Porter was an ingenious Yankee 

inventor, musician, writer, and 
muralist during the early 19th century; 
several examples of his art adorn the 
walls of the new restaurant that bears his 
name. Presumably, the bill of fare ought to 
follow suit by offering traditional New 
England specialties prepared in the simple 
but wholesome regional style. 

In reality, the limited list of foods not 
only resembles those of countless eateries 
everywhere, but also contains some 
blatant interlopers that would surely have 
prompted misgivings in any self-respect- 
ing Yankee: oysters Rockefeller, clams 
Flavia, barbecued chicken, bearnaise 
sauce, Roquefort-cheese dressing, 
Reuben sandwich, Dutch and German 
beers. The rest of the menu is thor- 
oughly predictable. 

The execution — at least in the early 
stages of the restaurant’s existence — is 
anything but certain: several dishes we 
tried were exceptional, some were 
seriously flawed but might easily have 
been corrected, one was nearly disastrous. 

We ordered clam chowder (cup $1.15, 
bowl $1.75) and two soups of the day 
(cup $1.15, bowl $1.75) — shrimp bisque 
and Dutch potato — with mixed results. 
The decent chowder contained small 
cubes of potato and finely minced clams; 
it was creamy without being starchy or 
viscous. Similarly, the shrimp bisque had 


full flavor, smooth texture, and appeal- 
ing color. The potato soup might have 
been good, owing to a tasty stock and 
strips of carrot and celery; the cubes of 
potato, however, had turned to mush, 
and the broth was spoiled by a quarter- 
inch of grease floating in the bowl. We 
had to do the skimming that should have 
been done in the kitchen. 

On both of our visits, the baked 
stuffed clams Flavia ($3.25) were 
unacceptable. The stuffing itself 
appeared to include crumbs made from 
the heavy cornbread served with meals, 
and it lacked interest. The minced clams 
themselves were wretched: odoriferous, 
old, and oily. The shells had been stuffed 
too far in advance and kept too long. 
Such a dish should be sent back. 

We sampled a hamburger with 
Cheddar and bacon ($3.95), a Reuben 
sandwich ($4.50), a chef’s salad ($3.95), 
fish of the day (broiled haddock, $4.95), 
and fried onion rings ($1.75) that had 
been ineptly coated with a light and tasty 
breading. 

Both sandwiches were excellent. The 
Reuben was tidy, carefully grilled, and 
unusually full of lean corned beef. The 
hamburger was made from reasonably 
good ground beef, and it arrived rare as 
requested; two strips of bacon were 
freshly fried and were neither limp nor 
brittle. 

The chef’s salad was cumbersome 











because the iceberg lettuce had been too 
coarsely cut, and the strips of delicious 
smoked ham and mediocre turkey more 
nearly resembled small logs than match- 
sticks; the hard-boiled egg was 
overcooked and stiff from refrigeration. 
The haddock tasted fresh enough, but it 
had been broiled a bit too long. 

The salad served with entrees 
contained the standard garden varieties — 
iceberg, artificial tomato, cucumber, 
onion; the house dressing, a creamy 
Italian tinged with tomato paste, was 
zesty. But this combination, along with 
croutons, had been heaped on plates so 
small that eating it without leaving a trail 
of debris required the dexterity of a 
diamond cutter. 

One evening we ordered roast rib of 
beef (regular cut $8.95, large cut $10.95) 
and a fried-seafood platter ($7.95), which 
was offered as fish of the day. For all but 


the most insatiable appetite, the regular 
cut of beef would be more than ample. 
The meat had good flavor and firm tex- 
ture, and it arrived warm in the usual 
pool of broth made from commercial beef 
base. The accompanying potato had been 
baked without foil wrap, and was fluffy 
and appetizing. 

The amount of food on the seafood 
platter was almost obscene. Even with 
hearty appetites and extra effort we were 
able to consume little more than half 
Two enormous shrimp, two fillets of 
haddock, innumerable whole clams, and a 
mountain of oysters were stacked among 
a mound of cole slaw, a goodly portion of 
tartar sauce, and a jumble of French fries 
The slaw was crunchy and not too sweet 
the tartar sauce was tangy and thick; the 
fries were light and nicely browned. 
Seafood and breading also had pleasant 
flavor despite evidence that the frying 
machine was ‘having difficulty accom- 
modating so much food: some of the 
clams and oysters were stuck together 
with pasty, uncooked batter. 

Rufus Porter’s features desserts made 
on the premises (each $1.65, a la mode 
$1.95). Chocolate-swirl cheesecake, 
carrot cake, German chocolate cake, 
orange cake, Roman apple cake, sponge 
cake, and cherry pie were available on 
one or both of our visits. (The German 
chocolate had deep flavor, crisp nuts, and 
moist coconut; the cherry pie had a soggy 
crust.) But the dessert to have at Rufus 
Porter's is ‘chocolate euphoria,’’ a sump- 
tuous creation that is part brownie and 
part fudge-and-Kahlua mousse topped 
with a cloud of whipped cream. 

On one occasion the coffee (75 cents) 
was flat and weak, and had evidently 
been sitting in the urn or on the warmer 
far too long. We tried numerous pitchers 
of cream, all of it curdled; finally we 
settled for milk. On another visit the 
coffee was fresh, strong, and aromatic. 

Obviously there are growing pains in 
the kitchen and among the young and 
generally inexperienced waiting staff. 
Minor problems will probably be solved 
with time and practice. One hopes that 
the day will come when the food is both 
consistent and of a quality befitting the 
uncommonly attractive surroundings at 
Rufus Porter’s. © 
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This special section will be a 124-page 


Consumer Electronics Supplement with 
the most comprehensive circulation 





in conjunction with the Electronic Industries 
Association, 
Consumer Electronic Group announce the 





in Boston 
May 16-25 


and The Boston Phoenix announces 
the official and complete guide 
to Consumer Electronics Jubilee activities in 
The Boston Phoenix May 13 issue 
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1. 118,000 copies distributed in The Boston 
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2. 25,000 supplementary distribution to retailers 
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Advertise in the special supplement to: 
Support your company’s involvement in the 
Consumer Electronics Jubilee 
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KLIPSCH. 


AND RIGHT NOW IS 
THE BEST TIME TO BUY. 


klipsch 


Right now is an ideal time to invest in 
Klipsch Heresy loudspeakers at MSL. 
Because Heresy’s are increasing in price, 
beginning May 1st. After that, you'll probably 
never be able to buy so much loudspeaker for 
so little again. But, between now and May 1, 
1980, MSL can show you a number of 
complete expertly-matched systems featuring 
Klipsch Heresy loudspeakers, starting at less 
than $1000! 


For tonal detail, definition, imaging, 
transient response, and durability, the 
Klipsch Heresy loudspeaker has no equal its 
size. It’s also one of the world’s most efficient 
compact, floor-standing loudspeakers. So 
you don’t need a big, powerful amplifier to 
enjoy life-like volumes with the Heresy. 


The Heresy uses the same tweeter and 
midrange drivers as the legendary Klipschorn, 
plus a specially-engineered 12-inch woofer. 
The Heresy is two-thirds Klipschorn at less 
than half the price! 


Don’t miss your opportunity to own these 
incredible loudspeakers at a never-to-be- 
repeated price. We invite you to hear Klipsch 
Heresy loudspeakers at MSL this week. 


MUSIC SYSTEMS LID 


65 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge At Thayer St. & Euclid Ave., Providence 


426 Main St., Worcester 377 Temple St., New Haven 





‘Some news a 


An editorial in the January 26, 1980, 
issue of the Lancet, a leading British 
medical journal, is entitled, “Why the 
American Decline in Coronary Heart 
Disease?” Death rates from. coronary- 
artery disease in the US decreased by 21 
percent between 1968 and 1976, a 
dramatic fall considering that one is 
looking at a biological system. In 
England and Wales, the death rates have 
remained guite constant. A more 
extensive discussion of the same subject 
can be found in “The Recent Decline in 
Ischemic Heart Disease Mortality,” by 
Michael P. Stern, in the October, 1979, 
issue of Annals of Internal Medicine. 
Both articles come to similar, although 
not identical, conclusions: (a) these sta- 
tistics are valid and very impressive in 
terms of the samples from which they 
were derived; (b) the improvement in 
the US is across the board — among 
males as well as females, and among 
three ethnic groups (white, non-white, 
and Hispanic); (c) the factors 
responsible for the improvement in the 
US cannot be identified with certainty. 
A number of factors were considered. 

— A decrease in the consumption of 
saturated fat. This refers particularly to 
measurable decrements in the use of 
whole milk, butter, and animal fats. Bio- 
statisticians feel that this may well 
account for some of the decrease in 
coronary-heart-disease deaths. There 
has been an observable fall in the blood- 
cholesterol level of the average 
American over the past 10 to 15 years. 

— The decrease in cigarette smoking 
among American males. There has also 
been some decrease in smoking among 
American females, although this is 
limited to certain age groups. There is a 
discouraging rise in cigarette-smoking 
among teenage girls, however, which is 
very worrisome in terms of their 
developing lung cancer, as well as 
coronary heart disease. Biostatisticians 





coronary hen eens : 


feel that the decrease in cigarette 
smoking is related to the observed 
improvement between 1968 and 1976. 

— Exercise and a decrease in obesity. 
The data on these two factors remain 
inadequately studied, but there is an 
overall impression that Americans are 
leading less-sedentary lives, what with 
the popularization of walking, jogging, 
tennis, bicycling, and other forms of 
exercise. 

— The successful treatment of high 
blood pressure. This also remains. 
another ‘‘presumptive’’ factor, because 
it has not been clearly demonstrated 
that reducing high blood pressure re- 
duces the risk of coronary heart disease. 
It has, however, been established that 
the control of high blood pressure is 
improving, and has been shown (in the 
“Veterans Administration Cooperative 
Study Group on Anti-hypertensive 
Agents,’ which was published in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1970) to decrease both death 
and disability from strokes. ' 

— Widespread use of coronary-care 
units. This probably has contributed 
little, if anything, to the observed de- 
cline in death rates. Similarly, 
emergency medical services (mobile 
units, plus the training of citizens in 
cardiopulmonary resuscitation) do not 
appear to contribute significantly to 
these statistics. The same can be said 
about the increasing use of coronary- 
artery by-pass graft surgery (CABG 
operations, known as ‘‘cabbage’’ 
operations). The reason? Too few of 
these have been performed to affect 
significantly the large numbers that are 
being considered. 

So, although we aren’t told why, we 
are told that things are much better than 
they were in the 40s, ‘50s, and ‘60s, so 
we must be doing something right. But 
have you seen this headlined anywhere? 


— R.E.J. 











DES 


Continued from page 6 

of tissue is taken for high-power 
microscopic examination. You'll want to 
discuss this procedure with your doctor 
before it’s done. 

— Follow-up examinations depend on 
the individual case. Right now, it looks as 
though one or two good examinations 
with normal, findings means that you 
don’t have clear-cell cancer and that you 
probably will not get it. (This does not 
mean you should forgo your annual 
checkup and Pap smear for other types of 
tumors.) 

Fertility in DES daughters 

It appears that: 

— A DES daughter's ability to con- 
ceive is no different from that of a non- 
exposed woman. 

— There is an increased risk for an 
“unfavorable outcome” of pregnancy — 
such as miscarriage, stillbirth, or prema- 
ture birth — in DES daughters. In one 
study these occurred in 38 percent of 
DES daughters, as opposed to 27 percent 
of the time in» non-exposed women. 
Could this unfavorable outcome all be 
due to DES? Or is it, perhaps, that DES 
daughters have inherited some other fac- 
tor that might itself cause miscarriage — a 
factor that explains why their mothers re- 
sorted to DES in the first place? 

— In one recent study, 81 percent of 
DES daughters who became pregnant 
had at least one full-term, live birth. 
DES sons 

One study indicates that 25 percent of 
these males had decreased sperm vol- 
umes and/or counts. A very small:num- 
ber had no living sperm at all. Moreover, 
minor abnormalities may occur in the ex- 
ternal genitalia of DES sons. Some 
showed relatively small testes, and a 
number had benign cysts in their scrota. 
DES mothers and breast cancer 

In December 1977, it was announced 
on a network-TV news program — and 
subsequently reported by the Associated 
Press — that DES caused breast cancer in 
the mothers who had participated in a 
1950-’52 study of the effectiveness of 
DES in preventing miscarriages. The 
physician who released this information 
had made an analysis of the data from the 
study that differed from the conclusions 
made by the original authors, who said 
that even though there were more breast 
cancers in the DES-exposed group than 


the non-exposed, the numbers were not 
statistically significant. Furthermore, 
there were more breast cancers in both 
groups than would be expected, for rea- 
sons not clear to anyone. This news re- 
port caused much anxiety in the many 
women who had taken DES (and, of 
course, in those who thought they might 
have). The March, 1980, Proceedings of 
the Mayo Clinic discusses this contro- 
versy and cites the Mayo Clinic portion 
of the DESAD results thus far — no in- 
crease in breast cancer in mothers who 
took DES. These mothers are advised to 
do just what all women should: examine 
their own breasts monthly and have a 
physician examine them annually. As my 
wife, Dr. Lorna Johnson, herself a DES 
mother, puts it, “Preliminary reports will 
continue to produce anxiety faster than 
answers can be produced.” & 


Banking 


Continued from page 8 
enthusiastic about EFT, why hasn’t it 
taken off in Massachusetts? First 
National Bank of Boston Vice-President 
Ted Amazeen, who has supervised the 
EFT development for that (the region’s 
biggest) bank for several years, estimates 
that there are several hundred automated- 
teller machines situated in bank lobbies 
and built into bank-walls (for sidewalk 
use), but only a handful at remote 
locations, such as shopping centers and 
airports. According to Amazeen, “We've 
been far behind many other states in 
setting up ATMs outside of bank offices 
because of the way in which a 50-year- 
old federal law, called the McFadden Act, 
is applied in Massachusetts. The 
McFadden Act defines a branch bank as a 
facility that accepts deposits, pays out 
withdrawals, and makes loans. And the 
federal law allows the individual states to 
decide how branch-bank development 
will be regulated. Some states allow banks 
to set up branches anywhere, but 
Massachusetts has always been very 
restrictive in its regulation of branching. 
Until a few years ago, no bank could 
establish a branch outside of the county 
where its main office is located. Even 
now, commercial banks are limited to the 
development of no more than one branch 
office per year within a 25-mile radius of 
the home office. Because ATMs can 
accept deposits, allow withdrawals, and 
Continued on page 16 











they are really branch offices and subject 
to the branching prohibitions.” 

Amazeen has played a leading role in 
the efforts of the Masschusetts Bankers’ 
Association, the Savings Bank 
Association, the Credit Union League, 
and other financial organizations to 
change the Massachusetts branching law 
and to free up the development of EFT. 
At the same time, consumerists have 
come up with their own legislative 
proposals, which would allow EFT to 
move ahead in the Commonwealth only if 
some customer safeguards are built into 
the law. Bankers and consumer leaders 
have tried for two years to arrive at a 
measure that would satisfy both sides. 
But the impasse in their negotiations is 
not what has kept the legislature from 
giving EFT a green light. Rather, the 
delay is the result of a quiet opposition 
from BayBank and its influential 
lobbyist, former Massachusetts Attorney 
General Robert Quinn. 

BayBank has gotten around the 
branching restrictions by pulling together 
under one umbrella several long- 
established banks (the Harvard Trust 
Company, Newton-Waltham Trust 
Company, Norfolk County Trust 
Company, etc.) that already had many 
branches of their own. This gave 
BayBank an advantage over most 
financial institutions — an advantage that 
might be undermined once an EFT law 
gives the other banks the right to set up 
electronic ‘‘branches” all over the state. 
(While an ATM might be considered a 
branch bank under existing state law, an 
EFT kiosk at a shopping center costs only 
a fraction of what it would cost to build 
and staff a conventional bank office.) 

Although the state Consumers’ 
Council sponsored comprehensive EFT 
legislation in 1978 and 1979, the Council 
backed away from the issue this year. 
That has left the Boston-based National 
Consumer Law Center and a few state 
legislators, who understand and care 
about the complex issue, to watch out for 
consumer interests. 


Late in 1978, Congress hurriedly 
passed an EFT law that established some 
consumer safeguards and permitted states 
to enact stricter protections. The federal 
law: 

— limits a consumer’s liability for 
unauthorized use of his EFT card or 
personal identification number (PIN) to 
$50 if loss or theft of the card is reported 
within two days (if the loss or theft is 
unreported, the maximum liability is 
$500); 

— requires financial institutions to 
provide all new EFT customers with 


detailed information on how the system 
works, and to provide regular periodic 
account statements, along with receipts 
for most transactions; 

— allows financial institutions to send 
out unsolicited EFT debit cardy so long as 
the cards are not validated (in order to 
attract new EFT customers); 

— gives a consumer 60 days to protest 
an error or unauthorized use of an EFT 
card that shows up on the periodic 
account statement, and requires the 
institution to investigate quickly or credit 
the disputed amount; and, 

— allows a consumer to sue a financial 
institution for damages and legal costs if 
it fails to complete an EFT transaction as 
ordered. 

Consumer advocates feel the federal 
law is too soft on the financial 
institutions; they are struggling to ensure 
that a Massachusetts EFT law does a 
better job of protecting the public. Mark 
Leymaster, an attorney and a widely 
recognized expert on electronic banking, 
works at the National Consumer Law 
Center. According to Leymaster, “EFT 
necessarily implies significant changes in 
the consumer rights and liabilities that 
have developed over years of experience 
with conventional banking and credit. 
There are nearly 200 years of law on 
checking, and as yet only a brief history 
with a federal EFT statute that has been 
widely criticized for being full of 
loopholes. Those who represent the 
interests of consumers and low-income 
people are concerned that EFT can be 
used to invade the privacy of customers, 
and that it may take away rights they 
now have with paper checking 
accounts.” 

It’s not difficult to understand 
Leymaster’s fears about privacy. An EFT 
computer will generate and store detailed 
information about the financial 
transactions of any number of 
individuals — information that doesn’t 
exist when you pay by cash and that 
cannot be easily retrieved when you pay 
with checks. Years ago, US Supreme 
Court Justice William Douglas noted, ‘A 
person is defined by the checks he writes. 
By examining them, agents get to know 
his doctors, lawyers, creditors, political 
allies, social connections, religious 
affiliation, educational interests, the 
papers and magazines he reads, and so 
on, ad infinitum .. . . Indeed, the totality 
of bank records provides a virtual current 
biography.’ If that sounds scary, you 
should remember that now, if you pay 
your bills by check, only you keep the 
canceled checks and records that show 
with whom you deal. (Although banks do 


microfilm all checks, these records are 
virtually impossible to retrieve.) But if 
you were to pay your bills and carry out 
your business through an electronic 
funds-transfer system, those records 
would be maintained in an immediately 
retrievable form. (Although President 
Carter has proposed new federal privacy 
protections, these measures offer 
virtually no safeguards against the 
misuse of this sort of data.) 

Leymaster and other consumer experts 
are also concerned about the loss of the 
‘‘stop-payment’’ rights we now have in 
conventional checking, NOW-account, 
and credit-card transactions. From the 
time you write a check until it finally 
clears the bank, usually two or three 
days), you can change your mind and 
cancel payment. But in the EFT system, 
there’s really no opportunity to change 
your mind, no matter how valid the 
reasons. Merchants who participate in 
EFT particularly oppose giving 
consumers the right to stop payment, 
arguing that the presence of such a right 
would require a slowdown in the rapid 
money transfer that characterizes 
electronic banking. 

Massachusetts consumer leaders are 
worried, too, that people may be forced to 
participate in EFT, particularly if 
employers decide to deposit paychecks in 
workers’ accounts electronically. Such a 
measure would, of vourse, save large 
companies the cost, time, and paperwork 
involved in weekly printed paychecks; 
and it’s attractive to the banks involved, 
since they could count on a regular and 


‘large flow of deposits. But consumerists 


want a Massachusetts EFT law to ensure 
that all participation in electronic 
banking is voluntary. 

One computer expert, who works at a 
Boston hospital where highly private 
medical data is supposed to be kept under 
tight security, says, ‘Despite the security 
precautions, there’s always a chance that 
an unscrupulous employee or an outsider 
with a lot of knowledge about computer 
technology will ‘breach’ the system. 
When you consider how much more 
immediately profitable it would be to 
misuse information like employees’ 
checking-account numbers, you realize 
that there’s some real risk in a direct- 
deposit pay system. A dishonest 
employee who could adjust a computer 
program so that a few pennies went from 
other peoples’ accounts into his own 
could steal a fortune.”’ 

First National Bank’s Ted Amazeen 
says he’s confident that bankers and 
consumer leaders will work out a 
compromise this year and that a law 


enabling EFT to move ahead in 
Massachusetts will be passed. The State 
legislature is faced with a choice between 
two major EFT bills — one sponsored by 
Rep. Antone S. Aguiar Jr., the House 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Banks and Banking (which the bankers 
favor), the other sponsored by Sen. John 
A. Brennan Jr., the Senate chairman of 
the same committee (which is favored by 
consumerists). 

In Mark Leymaster’s opinion, 
Brennan's bill (S. 17) is better because it 
creates an “equality between EFT and 
existing payment alternatives, a parity 
that allows the paperless system to 
compete without the burden of consumer 
insecurity about invasions of privacy, or 
lack of controls on potential liability, or 
errors in payment and receipt. 

‘Il can understand the attractiveness of 
EFT, but if consumers are going to 
participate in electronic banking with any 
kind of confidence, there have to be some 
good rules that protect them from 
abuse,’ ’’ Leymaster warns. ‘We're going 
to have to learn something both about the 
complex technology of EFT and about the 
complex law governing its use.”’ e 


Spring 


Continued from page 10 

the wasps are moving in. There are 4000 
species of wasps in the United States, and 
I’m convinced that one of them has de- 
cided my funky attic apartment is going 
to be its country retreat. Sometime last 
fall or early winter they gathered en 
masse and found a way inside my rooms, 
where they have since idled away the 
winter safely out of sight, grubbing some 
of my precious electric heat. Sometime in 
March, I found one staggering across the 
bedroom carpet. When I kicked it, it 
didn’t fly, and my cat and | watched it 
disappear under the baseboard. A few 
days later, a couple more were perched on 
my window, watching the snow melt. For 
a while I forgot about them, choosing, 
Thoreau-like, to let nature be. Then my 
friends began making little comments. 
We'd be sitting there, talking about (what 
else?) ‘‘relationships,’’ when suddenly 
someone would shout, “‘Oh! A wasp! 


and everyone would scatter, spilling the, 


wine. 

So, one Saturday afternoon, I declared 
war on the wasps. The death count was 
over 30 that bloody day. Since then, I’ve 
shot down maybe 75 more. They are dif- 
ficult to kill, these wasps. Their bodies 
are hard and do not readily squash. When 
I step on one, there’s a cracking sound, and 

Continued on page 14 





The Triad Speaker “YY 


A bold new approach in small 
speaker design attractively 


priced and styled 

exclusively at 
Copley Camera & Hi-Fi 
480 Boylston St., Boston 

266-2202 











at Nobby's 
| 151 Harvard Ave., Aliston 254-5121 M-Th 9-6:00 F 9-8:00 Sat 9-6:00 '; 


} Nobby's at Coolidge Corner . 
267 Harvard St., Brookline 277-7222 MTW. F, Sat 9-6:00 Th 9-8:00 } 
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Chicago. 


Without a lot of wind. 




















101 State St. 

Boston, 02109 

742-EYES 
Mon.-Fri. — 8:00-6:00 





“Here’s looking 
a VOU Lic 


Visual-Eyes, Inc: 
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International 
Singles Clubs 





We are from Europe bringing to you a new and exciting social life 


in our charming way. Whether your goal is simply dating, 
friendship, or marriage. 


With the use of your horoscope, our service provides a 
personalized, discreet and instant means of introducing you to 
others. Everyone who joins Zodiac does it for the same reasons — 
to enjoy life with somebody like you — so don’t be shy. 


We have switched off the computers. Instead, we deal with each 
member personally. Our experience in Paris, Vienna, Geneva, 
Tel-Aviv and many other large cities full of dreams and illusions 
shows that our personal touch assures a successful dating, friend- 
ship, or marriage. In addition, we are offering you exciting club 
parties, travel and many other services. No wonder Zodiac is so 
popular. 


We look forward to welcoming you as one of our many members. 


CALL ZODIAC 24 HOURS A DAY! 





and Marriage 
Brokers 
from Over Seas. 








734-6151 


1216 Commonwealth Avenue, Allston, Massachusetts 02134 


First Floor at the Corner of Harvard & Commonwealth Avenue Boston Zone Office 
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The future. 


Without the shock. 


Full Service Plant — Professional Dry Cleaners 
YOUR LAUNDRY SAME DAY SERVICE 


me tee + Washed, Dried, Folded 26¢/Ib. 


DISCOUNT 22¢ 


When You Bring 
Dry Cleaning 


CLEANERS 


128 Brighton Ave., Allston * 254-9649 
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FRAMINGHAM 
(Next to Sea 'n’ Surf) 


Tel: 879-1352 (400 yards East of Spags) 
Tel: 756-5343 


I CAR STEREO EXPERTS 


PROFESSIONAL INSTALLATION IN ALL STORES 


SHREWSBURY 
RTE. 9 RT..101-A 





When Butcherblock 
is Mentioned... 


... it can only mean Jesse Graham 


Jesse Graham Inc 
960 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
(617) 876-5880 


NASHUA 


(Exit 7W Off Rt. 3) 
Tel; (603) 889-9663 
























Eye 


prescription 
eye glasses 


Cambridge 


Associates 







Single Vision 





the bicyde exchange! 


COME SEE WHAT A BIKE'S. 
REALLY ALL ABOUT! 


UNIVEEA 


Dr. E. Weinstock, 0D OPTOMETRISTS .:. Nn Wasserman, 0.D. 


1174 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square 547-6080 








3 BOW ST. HARVARD SQ. TU, W, F, SAT 9-6 
TH 9-8 864-1300 








BAUSCH and LOMB 
SOFT CONTACT 
LENSES  $59* | 


*Also included: 

° All professional services performed by eye doctors 
Lens. instructions and cleaning solutions 

° No obligation in-office trial 

No boiling 





PLATFORM BEDS 


Many styles to choose from 





all at 
discount 
prices 





We carry a complete line of 
mattresses, box springs, waterbeds 
and easy to assembie furniture. 


FURNITURE CONNECTIONS} | 
& WATERBEDS | 
| 


° 









222 ARSENAL STREET, 
WATERTOWN, MASS 923-4000 
OPEN: Mon. Wed. Fri. 10-9 








Eye Exams, if needed, $20 additional. 
nae 














| 

Tue., Thurs., Sat. 10-5:30 
Mastercharge ¢ Visa ¢ Credit e Lay-A-Way | 
| 
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It’s the bed that’s 
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functional 
. ‘ foldable: 
; boo ye RS GS : compact 
‘ > ie » 3 : comfortable 
. portable 
: st ». packable 
"PO Nt * ey a inexpensive 
rs Pg Engst 2s invaluable 





re ee ie a ek N natural 
; . . es only possible with a Futon. 


"Monday — Saturday 9-5 
= Viecday 9-6. ieee 
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12:00 - Jazz with Jeff Turton 
4:00 - Live jazz from The Sunflower 








SUNDAYS 


22 Boylston St., Harvard Sq. 
Free Admission! 
3:00 - Jazz with Eugene Filiaci 


WCAS and The Sunflower Cafe present 


MIROSLAV VITOVS 


Modern Theatre * Boston 
Sun.,April27 8:00PM 





Spring 

Continued from page 13 

the thing sinks into the carpet, 
broken but alive. Even my cat, 
who gulps down flies as though 
they were minnows, is made 
cranky by all these wasps. She 
sits and stares at one walking 
across the floor, following it with 
her eyes, backing off quickly if it 
turns and approaches her. Some- 
times I take a dead one in my 
fingers and hold it, freshly killed, 
to her face. With a temperament 
matching her owner’s, she runs 
away. 

I am losing the war. The wasps 
are getting bolder. They walk 
across my desk, drop into my 
typewriter. They sit on the mold- 
ing around the windowpanes, 
cleaning their antennae, waiting 
to be let out. A wasp beats its 
wings 6000 strokes a minute, and 
there produces a low, relentless 
buzzing, very loud when the in- 
sect drifts near your ear, not un- 
like the sound of a cruising B-17. 
I know that wasps are predators, 
that they rid us of insect pests. 
But I also know that they are 
especially fond of spiders, which 
also are reputed to rid us of insect 
pests. I know that wasps often 
sting their prey over and over, 
that some wasps eat other wasps. 
I know that one of these brutal in- 
sects, in order to satisfy its thirst, 
will drop down, rip a hole in a 
spider, suck a little blood, then fly 
off again, discarding its bleeding 
victim. I know that a wasp will 
paralyze a spider, clip off its legs, 
bring it to its nest, drop it into a 
cell with an egg and seal it off, 
leaving the live, legless spider to 
be eaten by the larva that in a few 
days will hatch from the egg. Yes, 
I know that wasps, like all living 
things, have their place in the 
grand and wondrous scheme of 
nature, but I also know that that 
place is not under my pillow, be- 
hind my windowshade or in my 
genuine L.L. Bean red chamois 
shirt. It’s spring. I know from this 
swelling on my back. ie 


Garlic 


Continued from page 9 

chicken will, in most*cases, 
collapse in the oven,- making 
serving a bit messy 


1 six-pound roasting chicken; 

% teaspoon salt; 

2 teaspoon pepper; 

40 cloves garlic (about three or 
four average bulbs); 

¥% cup dry white wine; 

2 tablespoons butter. 


Preheat your oven to:325 
degrees. Separate the garlic bulbs 
into whole cloves, gently 
removing any loose papery sskin 
— do not peel or crush the cloves. 
Be sure the chicken is clean and 
empty, and sprinkle its inside 
with salt and pepper. Place about 
half the garlic cloves into the large 
cavity. Put the chicken, breast 
side up, into a large casserole or 
Dutch oven with a tight-fitting 
lid. Pour the wine over the 
chicken and dot the breast skin 
with butter. Scatter the remaining 
cloves around the chicken, cover 
the pot, and bake this for about 
three hours. 

The result will be a véry well- 
cooked chicken; you may find it 
easier to separate it into parts and 
chunks of white meat rather than 
attempt a classic carving “job. 
After you've finagled the chicken 
out of of the pot and onto a 
platter, strain the remaining 
liquid from the pot and serve it 
separately as a sauce. 

One final tip: if you're con- 
cerned about your breath’s 
reeking of garlic, try eating a few 
sprigs of parsley; it’s claimed to 
cleanse the breath effectively. 
Fennel seeds are also recom- 
mended. But look, the only 
people likely to complain about 
garlic on your breath are people 
who haven't eaten any 
themselves, and trolls, and 
vampires. ie 
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Acrostic... 


Directions 

As you guess the words indicated by 
the lettered clues, write them in the 
numbered spaces provided, then trans- 
fer each letter to the corresponding 
square in the numbered grid. When it’s 
filled, the grid will contain a quotation 
(black squares indicate the ends of 
words; words may be continued from 
one line to the next; punctuation is not 
represented). The author of the quo- 
tation, and the title of the work from 
which it is taken, are spelled out by the 
first letters of the guessed words, read- 
ing from top to bottom. 


A Become violently agitated duct 

81 

B Prevarication — 

92 

. Handled opera glasses 

157 

D_— Graceful; supple uk 
138 

E Socially active (3 wds., sl.) "eer 

31 

F Francois Marie Arouet fh 

21 

G Close relationship es 

7 

H = Cabaret ae 

65 

I Peninsula of SW Europe rae 

5 

Close shave (2 wds.) at 

59 

Polaris (2 wds.) es 
174 

L Officially known (2 wds.) eat 

64 


20 
67 


82 


115 27 (97 


83 
98 


99 


164 55 148 87 


Lins 


21 Byizz 


° iS] SisZzcuss 4 


27 169 O1170 


89 165 85 128 
173 161 149 121 


100 


N 


152 145 77 12 


116 178 118 


124 137 4 168 


86 
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111 53 44 69 


106 


179 120 170 45 140 


15 
60 


93 


80 23 155 109 141 172 
96 52 13133 147 75 


9 104126 25 181 154 


(7) My! 


37 


103 
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Quick-loading container for 
camera or tape recorder 
Power to produce 
intended results 

Sixth son of Jacob 
Somewhat (3 wds.) 
Really; indeed (2 wds.) 
Journalists 

Hot, spicy mixed drinks 
Encircle 

Hater of foreigners 


Full of (2.wds.) 


Sleeping (sl.) 


Last week’s solution 












166 
144 
46 169 105 57 
142 122 22 94 
24 150 160 129 


167 32 14 119 


30 162 151 68 
79 17 70 56 
38 48 63 91 
136 108 156 6 


159 72 26 47 





114 171 


143 71 
110 66 130 10 
13° 125 213 29 


62 17749 153 158 


176 134 88 
61 112 54 
133 95 40 


146 139 4 127 


123 2 180 107 73 
50 117 76 18 101 


175 135 102 
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FOLK MUSIC 


TS ALIVE 


And Living in Cambri 


Along with the best jazz, blues, 
rock, reggae, and much more. 
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HELP WANTED 16 

Auditions 

Bus. Opportunity 

Job Opportunity 

Job Wanted 

Resumes 

Volunteers 
AUTOMOTIVE 17 

Domestic 

Foreign 








The terms Male & Fe- 
male are used for the 
convenience of the 
reader. Sex discrim- 
ination is illegal unless 
a bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification is 
Stated. 














AUDITIONS 


Talent wanted for Talent America 
Competition. Finalist will appear 





Casting for feature film. Female 
60-70, Irish brogue preferred, 
grandmother type, working class 
Irish look. Send pix & resumes to 
Still River Films. 12 Porter Rd. 
Cambridge Mass. 02140 


You should see Hopscotch and 
the 75th at Nucleo Eclitpettico, 
Wed Thur 8:30 Sun 5:00 thru Apr 
27. For res. 742-7445 
DANCERS 
M & F dancers w/experience in 
jazz, ballet, imprv, choreography 
for jazz/fusion music & dance co. 
Call Natalie Pierce 731-5281 or 
call Boston Rep 423-6580 to 
arrange audition times. 


Lighting Tech & Movement Actor 
or Dancer for Indian play 
“Mashpee” at Modern Theatre, 
661-8881 


Joe Cacaci (loca! director, 
producer, actor) and Catherine 
Gilman (actor, acting coach) will 
be offering a Beginners Acting 


COURT REP 
THEATER 


Need actor for older male role for 
May prod of “Loot”. 267-9446. 
Leave message. 

Casting/hiring for summer rep. 
season. Singers/actors, all parts 
open regardless of race. April 
26th, 27th at 10AM, April 28th at 
7PM. People’s Theater, 1253 
Cambridge St. Inman Sq. 


BOSTON SHAKES- 
PEARE COMPANY 
Auditions for 1980-81 season 
April 28-29 and May 3-4. For info, 
call Mon-Fri 10-5 pm 267-5600 ts 


Seeking experimental people for 
the formation of a new im- 
provisational theater company to 
work an ensemble approach to 
original and scripted materials 
Call Paul late nites. 783-1368 _ 


STC-'80 SEASON 
Needed; T. D. and crew. Paid 
positions. Call 266-8133 or 723- 


DANCERS 
Auditions for the No. Shore Civic 
Ballet April 28th-May 10th. For 
further info call 631-9895 after 
PM 


Wanted: Actors 14-18 years to 
audition on May 5 for Youth Ex- 
pression Theater. Volunteer. Call 
492-0518 to register 


Auditions for Godspell with 
Danvers Community Theater. 
April 22 & 23. Call 259-0883 
evenings, 324-1372. 


CASTING 
for Devil's Disciple still in 
progress. Tech. & managerial p 
ositions also open 734-3149 


STC-'80 SEASON 
Acting workshop taught by David 
Dorwart. 4 days/week for 6 
weeks. Full college credit. Call 
266-8133 or 723-4700 ext 236 








Casting 7 males 18-25 Gay film to 
be shot locally send resume 


Vans & Trucks 
Cycles 
Automotive Services 


Class starting the week of April 
27. Limited enrollment. Call 661- 
1330, 623-1576. 


in New York. Actors, dancers, 
groups etc. Call 334-6791, 244- 
9568 or 401-723-2900. 
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REAL ESTATE 19 
Apartments 
Apts. Wanted 
Commercial Space 
Condominiums 
Houses for Rent 
Houses for Sale 
Housemates 
Inv. Props. 
Land 


STUDY MIME, 
ACTING, MOVEMENT 


with ELENOR LENKE, Direc- 
tor of LAURA SHEPPARD & 
CO., one of the “BEST OF 
THE FEST!” at the recent fan- 
tastically successful BOS- 
TON MIME FESTIVAL! For 
further information call: 267- 
1304. 


AUDITIONS 

Male & female singers - wait- 
ers with improvisational abil- 
ity for unique & exciting 
restaurant opening soon. Pre- 
pare a song & bring aresume. 
Auditions will be held April 19 
in the Grand Ballroom of the: 

Best Western Hotel 

460 Totten Pond Rd. 

Waltham, MA 
at 10 A.M. 


revealing foto phone for audition 


4700 ext. 236 
00 ex )_ ~ Box 177 Somerville 02144. 


"OF MICE AND MEN” 
by Steinbeck, will have open 
auditions, Apr 28, 30 & May 1, 
7:30 pm. Hovey Players 9 Spring 
Street, Waltham. 9 men, 1 woman 
& 1 black man 40+ needed. Show 
lasts 3 weekends in June. Sorry 
no pay. 


BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 























Parking Spaces 





Roommates 
Rooms to Rent 
Seasonal Rentals 
Studios 
Sublets 
MISCELLANY 
Bulletins 
Legal Notices 
Lost & Found 
Occult 
Pets 
_ Skiing 


in PM at Boston U. 871 Comm. Ave. yo}: OY 


Wanted " 
INSTRUCTION 22 Boston. Call 266-3513 for info. 


AUDITIONS 


Sing the Mahler 8th Symphony WG rik) ye 
with the Boston Symphony and DS ae 
Seiji Ozawa. The Tanglewood ¥, ih “4 
Festival Chorus needs extra / BOSTON 
singers in all voice parts for Oct. £ SYMPHONY : 
1980 performances and recording ORCHESTRA 


in Boston and New York. A SEUL OZAWA 


Auditions Wed., April 23 at 6:30 Nh its Ay 





(TIME 


PART TIME HOURS 


FULL TIME BENEFITS 
Free health & life insurance; paid vacation, holidays and 
sick days; corporate benefits; higher wages — Ail of these 
seem like benefits found only in a full time position. But af- 
ter only 6 months with us you can enjoy all of these advan- 
tages while working only 4 hours per day selling popular 
Time Life books. Contact New Englanders over the tele- 
phone from our pleasant Beacon Hill office and indulge ina 
job that pays top dollar with minimal hours. Its an especially 
excellent opportunity for commuting college students and 
homemakers. Only 4 hours per day can reap you the bene- 
fits that many who work 40 hours/week don't even enjoy. 
Earn from $3.25 to $7 per hour with your choice of shifts: 
8:30-1, 1-5, 5-9. Pay system features base-wage, commis- 
sion plus bonus. All you need is a clear telephone voice and 
the desire to squeeze the highest rewards from your limited 
working hours. 
Call 723-2470 todav 
for an interview. 





LIBRARIES, INC. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer, M/F 


$388/thousand for envelopes you 
mail, postage paid. Work at home, 
age or experience no barrier. 
Send name & address to C.B. PO 
Box 275 Brighton 02135. 


$30 PER 100 
Addressed envelopes, immediate 
earnings, beginners kit $1 refun- 
dable. Write: Albanese Box 9126 
Providence, Ri 02940. 


JOB OPPORTUNITY 


Drafting student seeks entry level 
position in architectural firm. Very 
interested and willing to learn. 
Janet 969-5068. 0 
Male seeking drivers job or any 
other type work on a cash 
arrangement. Call 752-2318 
between 8 am & 1 pm. Have class 
2 license. 


~ RESUMES PRINTED 
REtyped by COPY COP, 815 














Children the next generation, 
elderly the last. Job avail in home 
situations. Work as much or as lit- 
tle as you want. Jobs avail now. 
Ref req. International 
Homemakers. 233 Harv. St. rm 
32, Brookline. Please call 566- 
7901. Also 1354 Hancock St. 
Quincy Mass. Rm 205. 472-7789 











FASHION 


Experienced salesperson, full 
or part time with knowledge of 
women’s designer fashions. 


Pepperweed 
547-7561 








‘SUMMER JOBS | 





Acting 

Arts & Crafts 

Dance 

Health 

Language 

Meditation 

Photography 

Miscellaneous 
SERVICES 23 

Academic Services 

Answering Services 

Artists’ Services 

Business Services 

Children 

Counseling 

Dating 





ASSISTANT AD / PR 
DIRECTOR 


Small, growing movie, entertainment, ad/PR 
agency is looking for Assistant to the Director. 
Job description includes major ad/PR responsi- 
bilities for several clients. Must have interest/ex- 
perience in film, advertising and/or PR. Reply by 
resume to Box 5890. 














Delivery 

Home Services 
Carpenters 
Construction 
Electricians 
Painters 
Miscellaneous 

Legal Services 

Movers 

Party 

Rides 

Miscellaneous 

FOR SALE 24 

Ant. & Flea Mkts. 

Appliances 

Bicycles 

Clothing 

Fuels & Firewood 

Furniture 

Odds & Ends 

Photography 

Yard Sales 

MUSIC 

Audio Visual 

Gigs 

Instruction 

Musical Instruments 

Records & Tapes 

PEOPLE 27 

Messages 

Person to Person 

Personals 

Personal Services 
Escorts 
Massage 
Massage Opps 





You've Tried The Rest, 
Now Try The Best. 


Same Week Friday Pay 


You know your individual talents and skills and you 
don't want to be made to feel anonymous. 


At Dunhill, we're small enough to really care about 
you and large enough to place you with the best 
companies. We know that different schedules suit 
different people. so we have jobs available at 
various hours Monday through Friday. as well as 
any day in between. And you can pick up your check 
on Friday of every week you're working. If you 
decide to look for a permanent position, Dunhill can 
help you look while you work temporary 


Our aim is to discover the “perfect fit’ for each of 
our applicants. Come see us at Dunhill 


You'll Like Our Style. 


3 Center Plaza, Boston. MA 02108 
(617) 227-7380 














COUPON _31} 





MASS FAIR SHARE 
STAFF OPENINGS 


e Executive Secretary. Excellent typing, communica- 
tion and organizational skills for central administrative 
position. 

e Receptionist. Half-day answering phone; half-day 
xeroxing, collating, special projects. 40 WPM typing and 
good telephone manner. 

e Researcher - Investigative research for tactical ob- 
jectives to solve identified neighborhood problems. 
Some proof of research skills but non-academic orien- 
tation preferred. F 

e Organizers - experienced in community labor or other 
related grass roots organizing. Willing to locate outside 
Boston. 

¢ Minority training program. Project to train minority 
group members as organizers in the black neighbor- 
hoods of Boston. 

Call 266-7505 for application and more information 
Mass. Fair Share is an Equal Opportunity Affirmative 
Action Employer. 





CRIMINAL | 


JUSTICE 
STUDENTS 


Work in a half-way house for 
ex-offenders part time. Ex- 
cellent training and work ex- 
perience in counselling. Call 
Eric or Stephanie for details. 
AA/EOE 

261-3030 











Lecture entertainment 
agency is looking for a 
bright energetic col- 
lege person with good 
telephone manner to 
assist our college sales 
manager in servicing 
capacity. You must be 
well organized and 
able to take direc- 
tions. 25 to 30 hours a 
week mid to late May 
through August. Call 
Mr. T. James at 731- 
0500. 

















Are you 
the winning type? 


A wiz at the keyboard? Western Temporary Serv- 
ices invites you to compete in our 1980 typing 
contest. You could win the national grand prize - 
an IBM SELECTRIC II typewriter - or any of our 
local prizes including cash, theatre tickets or a gift 
from one of our Boston sponsors: 


ARTS BOSTON BOSTON MAGAZINE 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION 
MARY KAY COSMETICS, INC. 


The contest runs through April 30, so hurry on by 


to qualify! 
TEMPORARY 


We § { 6 I SERVICES, INC 


101 Tremont Street 260 Cochituate Road 
Boston, MA 02108 Framingham, MA 01701 


426-8622 879-3370 
237-6480 


— Temporary Help Since 1948 — 
An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 





SALES PERSON 


WANTED 
With experience with niov 
ing company preferred. 
High commission plus oot 
. Car necessary. Flex- 
Pole hours good working 


environment. 
739-2220 
HARMONIUM 
OMA ats te) 


—S 














TEMP. 
TYPIST 


CAMBRIDGE 


Immediate long & short term 
temporary assignments avail- 
able now. Work a few days, 
weeks, months. We need clerk 
typists (45 wpm min). Copy 
typists (60 wpm min). We of- 
fer super rates, vacation pay 
referral bonus. Health in 
surance & MBTA pass avail- 
able. Never a fee. Don't de- 
lay, hurry into our Harvard 
Square Office 


5.BOYLSTON ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 
491-0491 


staff 
builders’ 


TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 


4 
SRY 
Ne 
fae 














COUNSELORS 
For halfway house for adult ex- 
offenders. Minimum of three 8-hr 
shifts per week, nights and 
weekends. Stipend of $10 per 8 hr 
shift. Call 261-1864 


WANTED young energetic F for 
housekeeper & companion for 
slightly handicapped male. Room, 
board & salary. Call 536-6155 
anytime and keep trying. 


FEMALE MODEL 
needed for booth in trade shows, 
promotions etc. No exp 
necessary. Horzons Unlimited 85 
Easd India Row, Boston 367-1577 


MASS MENTAL HEALTH 
with southern Jamaica Plain 
Health Ctr looking for S. w/Psych 
with child/family exp part time to 
Start. Salary open. Call-734-1300 
ext 471 or 427 M-F 9-1 or send 
resume to MNH, 74 Fenwood Rd, 
Boston. 
Outside fulltime hard work, but 
pleasant. Sense of humor helpful 
$3.50. Longwood Cricket Club 
731-2900. 


Live sound engineer needed to 
get steady work for & operate hi- 
quality PA system - Pros only 
please! 603-487-3314 


PERSONAL CARE 
Young professional spinal chord 
injure male. requires full time live- 
in PCA. Coolidge Cnr 332-3144. 


Religious ed tchr for Jewish 
Humanistic Socety. Sept. 80. 964- 
8409 and 969-0478 


EARN EXTRA $$ 
at home, good pay, easy work, no 
experience necessary. Write 
D.C.D.-D Box 257 Rye Beach, NH 
03871. 


Experienced Stitcher - wili train 
for specialty sewing. 9 to 5, five 
days. 426-4640. 





New! $60 possible! Securing 1000 
envelopes. For free details sned 
SASE to G. Soul 118 Mass Ave 
Box 260 Boston 02115. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE? 
lf you are having trouble fitting 
into the job market or if you are 
taking a year off to think about law 
school or whatever, give Top 
Copy a call. We offer an un- 
conventional job. Good pay, and 
lots of opportunity for advance- 
ment. If you are a responsible, 
energetic person call us at 266- 
1778 between 2 & 4 PM. 
GROWING 
MARKETING 
COMPANY 


with 6 offices in Mass. needs 3 

enthusiastic telephone sales 

voices for lucrative advertis- 

ing programs. Management 

potential. Parttime/full-time 
Call Mr. Ufiland 


731-4200 





RELIEF COUNSELOR 
2 part-time relief counselors 
needed for an alternative residen- 
tial program for ED adolescent 
girls. Position requires 2 sleep- 
overs a week. Good salary, super- 
vision & training. Call 266-0773 or 
send resumes to the Director, 
Communities for People, 566 
Comm. Ave., Boston, 02215. 


ENVIRONMENTAL activists. Do 
you want a job you can feel good 
about? Green Peace needs paid 
fund raisers to work for this years 


campaign. Details cal! Lenny, 
al eA) OER, aE ee Ce 
PAID VOLUNTEERS 


Over 18 years in excell health to 
participate in medical research 
under medical supervision testing 
of new & existing phar- 
maceuticals. Good pay. Lodging 
and meals provided. For com- 
plete infor call 522-0303. 

Live in night counselor for a dol. 
res. facility. 4 nights & some day 
hours rm & bd $50 weekly sti- 
pend. Send resumes to K. 
Colburn Survival, 1354 Hancock 
St, Quincy 02169. 


We need live in and day workers 
with cars for child care and 
homemaking. Call International 
Homemakers at 566-7901. M-F 
btwn 9-5. 


CAMPUS REPS 
To sell new hit show “Scrambled 
Feet” at Charles Playhouse. Call 
Mr. Roberts: 426-6912. 


BOOKKEEPER- 
RECEPTIONIST 
1 to 2 years experience. 50wpm 
typing. Ability to communicate 
effectively. Some college educa- 
tion. 495-2526. 


PLANNING ON 
STAYING IN BOSTON 


THIS SUMMER? 

FREE Room and Board in ex- 
change for child care and light 
housekeeping with family in Bel- 
mont. Own private suite including 
bathroom, convenient to Boston 
and Cambridge, Write Phoenix 
Box 5851 
USY youth advisors Temple Israel 
of Sharon seeking advisors for 
youth program. Part time 
positions are available to help im- 
plement programs for two youth 
groups grade - grade 8 and 9- 12 
Call or write Temple Israel 125 
Pond St Sharon MA 02067 784- 
3986 or 828-2112. 

SOMETHING 

DIFFERENT 
Top Copy is not your ordinary 
copy shop & our operators are not 
your ordinary operators. We are 
looking for responsible, energetic 
people whom we will train to a 
high level, including basic 
machine repair. We offer pay 
levels up to $6/hour and more, 
and great opportunity for ad- 
vancement. If you are interested 
call Top Copy at 266-1778 
between 2 and 4PM. ___ 


We are looking for 
habysitters/homemakers, live in 
d full time day workers. Call 
‘national Sitting Service at 
566-1972 between 9am and 5pm, 
Monday thru Friday 








Models wanted 18 to 25 in Fall 
River, New Bedford area Call 673- 
8031 9am to 12pm and 6pm to 
10pm 

CLASS 1 LICENSE 
GM 32 with Class 1 wants to work, 
travel, drive seek owner oerator 
or over the road driver to team up 
with. 536-7623 
Well organized, logical thinking 
person needed to run subscrip- 
tions department of a growing 
publication reviewing children’s 
media. Approximately 10-15 hrs 
per/wk, $3.10 per/hr. Call 332- 
1298 M—W—F AM 
USY Youth director Temple Israeli 
of Sharon seeking leader to direct 
youth program. Position involves 
organization planning and im- 
plimentation of program involving 
youngsters grade 5 through high 
school. Call or write Temple Israel 
125 Pond St Sharon 784-3956 or 
828-2212. 





VOLUNTEERS 


UNITED WAY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY, 
VOLUNTARY ACTION CENTER 
(VAC). Find out where you are 
needed most. Over 400 agencies 
in the area list their needs with us. 
Our trained interviewers wil! help 
you match your skills and 
schedule with agency requests. 


For more information on this and 
the opportunities below call VAC 
at 482-8370. 
MASSACHUSETTS MENTAL 
HEALTH CENTER. Brighten the 
life of a chronically ill person. Visit 
once a week. Supervision provid- 
ed by psychiatric staff. 
AMBULATORY COMMUNITY 
SERVICE. Exciting possibilities in 
new mental heaith program: 
clinical or administrative ac- 
tivities, client contact, public 
relations, research, and program 
development. Training and super- 
vision provided. SAMARITANS. 
Volunteers are needed to listen 
and befriend suicidal and dis- 
tressed people over the telephone 
or in person. Training and super- 
vision provided. SIDNEY FARBER 
CANCER INSTITUTE. Oppor- 
tunities for volunteers to assist the 
staff with patients and 
departmental needs 

The Loon & Heron Children's 
Theater is launching an eight 
week performance series begin- 
ning March 22nd. We, will be 
presenting some of Boston's 
finest performing artists, in- 
cluding the Next Move Theater & 
the Pocket Mime. Volunteer help 
is needed in the following 
areas:box office, ushering, flyer 
distribution, tech crew, group 
sales, ad sales & promotion. 
Please help the Boston area 
develop a fine children’s theater. 
Cail June Fine 247-8156 or 267- 
7416. 

















1980 BUICK Skylark. 4 door, 4 
cylinder, dark green, 11,1200 
miles. $5500. Call Sam 353-8607 























DOMESTIC 


SAVE $ MONEY $ 
ON CAR SPEAKERS 
KRIKET series 6000 auto stereo 
speakers with tweeter & woofer. 
Brand new equipment. Will sell for 
$84 a pair. Call Steve days 536- 
5390 ext 512 pes aa 
1977 BUICK CENTURY 4 door, 
black with red interior, 5 new 
white wall steel-belted radial tires, 
new brake job in December, 
power steering, power brakes, 
tinted glass, rear window 
defroster, automatic, V-6 engine, 
20mpg steady $3000 call 944- 

3466 

BUICK ELECTRA LTD - 2 door, 
silver, customized front end grill, 
loaded, 1976, 353-1962 between 
10 and 8. 


1968 BUICK Le Sabre 73X miles 
runs nice 350 engine rides like 
new. Ready to go $250 or best 
offer. Jim 623-0954 
1976 BUICK Skyhawk-V6, 5spd, 
ps, radials, AM-FM cassette deck, 
52,000 miles, excellent running 
cond. $2300. Call Ray after 6PM 
cm LS MC eo a 
1976 BUICK SKYHAWK, blue 
w/white inter. a/c, am/fm, p.b. , 
p.s., 20mpg, $1950. Call Mike 
547-3389 7:30-8:30am or 
evenings. 


56 and 70 CADILLAC, 7 
passenger. Call 354-5491. 





CAMARO 1979 Excel cond. 20-22 
MPG, 15,000 miles, AC, stereo, 
snow & regular tires. $5800. Call 
ta A ea ie ale 
79 Z28 CAMARO - 4 spd, 350 
engine, am/fm 8-track stereo, 
16000 miles $6200, 468-1876 85, 
535-3267 after 6. oe. 





‘CHECKER marathon 1969. Never 


used as a cab, Mech exc. 55,000, 
needs some body work. $1800 or 
best offer 353-2084 














THE MOVIES 


1960's Autos wanted in 
ondition for major motion 
picture promotion. One 
days work in parade to film pre 
view. Free entrance to film. Call 
OLT-A26-77 27 


vintage 
ompany 























$353.88 WEEKLY 


$58.90 daily. Homework, start 
immediately, make this pos- 
sibility a reality. Free details - 
write FORCIER, 238-E Keene 
St., Duxbury, MA 02332 














ENERGY. 
We can’t 
afford to 
waste if. 








$5 per hour plus 


minimum our telephone 
sales people make. We are 
looking for a few energetic 
people to join our telephone 
marketing sales staff. Cen- 
trally located in Boston (Po- 
lice Publication). We offer 
salary commission and 
bonus. Call Mr. Reed at 367- 
0600. 











Body Repairs 
and Painting 


location 


Specializing in foreign cars, reasonable prices 
and FREE estimates. Over 40 years in the same 


Columbia Auto Body 


Co. 


22 Brighton Ave., Boston, Mass. 02134 


254-8888 Bring this ad for 10° discount. 











an anaes MOWER eae 


RECORD STORE 
JOBS 
Part-time sales positions 
open in disco, rhythm & 
blues, and classical areas. 
Full & part-time security 
people also needed. Call 262- 

3945 or 46. 




















FEMALE PUMP 
BUNNY 


Must have a flair for the ab- 








SECRETARY/ 
RECEPTIONIST 


surd, enjoy meeting people 
and working long hours out- 
doors. Call Uncle Russ 491- 
0775 weekday mornings or 
Sunday before 4 p.m. 








portation. 
commission. 












IAL AND SMILE 
WE HAVE MONEY FOR 


We now have openings in the morning, after- 
noon and evenings doing 
telephone sales work for New England’s lead- 
ing daily newspaper. Excellent location, nice 
atmosphere and convenient to all public trans- 
Guaranteed salary against high 


You 


interesting 








CALL NOW 
___ 661-3802 








We'll Make Spring Green For You 
Mr. Williamson in Cambridge 











PART-TIME THEATRE ADVISOR 


P)ASON {rom 


1980 


BOSTON 
DATSUN 


DATSUN 280 2Z 


DISCOUNTED! 


Example: 1980 280 ZX — color black, grand luxury 
package, 5 spd. trans. stk. #8277 


List Price: $12,656 


Discount Price $1 0,795 


Discounts on other models at comparable 
savings. 30 cars to choose from. 


ZL 


0861 ‘22 Wd ‘OML NOILOAS ‘XINJOHd NOLSOG 3H 








Bentley College is seeking an experienced individual to develop new programs and 
increase student awareness in the area of theatre arts. The Candidate must be 
willing to stage one musical and one three act play. Applicant will be kar 
for all major productions from organization and auditions to curtain. The 

Candidate must be knowledgeable in technical and staging aspects of the theatre. 


Legal services agencies re- 
quire part-time secretary/re- 
ceptionist. 20 hours per week. 
$4.50 per hour. Call 723-2876. 
An equal opportunity employer 





BOSTON DATSUN 


18 BRIGHTON AVE @ Junction 1100 Comm. Ave. 
Tel: Sales 782-9600: Parts 782-0181: Service 782-6697 








SHELTERED WORKSHOP 
SUPERVISOR 
Needs mechanical aptitude 
and ability to work with emo- 
tionally disturbed adults. Call 
926-8700. Ask for Mr. Gold- 














The program is an educational/artistic program; personal soe and learning and 
lan understanding of student priorities are to be the highest priorities. 














Salesgir| Wanted stein or send resume to: Pride BA or BFA desired. MFA or equivalent experience preferred. This is a 9-month 
i Workshop, 12 Watertown St., appointment, 20 hour week. 
' Experience d pre- Watertown 02172. ay Interested applicants please send 
ferred for ladies de- resume by May 1, 1980 to: Personnel Office, Bentley College 





Beaver & Forest Streets, Waltham, MA 02154 





partment for North 
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Shore family store. 
; Please call 846-9400. B 
MUSIC entley An Equal 
{ Opportunity 
SMITH College Hijau 
THERAPIST ate vs 
} ces At Chestnut Hill Mall \()] WALTHAM Employer 
; or Master’s Eclectic, hae ; : (\| || Maoaisa 
i humanistic. Can start part , immediate eS) (617) 891 2000 
i time and build. Unusual po- openings for full and ects 
} tential. Send narrative ap- part time work. Please 
Heston Box7-r0mt Auburn || Call 332-3240 for an 
i appointment. 
R 1h BOSION in - 
Phecenix 
5 XEROX MACHINE OPERATORS 
4 nomon Copy is seeking xerox machine oper- ING THIS AD 
ators who can deal in a professional, articulate RECEPTIONIST | MOVING? "t 
manner with students and professors in our ; P § 
shops. Full-time, part-time hours; day, evening . 
: and graveyard shifts. Te 298000 F hoes é Hertz Truck t 
: Please call Mr. McLaughlin at 547-7000. hiltie eave : § 
; : | answer phones, take f c as i 
f ' | | messages, greet teri ; if 
eg | | visitors and order i Woburn ‘3 
| supplies. Must be BB yer i 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT | | dependable, coo! B avon j 
| | under pressure, and eke i die JEFFREY-PLLAN | 
if If you are a college graduate having trouble fitting into the job | experienced. i 10% OFF E (INOUBTAIES INCORPORATED 
i market or if you are taking a year off to think about law school or Apoly. 3rd° floor t ° t Modem LSA wader cnatha it en 
rh’ whatever, given Top Copy a call. We offer an unconventional pply of 100°, Sas 1 Van Rental am at ‘ontinuous quality control and inspection 
4 job, good pay, and lots of opportunity for advancement. Send | 1100 Mass. Ave.. at 
if resume or personal information to | N b St Boston See eee 1001 COMMONWEALTH AVE.” 
: TOP COPY, 710 Comm. Ave., Boston, MA 02215 bg | | Newbury St., Boston. ge 
i \ | bhlis & BOSTON, MASS. 02215 782-4777 
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1975 CHEVY CAMARO-new black 
paint 4 new radials 6cyl am-fm 
stereo $3100 or bo call 963-0221 


1974 CHEVY Caprice 2 dr hrdtp. 
PS, PB, PW, AC, AM/FM stereo. 
Call 364- 9880. 





CHEVY Corvette Coupe, 1975, ex- 
cellent cond. $6,500. or best offer. 
Call (603) 924-7282. 


1977 CHEVY IMPALA 
2 door with full vinyl top, ps, pb, 
ac, steel-belted radials, good con- 
dition 665- 5389 or 665- 0873. 


1971 CHEVY Malibu, auto, r&h 
104,000 miles, runs good, body 
good, int exc, 4 new tires plus 
snows. $600 or B O. 623-2172 ask 
for Jack. 


CHEVY MALIBU 1971 auto, r & h, 
104,000 miles, runs well, body 
good, int. excel, 4 new tires + 
snows. $600 or BO 623- 2127. 


1977 CHEVY MALIBU- stationwgn 
28,000 orig miles showroom cond 
$3500 call 387-2169 


74 CHEVY MONTE CARLO | . 
needs a little work, asking $1500, 
call 332-8249 Paul. 40,000miles. 


1971 CHEVY Nova-auto. V-8 2dr 
AC, PS, PB, low milage, AM-FM. 
Dependable, needs some work. 
$600. Bob 734-8392 eves, wkend 


1974 CHEVY NOVA 350, 2dr, 8cyl. 
very dependable, many new parts 
New radials best offer. Must sell. 
524- 5371 aft 6 





1976 CHEVY Nova-Blue 4 door 
sedan. $2700 or B.O. Very good 
condition. Call Ben 738-8682 
1955 CHEVY Sports Coupe, biue, 
2-dr, 6-cylinder, 3-sp manual, 
original equipment 1-owner gar- 
aged. Best offer call 588-4550 
after 9:30 p.m. 


1972 CHEVY WAGON-nds body 
work low mileage engine 35,000 
mi $600, also Datsun 510 1600 
engine and auto transmission 
$425, also miscell other parts call 
926- 3319 after 6. 


NEW & USED | 
John Blood. 391-5760. Financing 
available. _ 


77 CORDOBA. ac ps pb sun roof, 
cruise, power -seat/locks, tilt 
wheel, steel radials, leather, AM 
FM 8 track. Asking $4200. Steve. 
491-6387 or 271-3056. 


63 DART Wagon, $500, eve 2 288- 


5059 

$50-$75-$100 
For full size junk cars & trucks. 
925-2100. 


63 DART wagn $500. runs great 
no rust. Eves 288-5059 


LOOK AT THIS 
1977 DODGE ASPEN Special edi- 
tion - Metallic biue, low mileage, 
good on gas, air, power windows, 
real nice car. Book value $3200. 
Now $2495. Cali 592-1250. 
1977 DODGE ASPEN WAGON- 
slant 6 cyl, with chrome trim, roof 
rack, rear defroster, excellent 
condition, good gas mileage, low 
mileage, asking $3195. 522-8078 
































GAM Engineering ta] 
ga ortnn Dg 


operate a mot ice, 
inspection station. We) 
Brakes © Multiors © Shock 
"eal $ * Heaters «| 
Alarms © Power Windone 
. Engineering 
(617) 876- 8300 


86 Sherman &t., 


x reas ea 





1967 DODGE DART, slant 6, hi- 
mi, but exc cond, 18-23 mpg, 
$695 or b.o. 326-2296. 

1973 DODGE Dart Swinger- 
Reliable slant 6, with 86,000 
pampered miles. Body good to 
excellent. $1850. 328-5841 

1973 ‘DODGE Polara custom. 2 dr 
sedan. AT, AC, PS, PB, radio, new 
tires, new snows, huge trunk, Exc 
cond. $750 655-0290 te 
79 ELDORADO 4700 miles. Still 
under warranty, Must sell, mov- 
ing. $11,500 or best offer. 272- 
5234 





= ee 


= FIREBIRD - 
‘77 ‘Firebird Esprit. V8, 2 door, 
bucket seats, air, power .win- 
dows, tilt wheel, AM/FM, sliver w/ 
maroon int., new brakes. NO 
RUST. 3000 or B.O. 

Cail 235-4180 

after 6 


FIREBIRD 1972 2 Exc cond. “20, 000 
mi on rebit eng. Nw metalic blue 
paint, wh vinyl rf, Delta Rd MAXG- 
70, Crger mgs; nw brakes, ex- 
haust & shocks in last 12 mos, 
AM/FM radio, fctory gauges, r 
win. defr, sn tires & rems. Have 
receipts On evrythg. Must be seen 
to be apprectd. $2750. Call Alan 
Wk: 568- 8321 & Hm: 485- 1403. 
1976 FORD ELITE 
2 door, white with red interior, a/c, 
power windows, quad stereo, 
many extras, low mileage, $2300 
or best offer 289- ~4364 eves. 
FORD Fairmont 7 78 4dr air AM-FM 
stereo auto radials. Asking $3600. 
536- 6729 
67 FORD GALAXY - must sell 
needs battery runs well $500 or 
best offer call after 11:00 pm 247- 
3841. 
1971 FORD TORINO SQUIRE- 
green w/wood trim, a/c, p/s, p/b, 
radio, engine and body gd, $400 
Brad 965-0092. 


75 GRAN TORINO- 2dr white vinyl 
hardtop bot.new 76 56k miles ps, 
pb, air, stereo, needs minor body 
work best offer 969-6532. 


1973 HORNET-6 cyl, 3 spd, new 
brakes, good mechanical condi- 
tion. Body needs minor work. 
Priced to sell at $750. Call 698- 
0484 evenings. 


65 LEMANS Convert, Old reliable 
6cy!, 20mpg, Auto, interior good, 
body poor but restorable $250 or 
BO 536-7460, 267-5234 


CLASSIC 
LINCOLN 


1976 Lincoln Mark IV, rare 
Givenchy designer series-aqua 
blue mettalic with white trim and a 
white landeau roof. Light biue 
velour interior with a wood-grain 
dash and every interior option, 
plus a Pioneer Supertuner 
AM/FM/Cassette deck with EPI 
Speakers. This car was ordered in 
1976 with every possible option- 
bar none. This includes power 
sunroof, sure-track braking, 
cruise-control, chrome wheels 
with wide whitewalls, vanity 
mirrors with lights, ect. The car 
has been parked inside since it 
was new and could pass for a 
1977 or 1978. Original cost was 
$17,700, asking price is $5,500 or 
make an offer. Cail Bill evenings 
at 367-3242-the car may be seen 
in Boston. 

















78 MERCURY 27 4 cylinder 4 
speed. Silver with maroon vinyl 
top, 23 mpg, Must sell, have 2 
cars. $3700 or BO. After 4:30 324- 
6853 


1970 MERCURY Cougar. Low 
mileage, good condition, $750. 
Call 625-8027 between 5 & 6 pm 


‘MERCURY Monarch 1975. Good 





condition, 42,000 miles, 
Automatic, 6 cylinder, power 
pene power brakes. $1900. 
262-3059 


66 ‘MERCURY PARK LANE- auto 
parts for sale, Ithr int. a/c pwr win, 
orks, str, antna, 410 V8 4 BBL Call 
584- 5826 4 details. 


1980 MONTE CARLO 3 ‘months 
old. V6, auto, PS, PB, buckets, 
sport package, AM-FM cassette 
super tuner, Rusty Jones, many 
options. Got company car. 
List$7800, 6200 or BO. 6311301, 
431-1890 


1979 MUSTANG Turbo TRX susp- 
tires, a/c, sunroof, leather ghia, 
rust pf cruise elect. Icks: dig clk, 
low mileage. Must sell. $5795. 
Tom 522-2281. 
WANTED MUSTANG 

1967 or 1968 Convertable 969- 
6532. 


71 OLDS Cutlass, 4 dr bik sed, 3 
sp shift on column, new batt, 
clutch & more, big dent rear fen 
but runs good $550 or B O. 262- 
9651. 

1977 OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS 
SUPREME-very good cond 25,- 
000 orig mi auto air cond tilt 
digital FM radio v-8 $2950 or BO 
389-1052. ere See a! 


73 OLDS OMEGA hatch, 350v-8, 
AM-FM, CB, air, stl bitd rads, 18- 
22 mpg, eng in exc cond, body 
good, $1200 or BO 262-1975. 


1975 PLYMOUTH 9 passenger 
station wagon, loaded. $900 or B 
O Ask for Jay 395-0210. 


1976 PLYMOUTH Arrow 2000 GT. 
Hatchback, 5 spd, AC, AM-FM, 
55K, $2400 or BO. Call Steve at 
536-0546 Resor 


1974 PLYMOUTH Duster. 318 
eng, auto trans, AC, 63 K mi. 4 
Michelin radials driven 500 mi. 
AM-FM stereo. Bought family car, 
must sell. $1700 or best offer. 
242-5308 


73 PLY Roadrunner-340, 4 barrel, 
auto, good on gas, lots of new 
parts, mags all around, $1700 or 
b.o. 657-5186 or 935-8629. 


BRAND NEW CAR 
RADIO SAVE $$$ 


Brand new Grundig Electronic 
auto-scanning car radio with 
L.E.D. dial display Also station 

















-preset adaptor. Never been used 


will sell for $240. Call Steve days 
536-5390 ext 512. 


1954 PONTIAC - 8 cyl original 
engine, runs good $1300 or best 
offer call Tom 665-8970. 


PONTIAC Bonneville 1970, power 
steering/brakes, AC, 8 cyl, excel 
cond. Asking $500. Call 282-8392 
after 6 pm. 


1977 PONTIAC SUNBIRD - silver, 
4 cyl, 2 dr hatchback, auto trans, 
am/fm stereo w/cassette, mag 
wheels, 6 radial tires (2 snow) 
Only 7800 mi, $3600 call 247- 
2297. 

















If you want the best 
Forget the rest. 

We get the job done 
*Cause we're # 1. 
COLLISION REPAIR AND 
PAINTING 
LOWEST ESTIMATES 
POSSIBLE 
HALL & SON 


AUTO BODY 
95A Seattie St. 
Aliston 
254-9767 787-4620 


CHECK THIS OUT 
70 PONTIAC Tempest. New fr. 
brks, int. restored, snows, runs 
great. Well maint. $450. Call Rick 
at 444-8697 aft 6 pm Mon-Thurs 


SUNBIRD — 





1978 SUNBIRD sprt cpe, dk green 


























¢ FAST DRIVE-IN SERVICE 


287 SALem ST. Wi 





Cassie 6 

WE SPECIALIZE IN AUTOMOBILE 
GLASS REPLACEMENT 
& 

SUNROOFS 

pers, GH) 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PROMPTLY HANDLED 








e FAST MOBILE SERVICE TO 
YOUR HOME OR aoa 
MAIN OFFICE 


FROM LOWELL AREA CALL LOWELL 459-2635 


935-7620 | 











CINDERELLA CARRIAGE CO. 
Your One Stop Shop For 


Volvo Parts 


47 SMITH PC. CAMB. 876-1781 
OFF CONCORD AVE. 
BY FRESH PD. CIRCLE 








wht landau rf, V6, 5 spd, PS, alum 
wheels, radials, elec rw defroster, 
positrac, & many extras. 39,000 
mi. exc cond, 25 mpg, $3800 or 
BO 484-2141 2-8 pm. 


1977THUNDERBIRD-low mileage, 
excellent condition, power moon- 
roof, air conditioning, cruise con- 
trol, total power accessories, seek 
& scan stereo radio, velour 
custom int, loaded Best Offer 
must Sell 332- 7992. 


1976 TRANS AM mint condition 
455 4speed headers dual exhaust 
ac pw rear wind. defog tilt wheel 4 
Goodyear GTradials G60’s also 
many new parts shocks brakes 
battery etc.. Call 668-2256 
Walpole evenings. 


67 VALIANT-slant 6, auto, depen- 
dable transportation. Well main- 
tained. $275. 354-1002. Good 
milage. 





1976 VEGA ‘STA WGN 
4 cyl 2dr standard 4spd 25mpg 
burns no oil $800 332-6470. 


FOREIGN 


AUDI 100LS - 75, beige, 4 spd, 
am/fm, new tires, rear dfrstr, 
good mpg, exc cond, $3800. 227- 
4196, weekdays after 4:30 





1973 AUDI 100LS - 66, 000 miles. 4 
cyl, dk green, exc cond. $1650- 
$1800. 232-1727 eves or 
weekends. 542-€ 6060 days. 


1974 AUD! FOX exc cond auto 
tran, alarm, rear defog, am/fm, 55 
K mi, many new parts, gas con- 
serving, $2500 or bo, 731-3531. 


MINI COOPERS 
66 AUSTIN 1275 in exc cond. Ex- 
tensive mods: engine, body, int., 
All work prof done with factory 
parts or better very fast. A unique, 
must see car. Call 401-863-5912 
eves. : 


BMW 1976 2002 - std trans, am 
/ftm stereo radio with cassette, 
sun-roof, exc running cond, 
$6695 or bo call 947-9662. 

1976 BMW 2002 4 sp. Sunroof, 
Blaupunkt brown driving lights. 
Day 893-4718. Eve 653-0457. 
$6000 or BO. 


1979 BMW 3201- red/black, 4 
spd, a/c, sunroof, am/fm 
stereo/cassette, 14000mi, exc 
cond $10900 Jim aft 6pm 603- 
798-5683. 


1975 BMW.with sun-roof, am/fm, 
runs beautifully, $4775, call 617- 
475-9110 evenings. 


1973 BMW BAVARIA 
Sunroof AC auto. AMFM cas. 
stereo XVS Mich. no rust South. 
Car ‘fo mi. all mech. rebuilt like 
new. Call 266-8623 eves. 


72 CAPRI 2000, 4 spe, 26 mpg, 
low mileage on eng job, just tun- 
ed, 6 rdis, int exc, needs work; as 
is $550 or BO. 776-0029 kp trying 


CARMENGHIA 1971 Blue hard 
top, 64,000 mi, good cond, $1600 




















‘Call 964-7783. 





CELICA GT 78 am/fm stereo 
cassette New radials 29,500 mi 
Must sell $5400 or b/o Call: 862- 
0266, or 272-7276 (work) 


1974 DATSUN B210, 46,000 mi, 
rust proofed, good condition. 
$1800 or best offer. Call 864-2479 


1977 DATSUN 280Z-2+2 4 spd 
standard, AM-FM stereo, 8 track, 
mag wheels, alarm, ac, snows. 
20,000 mi, $7300. 232-4442. 


DATSUN 2X 1979 2000 miles auto 
silver air conditioned under 
warranty garaged stereo $8350, 
BO. Perfect 247-0306 














76 DATSUN B-210 exc cond 24,- 
000 miles. 4 spd, $3500 or B.O. 
Call anytime 653-2645 


1977 DATSUN 280Z-2+2 4 spd 
standard, AM-FM stereo, 8 track, 
mag wheels, alarm, ac, snows, 
20,000 mi, $7300. 232-4442. 














NORTHEASTERN 
ENGINE WORKS 


200 ANOOVER ST 
Wilmington 











JAWA MOPED 


Dealerships avail- 
able in all areas. Must 
have established busi- 
ness location. Call 617- 
699-8306 























Tired of Discount Auto | 
Parts 


Wrong Parts, Incomplete Inventories, 


32A FIRST STREET 7 
CAMBRIDGE. MA 02141 
Repairs on all VW's: 
Engine Rebuilding — Major-Minor Repairs 
Fuel Injection Specialists 
Audi:~—, Toyota — Honda — Datsun 


FOREIGN Al 


547-6544 





1976 FIAT 128 excellent condi- 
tion. For more information call 
546- 2914 or 546- 2118 


DATSUN 510 71 rebuilt motor 
new brakes tires shocks starter, 
many other new parts $625 or 
best offr 327- 1559 eve or wkend 
1973 DODGE Colt wgn, good 
cond 4 spd, 30 mpg, reg gas, 70,- 
000 miles, $1100 or B O. 492-6240 
ask for Rich. 

Hey, steal my 1974 FIAT 128- 
radials, stereo, 28mpg, 54000 mi, 
engine great body OK. $1400 or 
b.o. Call 787-0789 David or Jeff. 


1976 FIAT 128 Sedan, 2 door, 4 
speed, 38,000 mi, 28+ mpg reg 
gas, rear window defrost $2400 or 
best offer, call 536- 0546. 


1975 FIAT 131- 4 dr, am/tm, std. 
trans. 47000mi, auto alarm, exc 
cond $1995o0r best offer. Phone 
445- 7371 before 7pm. 
74 FIAT 128 SL COUPE - runs 
exc, 25+ mpg, reg gas, new 
muffler & brakes $900 or bo, call 
944-4215. 

78 FIAT Super Brava. sun roof, 
stereo cassette, 4 door, 5 speed, 
excellent condition. Best offer. 
293-7540 

1975 red FIAT Spyder, 566-0839 
8-11 pm, Sun. ‘tl 2 pm. 

1974 HONDA Civic hatchback 4 
sp AM-FM. Good condition. $950. 
Call 522-8304 eves. _ 


1973 JAGUAR Convertable. Silver 
and blue, must sell. $14,000 or 
best offer. 742-5667 


MERCEDES 1975 300 D diesel, 
excellent condition, dark green, 
28 to 30 mpg, sun-roof, aircon- 
ditioning, stereo fm, $12950, 826- 
6824 or 826- 2788. 

1970 MERCEDES 250 C 2dr coop 
brown air conditioning automatic 
transmission Absolutely no dents 
or rust Excellent 232- -1921. 





1959 MERCEDES excellent shape 
$1800 or will barter for 750cc 
Honda 492-1229 nites model 219 


72 MERCEDES 280 SE 4.5 
maroon w/silver top, PS, PB, AC, 
elect. sun roof, Becker stereo, 
power locks, serious only. Rich 
657- ‘3293 


1979 MGB with xtras 9,000 miles 
exc. condition $6800. 1-603-668- 
5453. 


1970 MGB GT classic- cream 
color excellent cond low mileage 
high mpg on reg gas new radial 
tires & brakes $2500 or BO days 
247- 6857 nights 848-8067. 

MGB 1973 Spring Dream, 4 spd 
conv. new top, valve job, exc con- 
d, 56k miles, $2800 or b.o. 436- 
0386. 














1971 MGBGT- for parts or repair 
engine, transmission, interior & 
drive train perfect 4 new radials 
am-fm frame slightly bent in front 
no rod must sell moving $375, 
643-9755 betw 5&7 


1971 PEUGEOUT 4 door sedan 
504 beige, sunroof, am/fm 
cassette, radial tires all around, 
$2000 or best offer 547-2699 


SAAB 1975. Brown 99LE. 
Automatic, A/C, AM-FM radio, 
$3500 or best offer. Call 7-8 am 
Monday thru Friday. 782-9124 


SAAB 99LE 1974. Excel Cond. 
4door, 
looks new, must sell: $2500 or 
best offer. Call 1-293-5604. 


SAAB-99LE 1972, 4 dr, 4spd, 
am/fm, sun-roof, gd bdy, cloth int 
Ik new, folding rear seat, hi-mi, 
rebit eng, gd mileage, orig owner, 
well. maint, compl records, 
$1250/bo, 259-9456 


1972 SAAB. 96-Looks good, 
30mpg, new clutch, exhaust, 
needs transmission work, $450 or 
b.o. Call 489-2573 eves. 


1973 SAAB SONETT Ill 79000 
miles, body & engine excellent. 
$2550. Must seil immed. Cail 
Peter 1-535-5548. 


78 SCIROCCO 
Just tuned. FM Blaupunkt 
cassette w/dolby. ag Sng fog 
tamps. 40,000 miles. $5300. Call 
Jim. 782-1277 after 6 pm 


78 SUBARU 2 dr reg gas ex mpg 4 
spd swd looks & runs like new 
rustproofed $3500 call 935-4636 
Woburn MA after 3:30 pm. 


1970 TOYOTA, engine running 
well. Needs complete brake job. 
$150 or best offer. 782-5387. 


1979 TOYOTA CELICA GT Lift- 
back Sspd metallic gold ps&pb 
fact. air polyglycote sunroof rear 
wiper-defog 5yr 50,000 warr. Must 
sell can’t make payment 18500mi 












































d Auto 
inexperienced Clerks? = 
Why not buy your cute parts where professionals go! instead of insurance 
getting sloppy auto parts from neat clerks, secure neat auto : 
parts from professional. “Auto Parts People.” We have trouble Thomas Black Ins 
getting them to tuck in their shirts but they know cars, and can Agency, Inc. 
advise you on your car's needs — getting it in tip top shape for Boston Mattapan 
winter driving ahead. 
: 482-7865 296-1530 
BECKER 721 Massachusetts Ave. 184 Oak Street 
Arlington Newton Upper Falls MOTORCYC LE 
AUTO , chy eee 
967 Main Street 52 Montvale Ave. 
Waltham (Main Store) Stonshant ge Insurance 
SU Pe Er LY 894-7400 438-3188 Congress Ins. Agency 
59 Commonwealth Ave. 220 Waverly Avenue 27 Dunster Street Camb. 354-5010 
West Concort Watertown West Newton So. Bost. 268-4050 
— — — Roslindale 325-5522 


[ MOTORCYCLE | 


























Amazing additive 


TMT Dist. 
1430 Mass. Ave., Suite 307-30 
Cambridge, Mass. 
661-2622 








$6500 negt. 289-9088 


1975 TOYOTA CELICA GT - 5 
spd, very !ow mileage, $2900 or 
best. offer, call Tom 327-3014. 
Evenings. 


73 TOYOTA Celica. ‘Auto, A/C, 
68K miles, new interior, fair body. 
Reliable transportation. $1200, 
call 692-4366 after 6 pm. 


71 TOYOTA Corrolla 1600, 110, 00 
mi. Runs well, good body, snows. 
Needs tune-up, minor repairs. 
$500 or BO. 623-1156 evenings. 
TOYOTA Corona 1969 solid 
engine, new exhaust syst, recent 
tune-up & brake job, 2 new tires, 
single owner, always starts. $350. 
Call 492-1423 after 6. 


1972 TOYOTA CORONA- 
automatic, 4 door, $900 or bo, 
469-0248. 





radials, AM/FM, auto.,, 





TOYOTA CORONA 4DR SEDAN 
1973 Standard trns. Runs well, 
needs work, good body. $500 or 
best offer. Call 489-2064 eves. 


73 TR6. Rebuilt motor, new paint 
four good Pirellis. AM-FM casette, 
super sprint exhaust. Call Greg 
after 6 237-7861 


1979 TRIUMPH Spitfire, 12,000 
miles, AMFM, luggage rack. For 
more info call 603-673-5027 after 
6 


75 TRIMPH SPITFIRE 
Red w Biack interior gd rubber, 
runs good, am/fm stereo, looks 
great $2200 or bo 595- 6791 


TRIUMPH Spitfire, 1972 4 cyl, 4 
spd conv w/hd top. Grt cond 
AMFM stereo, snows, 60,000: mi 
$2000. 527-4669 anytime. 


240Z TURBO 
Mags, Bilsteins, A/C, Super-Fast 
Blown head gasket requires 
engine o'haul. Great buy for good 
mechanic. $2600 266-5246. 


VOLKSWAGEN Camper. Seats 6. 
Has beds, icebox. etc. 18-20 mpg. 
one owner, 61,000 miles. Flexible 
price under $2000 547- -3907 


1970 VW BEETLE- Runs but best 
for parts, best offer, Call 494-0167 
eves. 


68 VW BUG - - not  running/minor 
repairs $200 or best offer. Call 
522- 5492. 

1972 VW BUG- new w motor w/ yr 
wrnty new brakes shocks radials 
mint body am-fm $2100 4: 438- 9657 





1972 VW FASTBACK-new engine 
& paint brakes etc 35mpg am-fm 
radials mint condition $2495 or bo 
658- 9660 after Spm 


Vw FASTBACK - 1970 - “engine 
runs great - $1000 - Call Al 523- 
0392. SpE SA ce 


1978 vw ‘Rabbit, Champagne edi- 
tion, 10,000 mi, 4 dr, sunroof, 
Sony AMFM cassette stereo, 
burgundy crushed velour, cocoa 
mats, takes reg gas, 30 mpg, ab- 
solutely showroom cond. Asking 
$5500. Call for quick sale 965- 
2791 before 2 wkdays & anytime 
wknds. _ eae eae et 


1975 V Ww “SUPER BEETLE . - 
sunroof, am/fm radio, fuel injec- 
tion, excellent condition $2,000 
call | 275- 7878. 

vw Superbeetle 1975. 41 000 
miles, sunroof,stereo, new 
brakes, shocks & muffler system. 
Gold color $3500 or BO 773-8498. 


VW SUPER BEETLE - 73, 
70,000mi, auto trans, exc cond, 
am/fm radio, $1600 call 326-0938 
nights. 











VW Superbeetle 1972. New 
engine, paint, superb cond. Must 
see. $2000. or B.O. Call eves 628- 
7616. 


1969 VOLVO Station Wagon- 
good running condition. Some 
rust. $400 Call Janet 776-3729 or 
623-9340. 


1957 VOLVO PV444-Maroon Tex- 
as Car, partially restored with no 
exterior rust. Many extras incl orig 
owners manual. $900. 328-5841. 


1976 VOLVO 245. 4 speed over- 

drive, AM-FM stereo, roor racks 

and trailer hitch. $3895 or best 

offer. 603-926-2841 Hampton 
-H. 











68 VOLVO 144-good shape, 
rebuilt engine, por Page parts, 
very little rust, $1000. Call 266- 
0243 evenings. 


67 P-1800 VOLVO, very good 
condition, $2200. 72 164 Volvo, 
low. mileage, perfect condition 
$3000 or best offer. 484-9753 
Skipper. 


VANS & TRUCKS 


1975 CHEV % ton pick-up 350 
eng. Body needs some work, runs 
goon Asking $1800. Call Joe 878- 
1356. 











1976 CHEVY BEAUVILLE van. 
Good condition, 55,000 miles. 
$2900 or BO. 527-5641 


1978 CHEVY Beauvillie van, 
customized for X-country travel. 
Exc cond inside and out. New 
clutch, many extras. -Must sell 
$4800 or 8.0. 734-5272 eves. 
71 CHEVY Sportvan 350 4B! % ton 
carpet insul AMFM cassette 60 
watt amp new exhaust radial par- 
tition $900 or BO. 479-5352. 
1979 CHEV VAN G20 
V8 350, 3 spd, std, 18 mpg, 16,000 
mi. hd suspension, alarm system, 
customised, mint. Radials, 
polyglycoat, Rusty Jones, built for 
X-country travel. Must sell. Price 
nogotiable from. $7800. Call 
owner 207-642-3019. Local 729- 
1478 


77CHEVY VAN- New batt carb 
dist tires $2850 or best offer Call 
Mr. McPhee 427-2890 or 825- 
6700. 


1979 CHEVY VAN - small v- 8, ‘11, - 
000 miles, many options, $5500 or 
best offer, many xtras, 755-0483. 


77 CHEVY van. 305 engine, 
automatic, power steering, power 
brakes, equipped for camping, 
$3600. 429-2856 or 443- 6653 _ 


75 CHEVY VAN-6cy!l, 3spd, 
18mpg, fully customized: bed, 
ice-box, stereo, sun-roof, custom 
paint, too much more to list, great 
for camping, $4200 or best offer. 
245-0621 














CHEVY VAN 1973- % ton truck. 
Cail E en 527-5329 after 4pm or 
call Susan after 5 587-0444 
Completely converted camper in- 
cludes 25 gallon water tank, dou- 
ble bed, ice box & plenty of 
storage. 


79 DATSUN King Cab Pkup 
w/snows AM/FM-Cass. 8000mi. 
22/32 mpg. rustproof, exc cond. 
Call Steve at 491-0743 will accept 
BO 


1977 DODGE B200 6 cy! std pspb 
full swivel recline capt seats in- 
sulated .carpeted ice box sink 
w/elec faucet db! bed table plus 
much more. $3700. Call Al eve 
294-8666. 


1972 DODGE Sportsman camper, 
completely set up for summer, 
winter camping, 18mpg, reg gas, 
must be seen $3000. 631-1340, 
work 247- 5440 Denise 


1977 DODGE Tradesmen. 200 
Window Van-70K miles, needs 
some work, has some body 
damage, $1500 or b.o. Slant-6 
engine, 3spd. Call 536- 5879. 
1977 DODGE VAN- B- 200 v-8, 
auto, mags, flares, murals serious 
offers call 994-6609 NB asking 
$7000 negotiable. 


74 DODGE Window van. Perfect 
condition, must see. 64,000 mi. 20 
mpg, regular gas. AM-FM, loads 
of extras. $2500 or best offer. 666- 
0834. 

1975 FORD E250 Van. V8, auto, 
power stearing, power brakes, 
AM radio, well maintained & in 
good running condition. Call 828- 
2958 Bet 8 am & 1 pm Mon-Fri. 
Ask for Peter. 

FORD F-350 

12 ft wood lined body. Save 
tthousands over new. Extra low 
mileage, PS, PB, loads of extras. 
Call for details. 631-7272 or 744- 
1877 


FORD. Shasta 18 mini motor 
home. good cond, reb trans sleep 
6 shower air cond good tires new 
paint. Best offer 698- 9090 — 


1969 FORD van, new engine, 
geod condition. Best offer. 235- 
1359 anytime. 


66 FORD VAN. - needs work $400, 
excellent body, phone 468— 1876 
8 to 5 or 535- 3267 after 6. 


72 |H.TRAVELALL 1210- 4wd, 
4spd, 8000!b wench, V8, 3/4 ton, 
runs exc, bdy gd, no rot, gd tires, 
$1750 or bo, 665-2239. 


1977 JEEP Cherokee. 3 speed 
standard transmission, power 
steering, power brakes. AM-FM 
stereo radio. Free wheeling hubs. 
Rear window defroster, dual 
mirrors. Stablizer bar & skid plate. 
Roof rack, 32,000 miles, excelient 
condition. Call 963- 5063 


18 ft Lo-Hi camper-trailer w/ gas 
stove, heater, fridge, AMFM 
stereo, accmdts. 4. $1500. Call 
746-0734 Eves 
1976 RENEGADE JEEP 

V-8 automatic, 4 wheel drive, hard 
top, 11-15 tires, black, new 
shocks, engine & transmission 
just rebuilt. Call nights 277-5159 


74 VW bus, 52,000 miles sunroof 
southern car (nice). $3000 or best 
offer. 973-0566 before 5, 536- 
8742 after 5 
‘68 VW van/camper rbit engn nu 
clutch, brks, & more a steal at 
$800 firm cal! Bruce 263-3422. 


ideal band complete travel 
wagon-converted 30's bus, better 
mileage than vans. Space for 
equipment, dressing room & 
lounge. Formerly Starfleet mobile 
recording studio; visitors have in- 
cluded Peter Tosh, Arlo Guthrie, 
James Taylor, Carly Simon, Tom 
Petty, the Cars, Bonnie Raitt-but 
so what-it's a great deal! With 
complete’ kitchen & bathroom. 
Call 482-4881 days. $2500 foim. 


CYCLES 


79 BATAVIS Regency Moped. 150 
mpg, 2 gallon tank. driven 160 mi. 
$515 237-7913 


DIRT BIKE 250cc Bultaco Alpina 
1974. Good condition $450. Call 
Joe 731-2456 after 7 pm. 


1941 HARLEY low rider, 80” flat 
head, excellent condition, low 
mileage 468-1876 8 to 5, 535- 
3267 after 6. 

1979 HARLEY DAVIDSON 
SPORTSTER - XLH, 8 months old, 
3000 mi, absolutely perfect condi- 
tion, includes 2 Bell helmets, 
$3300, _ 762-4 2169 anytime. 

75 HONDA 7 750 K - too many xtras 
to list, Tom Gloucester 283— 
6279 and 283-0409. 


1975 HONDA 200 CBT. Under 
3000 mi. Unbelievable cond. Hits 
70 mhh. Ask for Benji or 
Terrance. Best offer. Call 489- 
3478 Moving 


HONDA CX500- only 1,900 miles 
water cooled, shaft drive w/lugg 
rack, very quick, immaculate con- 
d. Must be seen $1995 eves 617- 
965- 5326. 
HONDA 125S, 1 yr old, perfect 
condition, w/luggage rack, helmit, 
chain lock $600 or Best Offer. 
965- 2316. 

















1977 KAWASKI 1000 Itd, super 
clean, continental tires, oil cooler, 
center stand $2800 or best offer. 
Melrose 665-2096. 





1974 KAWASAKI “500cc. Low 
mileage, excellent condition, 1 
owner, extras. $900. or best 
reasonalble offer. Call 787- 2650 
1978 SUZUKI GL1000 9K fairing 
saddiebags AM-FM radio exc 
condition one owner bought new 
May ‘79. Just tuned 492-4914. 


1979 SUSUZUKI GS425E. 2500 
miles, rack & bar, in exc. cond. 
$1600. Call 479-2965 after 7 pm. 


1 YAMAHA 100 street bike. Ex- 
cellent running condition $400. & 
1 Yamaha 100 that needs minor 
electrical work, the rest perfect 
$300. Cail Jack 383-9165 


TIRES 


PEUGEOT OWNER 
2 Michelin XAS steel beit radials - 
175x14 - on wheels. For Peugeot 
504. $90. Excellent condition. 
Long life ahead. 731-8581 after 6. 


SNOWTIRES: 2 Concorde G78- 
15, 4-ply bias snows, run less than 
9,000 mi. Mounted on heavy-duty, 
5-lug, all steel rims. $85 the pair, 
firm. Call Clif, afternoons 536- 
5390 x524, 








Snow tires: winter isn't over! 2 new 
145R13X Michelin Radials & rims; 
2 F78-14, new & rims; eves, wknds 
leave message 7346056. 


PLANNING ON 
STAYING IN BOSTON 
THIS SUMMER? 

FREE Room and Board in ex- 
change for child care and light 
housekeeping with family in Bel- 
mont. Own private suite including 
bathroom, convenient to Boston 
and Cambridge, Write Phoenix 

Box 5851. 


SUBLETTING? 
Are you subletting your present 
apt? We can help. Boston Com- 
mon Re, 425 Marlboro St, Back 
Bay 267-6191, 1216 Comm Ave, 
Brighton 566-2000 


BOSTON-North End 1 bedroom, 
very large and sunny, newly 
renovated, d&d, safe area, park- 
ing available $430 742-1424. 


BOSTON - 1 bedroom, large, 
good location, with utilities $300, 
sunny, Call 426-5894 after 7pm. 
Tony. 








BRIGHTON - Near Newton 
Corner, 1 or 2 professionals 25-35 
for small, in-law apartment $330 
call 787-0389. 


BRIGHTON - Irg spacious modrn 
2 bdrm apt w/full kit, disp, ac, w/w 
carpet, laundry, prkng $395 htd. 
May-June 1. 783-2800 ext 300. 


BRI-off Comm-irg sunny 1bd sep 
kit, Lassi é pntd $275 htd. 783- 1024. 


FREE FURN APT 
BRKLN, nr Coolidge Cr, mod & 
quiet, share in return for live-in 
help (2-3 hrs/day) to college male 
in wheelchair, mature male only, 
needed now. Al De Graff 353- 
3658/3691, 9-5 pm 


BRKLINE-BRI Line. 2 % bdrm, 2 
bth snny 2nd fl of hs nr Ben T 
Hrdwd fis, eat in ktchn ig rm, $550 
inc ht & prkg. No fee 738-1472 


BURLINGTON. Mod. 2 bdrm apt 
ww ac tennis, pool $440 available 
immediately. 272-0830. 
CAMBRIDGE—For rent by June 
1st, 2 ige bdrm apt, $335 a month 
plus util. Call 876-7849. 


CAMB-1bd w extras $280. HOME 
LOCATORS cash fee $40 923- 
2000 





‘5 ROOM APT 
CHELSEA bright 5 rms. eat-in 
kithcen hrdwood floors in 3 family 
house, 1st floor. One block from 
trans. & stores, Sec. dep & 
references required. Avail. now. 
$215/month unheated; call 884- 
4541. 
DORCHESTER. Live minutes from 
Boston, but without hassles or 
high rent. Super 4 room apt. 
Large modern kitchen with laun- 
dry area, private porch for 
backyard barbeques. Large fenc- 
ed yard, perfect for cultivating sun 


6344 8-10pm only please, no 
agents. 


so END huge Vic ‘pari fl new 
hrdw fis detail 2 mrbi frpis new kit 
util heat included avail 4-15 $475 
+ 1 mo sec GM pref. 2 rm effic 
furn ht util incl Avail 4-21 $195 + 
mo sec GM pref. 262-8842 


Furnished 4-room apartment in 
quiet area. Ample street parking 
and 1 block from bus. $295 in- 
cluding heat and all utilities. 1st 
and last month's rent plus security 
deposit required. 242-4075 





APTS. WANTED 


Wanted:apt to sublet in summer 
May/August near Back Bay call 
Caroline 247- 9201 Lelie. 


BELMONT 2 resp F students seek 
2 furn br in hse or apt. End of May 
thru Aug. Must be nr bus, B&M. 
Low fent. Call 647-4042 





Prof F needs use of apt with com- 
pl privacy in metro Boston area. 
Daytime, weekdays 2 finish 
writing book w/pay Send fone. 
Box 57 Je- 

3 responsible grad. students, 
tired of agent rip-offs, seeking de- 
cent apt. at reasonable rates. 
Brkine, All, Bri. 783- 9264. 











The Phoenix ' 





The Phoenix Classifieds 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX IS HAVING A 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ah Price Sale 


When you place one Phoenix Classified ad at the regular low price, The 
Phoenix will give you additional ads in any other categories of the same 
issue for '2 price. So, now, if you’re selling your car in the Phoenix, you can 
also sell your stereo with a separate ad, or if you want to sublet your apart- 
ment, you can take out a second Phoenix ad at 4 price and sell some furniture 
too. There’s no limit to the possibilities. 


» price sale is good for a'!l noncommercial classified ads. Just call 267-1234 and 
tell us what you want to say. You can even use your Mastercharge, Visa or American Express 
Card. But ycu better call now, because this special sale won’t last forever. 


ON SALENOW Phoenix 



















THE BOSTON @ 








Hr 70x15, steel belted radials 


White raised letters. Good for 20,- 
000 miles. Cost $400. 2 for $120, 4 
for $225. Mike 254— 6695. 





























APARTMENTS 


1000's Vacancies-Area’s oldest & 
largest agency. Many selections. 
Kids, pets, students OK. 625- 


$Metro$ 


ALL AREAS 
1, 2, 3, bdrm. Some kids, pets. 
Free util from $175 up. 328-5800. 
EMPIRE. Largest selection. 


ALL-cin stu tile bth pch $210 739- 
2902. ‘ 











ALL-Irg base 2bd nr T $275. 232- 
0050. 





APT. FOR RENT 
Allston — large 3 bedroom apt. in 
house. $600 per mo, includes 
heat/hot water and modern utili- 
ties. Convenient to T and B.U. 
Available beginning of May. Call 
787- 0438 (between 5-7). 


SUBLETTING? 
We'll fet yours or find you one. 
232-0050. 
BACK BAY - near Pru, 1 bdrm, 
$210/mo. Avail 5/15. 536-8817. 


SUNNY-NR T 
Back Bay Pk Dr-well managed 
bidg. Lrg apts avail now & May 
1bd $315, stu $240. BCR 267- 
6191. 








LEASE & NO LEASE 
BACK BAY-nr Sym Hall, well 
managed bidg-sunny stu $195, iIrg 
1bd $240, just pntd 2bd $325 
Avail now, must be wrkng, convt 
loc, res supt. 262-4588. 


BACK BAY-Pk Dr-nr Sears & Star 
Mkt. Very Irg 1bd $345. Freshly 
pntd firs sanded elev res supt. 
Boston Comm Re 267-6191 

BOSTON-1 bdrm apt avail now, 
nr. Kenmore Square $315 incl. util 
call 262-0209 between 5&9. 


BRi-frshly pntd, hrdwd firs 2 vzbd 
$350. 232-0050. 


BRI-in hse Irg mod 3bd_ eat-in- -kit, 
tile bath $350 unhtd. 783-1024. 


NO LEASE 
BRi-nr T sun frshly pntd hrdwd 
firs stu $220 1bd $260. 232-0050. 


BRi-mod 2bd quiet st $395 739- 
2902. 








BRI-in hse Irg ultra- _mod Sbd d&d 
w/w eat-in-kit 2 bths $750 unhtd. 
783-1024. Uae: 
BRIGHTON next to Cleve Cir. MF 
to share 2bdrm apt avail mid- 
May. $85 + utils & phone. Call 
734-0945 after 6 pm. 


BRI-mod 4bd $625 6/1. 232-0050. 
BRI-fr ibd new k&b $285 739- 
2902, 











BRI-in hse ultra-mod 2bd, eat-in- 
kit, wrkng frpl, $390 unhtd. 783- 
1024. 


‘SUNNY & CLEAN | 
Brighton nr Brkin-many new 
listings-stu 1-5bd now & Sept. 
Boston Common Re, 1216 Comm 
Ave, Boston 566-2000. 


BRI-off Comm irg newly renov 
1bd $300 htd. 783-1024. 
BRIGHTON - Ig. 3 bdrm apt. for 
sublet - 6/1 thru 9/1 - off Comm 
Ave near B.C. $475 heated eves. 
COR ASSES ee 
BRi-nr trans trg stu w alcove 
cabinet kit tile bth $235 htd. 783- 
1024. 


BRi-no lease cin’ sun 3bd $495 
6/1. 232-0050. seats 


BRI-in hse Irg mod. 2bd ‘eat- in- 1-kit 
wrkng frpl newly renov $325 un- 
htd. 783-1024. 


"JUST LISTED” 
Brighton nr Brkin-stu 1, 2 & 3 bds, 
secure hdwd firs eat-in-kitch near 
T Bos Comm Re 566- 2000. 


BRI-cin stu on T $185. 232- ‘0050. 


BRi-in hse Irg mod 3bd eat-in-kit 
tile bth $450 htd. 783-1024 


BROOKLINE - 3 bdrm apt, large, 
close to T and stores, to rent by 
June 1. Call 739-5887 


BRKLN-3 rms htd $420. HOME 
rene cash fee $40. 923- 


BRKLN- -spacious 3bd nice area 
$460 739-2902. 








tan or veggies. Modern bath, 
hardwood foors, great landlord, 
steps to Ashmont Station. $260 
unheated. Call 288-9331 


DORCHESTER-Attractive 1 bdrm 
near T, secluded back porch, 
beautiful oak features, hardwood 
floors, view, $300/mo incl heat. 
288- 8258. 

DORCHESTER. Meeting “House 
Hill. 3 bdrm apt. New kitchen and 
bath. Close to Park, stores and T. 
$275/mo. Call 567- 6593 


DORCHESTER- Attractive 2 bdrm, 
view of Boston, porch, beautiful 
oak features, brand new kitchen, 
pantry, w to w carpet, near T, $350 
incl ht. 288-8258. 


JAMAICA PLAIN - large furnished 
3 bdroom sublet May 1 - Sept 1 
(negot) one block from Pond on T 
stop $310/mo call after 5 522- 
2419. 


JAMAICA PLAIN-Pond side, new- 
ly renovated, 6 ¥2 rm apt (2 floors) 
on quiet st. 2 blocks from pond. 
Modern bath, front & back 
porches and backyard. $450 un- 
heated. Available May 1st. 522- 
0567. 











JP-entire floors of hses, all sizes & 
$, some w no lease. 522-5050 JP 
ASSOC 


KEN SQ-2bd $325. 232-0050. 


MEDFORD-2bdr apt dishwasher 
+ dryer washer nice tree-lined 
street 375 per month all utilities 
included in rent 491-9625 


QUINCY Lovely 1 bdrm on quiet 
St. Newly painted 4 rms in 4 fam 
home short walk to T. No dogs. 
Owner 479-0604. $325 htd. 


SOMERVILLE-6 room newly 
renovated apt. on top floor. Quiet, 
private home. Lovely views, all 
utilities, $450/ mo. Responsible 
adults only. Call 492-4792 from 2- 
5 except Sunday and Monday. 


SOMERVILLE-2 rooms 24 Wainut 
st. Heated all utils $250 priv bath 
quiet house 2nd floor no dogs 
steps to Union Square 969-6532 




















SOMERVILLE WEST-4 rooms + 
kit chenette near trans $375 incl ht 
and htwater. 1-800-922-811 2 
days 263-0175 nights. 


SOUTH END - Warren Ave, clean, 
2 room studio, full bath 
repainted, $245 + security, 731- 


CAMB: Respons prof male, 35, 
sks 2 bdrm apt. Pref mid-Camb, 
Riverside or Cambridgeport. 661- 
2973 days, 491- 5672 eves. 

Mid 30's musician, wife, cat seek 1 
bdrm apt close to Harv/Porter Sq. 
Have wood stove if feasible to in- 
stall. $250/month. 923-9706 





CAMBRIDGE $50 reward. Know 
anyone moving? Resp woman be- 
ing condo’d out seeks inexp. 1 
bdrm apt Inman/Harvard/Cen- 
tral/Porter or E. Camb area. No 
grnd fir or bsmt. Max rent $200 
incl util 661-3360. 


Responsible professional desires 
temporary apt sublet 5/1-7/1 or 
8/1 in or near Cambridge call 
491-3184 


2 resp F's seek apt or hse to sit for 
sum mo’s Jun-Aug in Camb/Harv, 
Brkine, Smvi Call 262-1975. 


$100 REWARD 
Know someone moving? Seek 1 
bdrm apt Inman/Harv/Cent Sq 
nd/3rd fl pref. No bsements. Wkg 
pers $250 tops 666-2712 PM/8 
AM. 














$100 reward. Musician seeks 

good place to live & ok to practice, 

not far from Boston. $350. 266- 
fc 





Professional, responsible male , 
31, wants a tasteful apartment to 
sublet. Call 964-4661 


SOUTH END 
F 34 Financially secure would love 
to live in South End Townhouse 
with friendly group. Call 825-6279 
nights & weekends. 


SW OF BOSTON 
2 females, recent college grads, 
seek 2 bdrm apt $300 max. Prefer 
sublet or no lease. We have 1 
house cat. Need by 6-1. Please 
call kathy after 6 pm at 1-540- 
1948. 


ATTN PROPERTY OWNER 
Yng cpl seeks house or apt, offer 
ltd maint in return for rent, terms 
negot. Exc ref. Call Chris or Sheil 
AM or PM. 782-8780. _ 


Wanted: apt to sublet. Young 
professional female looking for 
furnished or unfurnished apt. 
Anytime after 5/1. $250 or less. 
Call Ann (367-0740) or Steve 
(288-7067) evenings 











My Sheepdog & | need a place to 
live desperately. We eat Rock n 


Roll, Film, Cycle 1 + salad. Call 
Deb ASAP, , 969- 4940. 





F student looking for apt to rent or 
to share May through Sept 1, up 
to $150/mo 738- 2494. 
5 CHRISTIAN WOMEN 

seek hse or part of hse. to rent or 
in part. exchange for upkeep 
chid,care etc. We are a resp. 
close-knit group 247-4792 


Studio or 1 bedroom, furnished, 
June 1 - August 31, nr trans, 828- 
4676. 


Responsible 28 yr old Gay Male 





would like to find inexpensive 
roommate spot. Call 617-354- 
4573. 


COMMERCIAL SPACE 





OFFICE SPACE 
WANTED 
BACK BAY 


Stable, successful adver- 
tising agency needs about 
600 square feet on lower 
Newbury St. Long term 
lease. Require elevator 
building, clean sunny 
rooms. Call Carla at 247- 
1143. 











Large work space/studio 
available in allston. On T line 
$125-175. 232-6932 


Office studio work shp. store. 
Ideal studio/work space. 
$375/mo. Cent. Sq. Camb. 2rms 
& bath. 875 sq. ft. Utils inc. Call 
491- 2474 


Financial dist. 2700 sq ft. 13 ft 
ceilings, many windows, 3 frplis. 
Brick & beam, rent nego. 227- 
4196 


CONDOMINIUMS 
CONDOMINIUM 


Investment spree 
Brookline, Back Bay, 
Fens, Brighton, Alliston. 








Boston Common 
Realty 


425 Marlborough St., 
Boston 
267-6191, 353-1935 
1216 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton 
566- 2000, 734-4016 











BACK BAY 
Fenway area super 1 bdrm 
condo with private patio, 3 
story red brick town house. 
Boston's best buy $25,000, 
30% down. First mortgage at 
12%, annual percentage rate. 
Also 3 story brick town hse 
condo with view of Fenway 
near MFA. 7 rms 2 baths, fire- 
place. Needs work. $60,000. 

Brown & Smith 
Limited 
536-6337 

















| 











HOUSES FOR RENT 


CAPE COD - W. Wareham, wish 
to rent Irg 3 bdrm ranch home, 
nice location, $450 mthly + util. 
Call 617-734-7884 eves & wknds. 


NEWTON CORNER - Brick Vic- 
torian, 6 bdrms, on T, 2 baths, gas 
ht, pkg, exc cond, $875 244-5759. 


SOUTH SHORE - 6 rooms, 2 
baths $450 a month. Children & 
pets welcome. Owner 244-8922. 
Ree RUNES oT ASSIS 


HOUSES FOR SALE 


MEDWAY- 3 bedroom Cape, 
quiet location, Central vaccuum 
$48,500 Call Phillip White 1-533- 
2014 or 1-376-5327. 


PLYMOUTH. Custom 3 bed, split, 
exc. neighborhood, 10 min from 
Rt. 3. Owner anxious to sell, will 
negot. $69,900. 358-5040. 


SOUTH SHORE - 6 room ‘single 
$25,500. Hot air with gas. Taxes 
$765 a year, 11,000 sq ft lot of 
land. Owner 244- 8922. 














WOBURN- Exc starter home, 5rm 
2 bdrm ranch, taxes under $1000, 
low ht, move-in cond $46,900. 
935-3163 by owner. 


6L 
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LOEMINSTER MA - 12 room 
house 2 baths, 25 x 15 ft garage, 
corner lot, off street parking, dead 
end street, quiet residential 
neighborhood, fenced yard, con- 
venient to Boston and route 2, 
ideal for groups, whole house 
heats easily with wood and solar, 
room for sauna and dark room. 
For sale by owner, principals only 
534-0373. 

Er ae 


HOUSEMATES 


ARLINGTON - 1 M needs prof 
person to share 5 rm apt in Ig 2— 
fam nr ctr, walk to T, shops. $240 
incl all 646-3794 wkdays 11pm 


ARLINGTON. Couple desires 
same to share sunny 4 bdrm 
house. View of Boston, parking, 
laundry, garden, fireplace, $275 
646-6979 


BAY VILLAGE townhouse C1800 
all amenities sauna BM writer w 
/share 5/1 w/couth perceptive 
human 475 refs 266-0555 afta 5. 


BEACON HILL - Beau, 
renov.twnhse, cntry kit w/indoor 
BBQ, 4 frpl, roof deck, antique 
furn, own bdrm & bath, F owner 
away alot $275 + % util. avail 51. 
742-6760 wkdays. 


BELMONT - near bus to Hrv Sq, 
private room & bath, all athletic 
facil, quiet single home. $50 per 
wk. 489-1327. Non-smoker. 


BOSTON COOP HOUSE 
4F,4M seek 9th for our own 20 
room house on beautiful Fort Hill, 
Roxbury in friendly neighborhood 
(community garden, volleyball). 
Family atmosphere, veg meals, 
hse mtgs, smokefree air, enough 
pets and couples. $110/inc heat. 
Call 445-9241. 


BOSTON-warm modern 1800 
brick townhouse beamed LR 
w/FP wetbar piano pinefloors 1 
1/2 bath sauna skylit study w/BR 
exc KDR off patio dw disp wd 
ProfbiM share w/same $475 refs 
266-0555 aft 5. 


BILLERICA-Male 27 seeks 2 
roommates to share 3 bedroom 
house, w&d, d&d, frpl, prking, 
minutes to train & T or carpool to 
Boston. Mst like cats. Mid— April 
occupancy $300mo includes 
utilities Call 667-8145 after 6:30 


BRIGHTON - M or F ro share 1st 
floor duplex, yd, piano, central 
loc. $100 + util 782-1230. Avail 5- 
1 


sere 
































BRIGHTON-Near Newton Corner 
and Pike. Prof M seeks persons 
25-33 for comfortable 8 room 
house $165 + util 787-0389. 





2M 1F searching for creative non- 
smokng F to complete hse in Bri. 
before Ma 1. $140/mo + util. & 1 
mo security. Pkng T 254-8326 


Warm intelligent prof Female 33 
looking for 3F’s to share + search 
for house. Brighton area 
Aug/Sept. No restrictions as to 
sexual preference or lifestyle, 
Must be open and flexible. Box 
5866. 


BROOKLINE. Beautiful 10 room 
house overlooking Route 9 reser- 
voir. A jogger’s paradise. Pub. 
trans, Ig yd, 3 stall garage. For- 
ming group, need Males & 
Females. $250 and up + utilities. 
566-7400 


BROCKTON. 6 room house in the 
country needs honest, mature 
female roommate around 50 to 
share expenses and the quiet en- 
vironment around here. Own 
room or rooms. Call 587-2281 


BURLINGTON Mansion. Consid., 
intel, hsemates for quiet setting 
on 4 acres w/pool. $260/mo. Call 
273-3709 


HOUSEMATES WANTED 
CAMBRIDGE-2 Females sought 
for 2 bdrms in Ig apt betw Harvard 
& Porter Sqs $140 - 175/mth Avl 
4/15 Call 491-1775 John, Rob or 
Pat 


CAMBRIDGE - Lge warm yellow 
house sks 1 F 24+ to share food 
conversation & choresw3F&4M 
no smkg no pets $100+ util 876- 
8635. 


CANTON. Prof person 2 shr Irg 
country house on spacious grnds 
w/ 2 others. Washer/drier, frpl, no 
pets, non-smkr, near public trans. 
$160 inclds all utils. 828-6732. _ 











CANTON. Share home.own rm nr 
rte 128 & Blue Hills. Lg yd & prch, 
2 frpis, quiet st. washer etc. Steve. 
828- 2618 or 567- 4600 


DEDHAM - Professional ‘Female 
Roommate 30+ $250/month in- 
cludes heat. Personal interview. 
329-5666. 


ORCI JESTER. 2 persons looking 
ra 2 more to complete lovely 9 rm 
Melville Park household. 25+, 
pets, smokers, gay OK. $96 & 
utils. Avail 5/1. 265- -4983. 


JAMAICA PLAIN - Prof hshold on 
Jamaica Pond seeks consid., in- 
dep., friendly M/F prof 25-35 to 
share and care for charming 1865 
gatehouse, 11 rms, fireplace, 
plants, garden, woods. $225/mo. 
No more puppies or kitties please! 
731-1463. 


J. P. Large sunny house near T 
and pond seeks 2. No tob. $90 to 
$140 plus utilities, 524- Jit ee 


MANSFIELD-seeks mature, af- 
fable, financially stable person to 
share large estate 40 min south of 
Boston. Own room w/ fireplace. 
$175/mo inc. utilities. 828-5016. 

MEDFORD. 1 F or cple to share 
hse w/cple. Musicians welcome. 
Practicing OK. $142 + utils. 396- 
4623 


‘nds 1 


MELVILLE PARK- College Prof 
has comfortable 12 room Vic- 
torian house to share with 2 prof 
people. On red line, 4 mi to 
Copley Square $225, 436-1538. 


MISSION HILL-F wnted for Ig 
frndly hse in an integrated 
neighborhood, 3M 2F, left Fem 
politics, not heavy duty, prefer 
non-smkng wkrg person, $120 
w/everything, call 445-8848 or 
262-4318. 


MISSION HILL-Lg Vict hse nds 3 
people to share w 2 students. Lg 
bdrms W&D, DW, $125$160 mo. 
util inc, no pets. 427-6092 


NEWTON-Nice house on quiet 
lane w/brook in backyd & firepi. 
Easygoing responsible person 25- 
35 Dave 956-6480 days $185+ 


NORFOLK-Hsmate wntd to share 
spacious beautifully furnished 
house on 3 secluded acres close 
to RR service into Boston flexible 
rates call Barbara Duffield 329- 
1155 or Dennis Nagle 528- 6699 














Waterfront home in Quincy needs 
GM 30+ $250 includes utilities. 
Call 472-5576 


S. LAWRENCE WM 29 seeks M/F 
over 25 responsible to share large 
apt. Minutes from 495 $150 + utl. 
Call Jay 452-2762/After 6 call 
682-2920. This is not a sex ad. 
Have a nice day. 








Parking spaces available on Bay 
State Rd near Kenmore Sq call 
247-0710. 


ROOMMATES 


ALLSTON-Share beautiful 
spacious 6 rm apt with 1 other. 
Quiet, res., nr bus, shopping. 20 
min wlk to Hvrd. $140 + utils. 782- 
7888 

TWO ROOMMATES 

NEEDED 

ALLSTON — F rmmts 19-23 for 
late May sublet w/ option. Own br 
in spacious apt, nice liv rm, kitch, 
nr T & stores. Quiet, neat, resp on- 
ly. $125/mo incl ht & hw. Call 254- 
8522 or 738- 8479 aft 6: 


ALLSTON roommate wanted for 2 
bedroom apartment near Macys. 
$155 a month plus gas/elect. Call 
John 787- 5189 or 357- 4000. 
ALLSTON: congenial GWM 18-35 
for large apt. 2 Ivngrms, 2 
frplaces, Ige kitch, piano $133 mo. 
787-0463 


ALLSTON-F rmmte to share ex- 
pnses w/ same in 2 bdrm It & airy 
full of charm w/ porch near T & 
stores h/hw incl occ 5/1-9/1 $160 
w/ 1 mo sec nonsmokr no pets 
must b honest 731-3710 








Close to schools, stores & the T. 
$175 incl all utils. If int, call 247- 
2032 aft 7. Pis call before end of 
month, must find someone by 


BOSTON 2F rms needed for 6/1. 
2 bdrm apt off Park Drive. 
$117/mo inc heat & hw must be 
responsible. Call eves till 12. 267- 
3662. 


BOSTON - “GM loc looking for reom- 
mate. Share spacious apt nr 
Copley Sq Call 536-2213 Morn or 
wkends. Rent $250 or Less per 
month. 


BOSTON F roommate(s) wanted 
for Beacon St brownstone for May 
1. Sunny bedroom wi fireplace. 
$200 mo util incl + sec dep. 266- 
0035. Sue. 

BOSTON-1 considerate M or F 
needed for nice 2 bdrm apt - avail 
now - your share $187.50 + util, 
call 723-5179 eves. 








BOSTON- nonsmoking F to share 
apt starting late May-June. Year 
lease 2 min walk to Riverside T 
must be clean & willing to share 
household responsibilities Call 
mere 353-1148. 


BOSTON - 2 GWM sk rmmt for 3 
bdrm apt nr Brig Cir, mst be 
clean, resp, wrking, educ, in 20's, 
$85 + r util, call 734-3307 eves. 


BROOKLINE- ry rmt wanted for 
beautiful spacious coop apt with 1 
F, 2M. $125/mo incl ht. Avail June 
1. No cigs, no pets. 738-7739. 


BROOKLINE- F roommate need- 
ed Beautiful 3 bed 2 bath Beacon 
St apt. $150/mo. Convenient 
MBTA & shopping area. Call after 
5 pm 734-4253, 
BROOKLINE-F 27 seeks same. 
Two bedroom $207.50 + util. Call 
cee after 6 and weekends 277— 


BROOKLINE- F for amazing 4 
bdrm apt (elevtr, 2 bths, mod kit & 
more) 7/1 & 8/1 w/ opt to renew. 
Hugh bdrm 3 bay windws on 
Beacon St on T $180 per mo. Call 
277-3320 

BROOKLINE - F 28 and cat seek F 
for modern 2 bdrm apt, res st nr 
T. $152 inc ht. Pref working per- 
son. 566-5199. 

BRKLNE. Working pers to share 
comfortable 2 bdrm nr Cool Cornr 
$175/mo incl ht & hw. Available 
6/1. Call 731-2047 eves. 








BRKLN - near BU, 1 F rmmt 
wanted for Irg, sunny 3 bdrm w 
porch. No bugs or rodents. $190/ 
mo heat + hot water. Avail 5/1. 
Conv to stores & MBTA. Call 738- 
022. 





BRIGHTON APARTMENT RENTALS 


We can help mature and professional people and qualified students (groups also) to suit 
their own personal apartment needs. Some of our apartments are in buildings. We have a 
few apartments that are in either single family houses or sections of houses also. Most units 
are available now, or for 5/1 or for 6/1. We have some 7/1, 8/1, and 9/1 listings also. Here is 
an example of some of our listings: 


APARTMENTS IN BUILDINGS 
Studios, heated, starting at $245 

1 bedrooms, heated starting at $275 

2 bedrooms, heated, starting at $395 

3 bedrooms as low as $550 per mo., heated 


PARTS OF HOUSES FOR RENT 
WORKING FIREPLACE 


BRIGHTON/ALLSTON, off Brighton Avenue, stylish 2 bedroom apartment in house with working fireplace, huge kitchen, tile bath 
Has lots of antique character. $450, heat and hot water included. Near all transportation and colleges. Available 6/1 


BRIGHTON, near Brighton Center. Gorgeous 2 bedroom, 5 room apartment in house with working fireplace, patio, dining room, 2 
car parking. Available May 15 or June 1. $450, unheated. Children and pets allowed. 


ALLSTON, near North Harvard Street, near Mass Pike and Storrow Drive, 3-4 bedroom apartment, large living room, porch, in fine 
condition. $450, unheated. Available immediately. Working group preferred. 


PLEASE FEEL FREE TO CALL US 
for the answers to any of the questions you may have. We are here to help you find a clean apartment 
for your living situation. Be responsible and call now for an appointment: 


232-3333 


Looking for a roomate GWM or 
str. Responsible 27-37 to share 
house nr. Wollaston Beach, Quin- 
cy. $175. 471- 6339, 


SOUTH END - 3M 2F 26+ seek 
female to share large townhouse. 
Varied interests. Informally 
cooperative, good location. $135. 
423-4353 


WAKEFIELD - 1 person wntd 2 shr 
hse, garage, yd, kit, 3 baths, con- 
venient loc, nr train, call 245-3212 
after 6. 


WESTFORD- Housemate wntd. to 
share my country house. F 
preferred. $215/mo. incids 
everything plus 2 rms for you. 
692- 7812. 


WESTON - "Media producer who 
keeps erratic hours seeks in- 
dependent F or M to share Coun- 
try Home near commuter trains, 
bus and T. $200 + util. Call John 
893-8692. 


WINCHESTER Lakefront house ir in 
exclusive neighborhood has room 
with view for Female $100+util. 
Fireplace, wash&dri, conv to 
everything all the comforts of 
heme. Call 729- 0491 anytime. 





Large sunny 4 bdrm co-ed house 
roomate yard modern 
kitchen near T, parking $125 +util 
327-1559 eve & wknds. 


NEED 1 PERSON 

to share a warm home, good 
friends, in a knockout mansion; 4 
acres along Charles River just 
outside 128. Tennis, canoe, swim 
& ice-skating. Gardening & large 
woodworking shop. $290/mo plus 
share food & util. Call O.J. at 244- 
9222 days or 444-7325 wknds. 





LAND 


HUDSON N.H. Acre plus lot in 
newly developed area. $18,000. 
‘Til 3 pm, Dick 1-617-667-8391. 
After 5 pm, bi: 617- 957- 4888 


MAINE Northern ME - 4+ acres, 
spring cabin, wood cook stove on 
year round road. $5900. 878-1222 
eves. 


PARKING SPACES 


ALLSTON-Person to share 2 
bdrm apt. Nr crnr Comm + Har- 
vard sts. Rent $160/mo includes 
ht/ht wtr. 734-9258 Brian. 


AUBURN - Gay professional male 
looking for same to share home 
secluded in country near major 
hghwys. Ref call Butch (832- 3842. 


BACK BAY-2 F's into new wave, 
fashion, & partying, looking for M 
or F roommate & companion to 
share spacious apt near Kenmore 
Sq. Must be neat & clean. Un- 
conventional types or musicians 
preferred. $140/mo. beginning 
June 1. Call Carol 285-3056 or 
Laurie at 285- 3928 
BACKBAY Ig rm in 2bdrm apt bay 
wind., wk in closet, hwood firs, 
skylight $160 inc! heat avail May 1 
495- 5947 or 236-4339. 


BACK BAY-2 bdrm apt, corner + of 
Dartmouth & Beacon. Sublet May 
1 to Sept. 1 with option for follow- 
ing year. $247 per month. With all 
utilities. Call 536-9616. Keep try- 
ing. 


BEACON HILL rmmte. 23+ for 
apt. Sm. rm. Rent $140 + ut. Cig 
OK. Prefer F. Please call 367-6328 
before 4 pm or after midnight 


BEACON HILL- F seeks M or F to 
share fully furnished 2 bedroom; 
all utilities, phone, housekeeping 
aids and services provided. Ideal 
for mature professional with busy 
schedule, $400/mo May 1 or 15, 
523-7246 


BEACON HILL- Gwo sks rmt to 
share 5 rm apt. Own bdrm, nice 
place, ht & ht water incl $200 mo. 
367- 0623. 

BEACON HILL- F theater major 24 
seeks F for 5/1. Lg bdrm & sml 
study, $250. 367-4957 


BELMONT - Cushing Sa. "First 
floor of a 2-family house, very 
close to busline. $175/mo. For 
more info, call 489-3860. 


BELMONT/WATERTOWN- 

hsemate to share Ig hse w frpice, 
w/d, parking. Must be indep, non- 
smoker. No pets $225 923- 1914. 


BOSTON - 1 F roommate wanted 
to share modern 2 bdrm 2 bath 
apt $250 per month incl util. Call 
evenings after 6 523— 2823. 





BOSTON. F student sks same to 
share my spacious secure 2 bdrm 
apt off Park Dr. beginning 9/1/80. 


BOSTON-North End - 2F 24826 
Ikng for respn woman to share 
warm supportive apt. conv. to T, 
laundry and shopping. Prefer non 
or It smkr. $150/incl ht avail 5/1 
call 742-6179. 


BOSTON-So. End. Conv renov 2 
brm, has space for 1 responsible 
person w furniture - share w quiet 
GWM, mid 30’s $213+ utils. 
Lease/secy. Cail 267-3313 eves 6- 
9 only pls. 








Alternative Gtr Bost rooms and 
roommates. $15 (ref) 787-5116. 
RE 12-7. 


F pianist w/baby grand p piano 5 sks 
new living situation, preferably 
w/1 F rmmt in spacious flexible. 
space nr T and Boston, $200/mo®™ 
call Sarah 235-5693 after 5. 


BRIGHTON. Wanted: F roommate 
25+ for sunny 3 bdrm, 2 family 
house. $125/mo. plus utils. Call 
783- 0899 after 7 pm. 


BRIGHTON Dead Head sks M or F 
rmtes to share spacious sunny 4 
bedrm apt bgng mid-May June 1 
near water & T Mark 277-7487. 
BRIGHTON Wkng pers to share 
Idg 3 bdrm apt on Comm. Ave. 
Own room $125 & utils. Must be 
responsible. Call Steve 277-8620 
lv msg 

Brighton-Rmte for mod 3 ‘bdrm 
apt, pool, AC, pkg, $170 Call 787- 
0440 


BRIGHTON- 2 rimmts M or F, 3 
bdrm apt, cntri air, d&d, prkg, nr 
T, pool, Ige bdrms, $150/mo incl 
ht, no pets/smkers,Jeff: 782-9190 
or 725-3606. 


BRIGHTON - Huge beau. ‘apt, “tiv. 
ing rm w/frpl, laundry, prkg, nr T 
& shpg. Pref grad or prof, avail 
5/1 Call Sandy aft 5, 782-7944. 


BRIGHTON - 3 bedroom modern 
aptartment, air cond, pool, park- 
ing. $170/month. 787-1999. 


BRIGHTON CTR. F to shr 3 bdrm 
apt in 2 fam hse. w 2 prof F. 
Conven to T. 787-4257 after 6 pm. 
Avail May u 

BROOKLINE F 23 std. sks F 20s 
prof/std w sense of humor. Clean 
& resp. please. Spacious 6 rm 2 
bd apt on tree-ind st nr pks, Cool 
Cor, BU. 2 T-ins, pkg avail. Laun- 
dry in bldg. Cigs OK. Furniture 
would be nice! 6/1 $175. Carol 
277-5785 


BRKLNE-Prof F 26+ to share Irg 
beaut 2 bdrm apt near trans, w&d 
nonsmkr,. no pets, $250htd& util 
732-5606days, 566-5270 
ev/wkends. 


BROOKLINE- M sks prof M/F S/G 
25+ to share renov 2 bdr condo 
on cul de sac on 3 T Ins quiet neat 
$225 + '2 tel + elec 738- 0656. 


BROOKLINE- Rmmt wanted for 
apt w 2 others, near T, immed 
occy fem pref rent $158 inc heat 
Aug lease exp Call 734- -3457. 


BRKLNE. Nr Cool, Corn. Wrkng 
pers wntd. to share htd apt w 2 M. 
$175/mnth & share util. Smking 
OK no pets. 734- 9505 


BRKLN-1 rspnsble rmt wntd rs 
bd apt nr Cooldge Crnr Avail 
Now-Sept. Furn ht & hw $138/ 
mo. Posble Sept option. Call 566- 
1883 


BRKLNE. F for amazing 4 bdrm 
apt (elev, 2 bths, mod kitch, more) 
7/1-8/31 w/option renew. Huge 
bdrm, balc. on Beacon St. On T. 
$180. 277-6690 after 7 PM. 


BRKLINE-BRI. Line large 2 bdrm 
apt in old. hs. eat in Ktchn, 
separate entrance, off Rvrside T 
Nds Dvipmnt $350 htd 738-1472 B 
4 8 pm. 


BURLINGTON - Prof M/F rmmt t to 
share beautiful 2 bdrm apt in 
complex off 128. Tennis, swim- 
ming, clubhouse, etc. $215/mo + 
deposit. Available April 1. 272- 
3309. 


BURLINGTON-Sg parent Ikg for F 
that needs room in exchange for 
part time child care. No smoke. 
Call Dianne after 6 272-9626 


CAMBRIDGE-Male or Female 
wanted to share the warmth and 
comfort of a newly remodelled 
townhouse near Harvard Square. 
Own room. Spacious living room 
with fireplace, beautiful dining 
room and kitchen, $217/ mo. + 
utilities, heat: Call Lucas 666-4990 
9-5; or Sharon, Alon or Steve 491- 
Ye, MOSS Pa See a ee 


CAPE - 27 yr old male seeks 
female roomate to share house on 
ocean. $175 a month, have your 
own bedroom plus use of the rest 
of the house. House is on dead 
end st. Large sundeck, sliding 
glass doors on both levels. Box 
5844 


COOLIDGE CN- M or F 24+ ‘for 
quiet independent apt near library 





MBTA old movie house for June 1 
or May 15 call 738-7930 eves 





Looking For 
A Roommate? 
Matching Room-Mates, Inc. 
1st & most experienced room- 
mate service. 
14 ae serving the public. 


251 Harvard St. 
Brookline (Coolidge Corner} 


DORCHESTER-Roommate need- 
ed, Gay, Employed, no 
drugs/freaks. Want quiet M. Cail 
Ken 436-6585 Sun ready June 1 
Smoker/herb ok 


DORCHESTER - 1 or 2 F rmmts 
wtd for 11 rm apt to share w 3 
(harmless) male music. stdnts. 
Rent vry low & neg. 265- 
5973AMPM 


FRAMINGHAM-WF 20 seeks 
similar rspnsbl M or F to share apt 
in Framingham | wid like to meet 
someone ! could look with call 
Kim Rm 220 after 5:30 879-8868 


JAMAICA PLAIN - woman seeks 
woman to share 2 bdrm apt 
$142.50 + utl. avail imed near T 
w/sm bekyd comfree 522-4922. 

















FREE ROOM + BOARD 

JAMAICA PLAIN in clean + quiet 
house in exchange for light 
chores. Perfect for student or ar- 
tist. 524- 6892. 
JAM PL GF 25 sks 2 wmn 2 share 
house nr Arbor 1 rm avail now, 14 
June 1. Non-smkr pref $105 + 
util. 524-7133 Kp trying. 





J. P. Large sunny room 1 block 
from Arborway Line. Share living 
room, kitchen, 2 bathrooms. 
$112. 50/mo. Call Nicky 524- ~5438 


J.P. grad student or prof to ) shre 
Ige sunny firpd apt w Gay M prof 
nr pond MTA neat respon non- 
smok over 25 rent $210 incl all 
utils & AC no sex Steve 522-0745. 


JP-Female rmmate wanted. 39 yr 
old professional Male has real fine 
apt pond side to share $150 plus 
utilities. Bill 524-4136. 


JAMAICA PLAIN - 3M, 2W seek 1 
M/W for Ige house nr Pond, T. 
Share cooking, $. No cigs, pets. 
$115 + util M-F after 5, wkends 9- 
8. 524-0538. 


JAM PL Grad stu needs 2 respon- 
sible rmts for spacious 3 bdrm apt 
Near T & Arboretum $95 + util . 
Joe 522-9855 morn eves 


M to share furn apt with M in uP 
refs req days 524-3480 Rick 


LOEMINSTER - House needs 
honest, mature, female room- 
mate. Quiet neighborhood near 
all conviences, pets and children 
welcome, own room, nice tree- 
lined street 534-0373. 


LYNN. M or F to share w/ prot 
gent using 2 bdrm 25% of time or 
less. 20 min bus to Govt Cntr, 15 
min walk to ocean. $150-inc util & 
tel. Cigs & smail pets OK. 581- 
3467. Lv mess w/ ans serv if nec, 
or Box 549 ) Lynn, 01903. 
MALDEN-F 33 seeks for June 
friendly woman to share lux apt w 
pool, suana, close access to Bos. 
Cail 321-7594 after 10:30 am 


MARSHFIELD Seek a M mate 
mod apt nr X-way beaches quiet 
area $165 + util. Before 5/1 Sec. 
dep. Call Joe 1- 837- 1411. 


NEWTON- M 25+ to shr 4st fl 2 
bdrm apt in hse, nice yd, frpl, 
prkg, vry comfortable, avi 5-15 or 
6-1, call Steve 244-5274, $200 + 
util 














NEWTON—Profl fmle sks same, 
23+ for mdn Nton 2-Ivi twnhse, 2 
bdrms, ht& ht-wtr d&d, prkng. 
$275 ea/mo Call 332-5012. 

GF prof seeks 2 GFs or Str F 26+ 
to share Newton house with yard, 
near T, stores. No smokes pref. 
$140 plus util. 965- 9815. 


NEWTONVILLE. S Rmmt wnid in 
4 bdrm house. Liv, Din, Kit, 
Prches. Prking, yard, on busline. 
$100. + ht + util. 964-7923. 


W NEWTON 2 nice rms $155 & 
$175 each. Kit privliges, many ex- 
tras, all utils inc. Want quiet 
respons people. 965- 4557. 


NO. END - wtd 1 WF mid 20's 
wkng nonsmkr to share 3 bdrm 
apt w 2F $125/mo + util. Avail 
5/1. Call Maryann 9-5 426-6046 





THE 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
It runs til 
it works. 
Call 267-1234 











QUINCY Rmmt wanted to share 2 
bdrm apt in modern bidg $175 
incl heat gas parkng, dishwasher 
carpet Alc. 4ri- 5949. 


QUINCY - F- neat sks same to 
share 4 rooms, waterfront, bdrm 
tiny but nice view - fireplacc, quiet 
lifestyle $175 each incl ht not util, 
no cats have oe 328-1846. 


REVERE - 3 rm apt, kitch, near 
MBTA and beach, prkng, walk-in, 
heat & util $175/mo. Call before 
10 & after 6 284-0840 














ROSLINDALE - Prof or grad stu- 
dent wanted to share Ige 5 rm apt 
w/30 yr old M prof, w&d, con- 
venient to T, work space $100 + 
util 327-4833 Gary. 


SOMERVILLE-Rmmt wanted F, 
25+, mature indiv to shr 2 bdrm 
apt in hse, clean Ige rms, nr T, call 
625- 5807 or 782- 4906. $132/mo. 
SOMERVILLE - roomate for 3 
bdrm apt nr Inman Sa, $100/mo 
“ util 965- “6225 or 625- 0856. 


SOMERVILLE- Boy 18- 23 wntd 4 
discrt roommate situation (own 
room) If clncut non smkr, no drug 
must B compatable wth GWM 33 
776-9045 

SOMERVILLE. GWM 28 grad stu 
seeks M or F to share sunny 5rm 
apt. near Davis & Porter Sars. 
Available now $90+ Cail 776- 
2217. 


SOMERVILLE- -working f person to 
share 2 bdrm apt call between 6 & 
8pm 623-7302 references re- 
quired 


SOMERVILLE- roommate needed 
for spacious 3 bdrm apt in Winter 
Hill; share w/2 M. Avail immed, 
Sept opt. $125 No gays. 666-8475. 


SO. END 
2 prof GWMs seek same for ig 
sunny 3 br apt with frpl, d & d. 
$200/mo + util. Call 267-1819 


eves. 4 £ es 
ROOMMATE 
So. End Duplex 


Share a super place on tree-lined 


street in the South End. 2 large 
bedrooms, working fireplace, 
sunny diningroom, 


gormegourmet kitchen. On top 2 
floors of a renovated brownstone. 
$300/mo. (includes heat) plus 
utilities. Call John at 935-2452 
Ext. 228 days or 266-5246 eves & 
wknds 


SYMPHONY HALL -N.U. 
28 yr oid M working student seeks 
mature respon straight non- 
smoking M or F to share 2 bdrm 
most furn apt. Int include running, 
hball r ball & oldies rock. Rent 
$150/mo. 266-3176 


2 
PRICE 


The Boston 
Phoenix 


Classifieds 
On Sale Now 


call 


267-1234 


for details 


WAKEFIELD - 1 person wanted to 
shr hse-w/garage, yd, kit, 3 baths, 
convenient ioc, nr train, call 245- 
3212 after 6. 

WALTHAM - seeking person with 
independent lifestyle to share 
large single family home with 3 
professional men. Average 














REVERE-attractive rooms furn or 
unfurnished near MBTA, beach, 
stores. All utilities $40 289-0416. 





2 
PRICE 


The Boston 
, Phoenix 


Classifieds 
On Sale Now 


call 


267-1234 


for details 
SCITUATE - room in beautiful 
private home with kitchen 
privledges, hi-fi & t.v. Responsible 
female adult. Bus and beach near 
by. Rent approx $100/mo call 
545-4266 


WATERTOWN - Room available 
in 4 bdrm house. Clean, sunny 
w/irg yo. 15 min via T to Boston. 
$175+/mo. Call 926-4992. 


Charming environment, all con- 
veniences, including laundry, 
working single adult or students 
an per week. 925-2089, 925- 




















MIDBOSTON - Writer w/share 
huge live-in loft w/b/g art-music 
student for 3 mos piano 1 bik to T 
lite safe vu 266-0555 afta 5. 


NO. CAMBRIDGE co-op studio 
space to share 1400 sq ft $64mo 
Graphic arts etc. Darkroom (May). 
No live-in. Prkg 661-6910 eves. 


STUDIO SPACE 
New artist's co-op accepting ar- 
tists for sub-divided loft in artist 
community in Waitham. Exc 
Lighting, appx $160 - 240/mo + 
Key money. 800 - 1200 sq ft. Box 
5907 





Artist seeks space to live and 
paint in by June 1 area not impor- 
tant space is call Michael Lowe 
783-3165 after 10 p.m. 


BOSTON-Nr Faneuil Hall— Mod 2 
br avail May-Sept. Furn, WW, 
sundeck near T and ey 
$300. Call 523- 4295 eves after 6 after 


COMM. AVE SUBLET 
BRIGHTON- looking to sublet 
4 bedroom apartment for now 
through the summer. ht-hw elec 
near bus & T. Call 566-6412 
anytime. 
BRIGHTON- Comm Ave Lg Furn 


Studio for Summer $225/mo 
quiet area avail May 1 opt for Sept 


787-3866 call bf 9:00 AM/Aft 11 


BROOKLINE/Clev Cir furn 1- 
bdrm sumr subl to non-smkr late 
Jun-end Aug $275/mo. Wkdys 3- 
4:30 266-1175; eves/wknd 738- 
7451. 





SUBLETS 


ALLSTON - sublet w Sept otion 
spac & sunny 2 bdrm w eat-in kit 
dnrm prch hdwd fl, avail June 1. 
No pets $335 incl ht. 254-4432. 





ALLSTON 5 bdrm avail June 1. 
Addt! smali bdrm spacious, nice 2 
kit 2 sunprch Ige bdrms 
$690/mnth. Call 787- 1377 after 6 


BACK BAY-2 bdrm, mod k&b. ful- 
ly carpeted, $275 with utilities. 
Avail. 6/1. 536-8626 





BROOKLINE-sunny 3 bdrm apt 
newly renovated w/ balc ig eat-in 
kitchen nr 3 T lines clean quiet 
safe $575 mo avail mid May 232- 
8784 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE - Summer 
sublet, 2 people to join a third, 3 
bdrms, kit, lvg rm & pkg, nr T, 
supermrkt and laundry, nice 
neighborhood, $360/mo, 734- 
0322. 

Camb - Nr Harv Sq, furn 2 bdrm 
sublet w/Sept option $218/month 
253- 8088 Josh. 








PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 


Your Own Locked Mailboy 
400 Comm. Ave. 247-9141. 
Confidential & Secure. Ask 
About Telephone Answering 











ZODIAC 


INTERNATIONAL 
Astrological Charts can provide 
the type of personal psychological 
understanding which can be in- 
dispensable to developing a full 
life according to one’s own true 
nature. My experience in working 
with hundreds of people enables 
me to promise you an accurate 
and complete reading of your 
birth or progressed chart. My 
colleague, Miss Sunny Goldstein, 
is a professional numerologist 
and can provide estute obser- 
vations into cycles and timing of 
your life. if you are interested in 
either, please contact myself or 
734-6153. In the fellowship of the 
stars, Christpher Robin Moore. 





PIANOS? 739-2200 
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monthly expense $180. 899-9888 


WALTHAM - M or F for 3 bdrm 
twnhse in Windsor Village, $200, 
Call Tim 893-2776. soa 


WALTHAM-2 prof males skng 
prof femaie only for 3bdrm 
townehouse apt Windsor Village 
899- 7575 evenings 


WATERTOWN. 2 F's looking for 
3rd roommate to share 3 bdrm 
duplex for May 1. Call Terri at 
262- 4900 ext 643 9-5. 
WATERTOWN. Rmates for ig hse 
nr pub trans. Lg rm $200 Sm rm 
$150. Both incl utils. No pets or 
smoking. 923-1914. 


WINCHESTER. Large comfor- 
table home, overlooking fake, with 
fireplace, near T to share witth 
working woman. Evenings 721- 
1061 


FEMALE RMT WANTED 
Responsible quiet articulate 
working man early 30's sks similar 
nonsmoking woman who likes 
cats to share or look for apt. in 
safe area near transp. Rent to 
$180 each. Separate rooms OK. 
Speakers of French, Spanish, 
German OK. 266-0199 6-7 pm. 





A large oceanview penthouse 
apartment, furnished, 3 bedroom 
security, elevator, laundry, patop, 
free parking 5 min to Bos. $180+ 
268-6904 


Responsible prsn to sublet one 
bdrm of a four bdrm apt June- 
August. $133/mth furnished. Call 
782-0259 4-11 pm. 


Sgl parent Ikng for person that 
nds home in exchange for child- 
care & housekeeping & smi 
allowance. Call Ron 846-7254. 


GWM seeks sober GWM 18-25 to 
be a roommate. $25 a week rent 
utilities included close to T. Cail 
933- 7094 rent negotiable 





ROOMS TO RENT 


BOSTON (Jam. PI.)- Indep & quiet 
by 300 acre Arboretum & pond for 
quiet considerate studious non- 
smoker. Lg rm in hse. Prefer in- 
trovert. Shr neat kit&B. Nite guest 





OK. Nr transp. $158. No pets. 522- 
3513 
SOUTH END - townhouse, Irg rm 


for rent, freshly pntd, quiet, clean 
building, owner occupied $35/wk. 
783-4100 or 536-4375. 


FENWAY ROOMS 
Kit. fac. clean gd refs 262-0853 





SEASONAL RENTALS 


CAPE COD - Falmouth area 
rooms to rent, 1 blk from salt 
water beach, kitchen facilities, 
540-2778 wkends 479-3523 


wkdays 





Share wanted in Cape house for 
summer, call Les 536-6007. 


CAPE COD WELLFLEET 
Newly constructed cottage loft 
skylight bayview beach rights 
sleeps 2, long season $2500 or 
best offer. 413-566-3169. 


CAPE LODGE/TENNIS 
Mature Faimouth male singles 
group (12) needs members. 6 
bdrm oceanfront, unique locat, 
pier. Want sociable, straight, clg 
grad over 30. Free reserved ten- 
a9 lo cost. Apl-Oct. $400 235- 
4917. 





DENNISPORT 2M roommates 
wanted for 3 bdrm house. We are 
2M 24 yrs old like to party. Rent 
$625 summer. Call Scott 787- 
1377 


EASTHAM/CPCD- 28+ to shr hse 
on pond nr bchs, biketrl; deck, 
frpl, woodsy. 6/1 - 9/1. $450¢h, ‘2 
sh avail. 782-7054 aft 5. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD- Oak 
Bluffs, older cottage, 4br, 2 baths 
walk to beach, ferry, stores & 
parks, season $3000 or monthly 
$1800. 837-1380 
SOUTHERN VERMONT 
Co-ed summer shares-Lux 5 
bedroom chalet-lake, tennis, 
theater Call Marv Dill 738-1609 or 
566-1734. 


S. Vermont-summer hse M/F 24+ 
Tennis, Swim, Sail, Horseback, 
Vilyball, Disco-avail 515 to 9-15 
$250/share Cail 868-5083 


STUDIOS 


BOSTON - Artist loft 1300 sq ft. gd 
igt key fee $230 monthly. 482- 
7926 Jack 


BROOKLINE - Artists studio, live 
and work in glorious spot near T, 
schools, hospitals, all utilities 
$415/mo 731-2194. 











BACK BAY- -summer sublet with 
option to take over lease,swim 
pool, sauna, air cond, jacuzzy, 
24hr doorperson, 1 bdrm with loft, 
pets ok $365+util, avi June 1 call 
266- 0983 3 keep trying. 





BACK BAY. Furn studio for 
summer. $235/mo 23May rent 
free. Avail My. 10 Bay State Rd. 
536- 4058 keep trying 


BACK BAY Fenway. 2 bdrm, livng 
rm, din rm, kitch. Bsmt apt, $325 
5-1 thru 9-1 with Sept opt. Call 
247-3865 after 5 pm. 


BACK BAY Studio sublet 6/1 8/31 
Wrk frp! sep kit, newly redone firs, 
prkg avail, opt. for Sept. $270/mo. 
Call 536-2471. 


BACK BAY - Summer sublet with 
September option, $300, 
carpeted, large refrigerator, elec- 
trc stove, ht & ht water incl. Call 
536- 7537 until 1ipm. 


BACK BAY-luxury tbr apt in 1 mod 
complex. June1 - Sep 30. Comp. 
furn d&d a/c ba/c 2 bathrms, 
comm sundeck $800/mo 247- 
2743 








BEACON HILL 
2 bd avail 6/1-8/31. Reas rent 
Sept opt poss. 267-6191. 


BEACON HILL 2 bdrm, ige mod 
kitchen w/d&d, exposed brick, 
ww, $400/mo. sublet till Sept. with 
option 227-7594. 


BEACON HiLL-sunny 2 bdrm, 
eat-in kit, $355/mo htd, avail 6/1, 
call after 6. 367-1168 4 


BOSTON-near Simmons College 
and Gardner Museum, large un- 
furnished studio, $250 includes 
utilities, avail June. Call 734-7496 


SUBLETTING? 

Are you subletting your present 
apt? We can help. Boston Com- 
mon Re 425 Marlboro St, Back 
Bay 267-6191, 1216 Com- 
monwealth Ave, Brighton 566- 
2000 

BOSTON. Studio w/ kit, dining 
area & alcove avail 6/1. Cntrlly 
loctd, nr Fenway Pk. $190 o 
Contact Barry 247-1914. 


BOSTON-large sunny furnished 
studio for 7/1 - 8/31 near T, park, 
stadium $210/mo call 262-6315 


BOSTON-Park Dr. Summer sblt 
51 - 9-1 Inrge sunny 2bd $345 
262-1849 


CAMBRIDGE-4 small rooms, 
semi-furnished, June, July, 
August, with option to lease, Har- 
vard Sq. $308 util incl. 876-4505. 


CAMB/SOM Line - Lg sunny furn 
2 bdrm apt near Harvard w/air 
cond, liv rm dinette, mod kit, free 
pkg. Avail Jun - Aug 876-5632. 








CLEVELAND CIRCLE-3 
bedrooms, central air con- 
ditioning wallt.-wall carpeting, 


Near T, Reasonable rent, 734- 
rel | eileen asi tek die epee aie Tas 
EAST MILTON- South Shore- 
Roommate wanted for clean quiet 
house near T, June-August, 698- 
2191 


NEWTON-Summer sublit w/option 
for fall, 2 bdrms, 1 filly furn avail in 
Irge hse/apt. Huge bdrms liv/rm 
kit porch bath big yd, quiet st 
w/woods on rvrsde T. Near stores 
$108/m 964-7435. _ Toit 
QUINCY-3 rms htd $260 avail 51 
or 6/1 to 8/31 w/ Sept option near 
T no pets clean & quiet call 328- 
0440 aft 7pm 








WANTED: studio/1 bedroom/or 
house, furnished, June 1 through 
August 31, nr trans, 828-4676. 






























































PERSONALIZED 
BUMPER 
STICKERS 


Made to Order 
U-WRITE IT 
WE PRINT IT 
Only $1.00 each 


Send to: 
Bumper Sticker 
P.O. Box 87 
N. Chelmsford, Ma 01863 








THE 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
It runs til 
it works. 
Call 267-1234 











14 in X 18 in COPIES 
or 11 x 7 now available at COPY 
COP. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O-P, 815 
Boylston St., opposite the Pru. 


‘SAY IT WITH MUSIC | 
Your own words set to music. 
Great gift idea. Send only $4.99 to 
Musik Assoc. P.O.Box 724 
Stoughton, MA 02072. 


WANTED 
SCHOOL RINGS 
*35.00 


Any Condition 
247-3884 


Free pick up - Free testing 














SAVE $ MONEY $ 
ON CAR SPEAKERS 
KRIKET series 6000 auto stereo 
speakers with tweeter & wooferx 
Brand new equipment. Will sell for 
$84 a pair. Call Steve days 536- 

5390 ext 512 


TV's & FEMALES 
Transvestite club nr Bstn skg TVs 
& Females fr frndshp. Pvt 
facilities. Nice people. Peace of 
mind, in a happy and secure 
atmsphre. Tiffany Club, Box 426, 
N. Hmptn. N.H. 03962 617-891- 
8022 









"9022 - USA - It's Getting 
Drafty in Here 
9025 - I've Been to N.Y., But I 
Love Boston 

$600 


$65° Any 2 or more 
ea (with coupon) ea 
includes handling and mail 
charges 
Assorted Colors 


























Order From 
TOPICAL T’S 
P.O. Box 1576 
Brockton, Mass. 02403 

STYLE SIZE 

S ML XL 

9022 Oo o0o00 
9025 o 0000 
9041 6 oo00 
Your Name —___| 
Address 
Town Zip 
Allow 2 weeks. Hanes quality shirts. 




















Photography for dancers/per- 
formers. Cal! 367-9000 or 1- 
7843265. 

NEED EXTRA MONEY 

QUICK AND CASH... 
We will buy your old jewelry in any 
condition or Dental, optomical 
frames, rings, watches, chains, 
clocks, silverware, etc... Mail it in 
for FREE estimate. We are bond- 
ed and licensed. TIME DIST. INC. 

Suite 535 
333 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 02108 


GETTING MARRIED? 
EVELYN HARMON cordially in- 
vites you to visit! THE BRIDAL 





AT 
L.H. ROGERS,INC. 
EAST INDIA SQUARE 
SALEM,MA 
_ 1-617-744-4025 


44 in X 18 in COPIES 
or 11 x 7 now available at COPY 
COP. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O-P, 815 
Boylston St., opposite the Pru. 

T- SHIRT ce 

10) 

from your seni color slide or art 
work. $2.50 each. COPY COP 815 
Boylston St. Boston 267-9267 
Open 8-10 M-Th, 8-8 Friday, 9-6 
Sat. 13 Congress St. (near State) 
Open 8-9 M-Th, 8-6 Fri. 9-5 Sat. 


TOYS 
Reasonable, safe, handmade 
stuffed toys. Jan’s Workshop. 
491-4392. 


GET RICH QUICK | 
If you have records to sell, call for 
the most convenient way to get 
more for them. 641-0139 any day 
or eve for top $$$ 








Attn: TV's! Lady selling nylon mini 
maid's outfit, incl: hat, satin cor- 
set, lingerie, hi-heels, boots, wig, 
etc. 662-4432 4-7pm. 


SAILORS 
Corporate membership rate 
available for able sailors, Boston 
Harbor, 27 ft Solings, May — Oct. 
For details call 288-0715 








T-SHIRT 


COLLECTORS 


CLUB 
T™ 





AMERICA’S 
T-SHIRT 
STORE 


INFORMATION 
AND CATALOG 
$1.00 


T-SHIRT 
COLLECTORS 
CLUB 


P.O. BOX 2865 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN 
49501 
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LE’ CHAT 

11 New Whitney St. 
Suite 817 

Boston, MA 02115 
617-731-6071 





Are you too busy to make those 
important calis? 

* Did you have a fight with your 
friend and wish to make up but 
afraid to call? 


* Like to wish someone happy 
birthday or a holiday message? 


* Are you tired of calling and com- 
plaining about that defect item with 
no results? 

* Calis limited to your imagination 
only 

¢ LET LE'CHAT MAKet THAT CALL 
FOR YOU 

* For a very reasonable fee LE’ 
CHAT will make that call for you 
anytime, any place, anywhere. 

¢ Dial 617-731-6071 




















THE (ORIGINAL) 

HAPPY COOKER 

72-52 AUSTIN ST. 
FOREST HILLS, 

11375 

The ULTIMATE in Gourmet 
Cookware: dried fruit, coffee, teas 
& spices at discount prices; drop 
by or have us ship your items. 1- 
212-544-8004 (tax free shipment 
to Boston). 


NY 





KAT LITTER KING 
CANNED CAT & DOG 
FOOD CAT CHOW, DOG 
CHOW, & CAT LITTER 


CALL 924-4800 








Tennis Camp - tennis, gym, dining 
area, waterfront location, co-ed 
ages 8-14, experienced Idrshp, 
YMCA & ACA accredited, 61st yr, 
Camp Massapoag, Dunstable, 
Ma, call Cambridge Family Y, 
(617) 876-3860. 
COLOR COPIES 

At Copy Cop, 815 Boylston St., 
opp the Pru. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-OP. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS! 
Improve your grades. Send $1.00 
for your 356 page, term paper 
catalog. 10,250 papers available. 
Box 25916B Los Angeles Calif. 
90025. (213-477-8226). 


CONCERT HALLS- 
FUNCTION ROOMS 


Indoor and outdoor 
pool available for pri- 
vate parties - concerts 
- discos - functions - 
weddings. 

Bar and gourmet 
dining facilities avail- 
able. Reasonable 
rates. Call Mr. Furst. 














566-5901. 














"TRUST THE FORCE” 
Contrdl your future with mind over 
matter. So said Aristotle, Jesus 
and Disney. 776-7976. 


Writers/Artists Retreat. 
Berkshires. Write: Arts Communi- 
ty, Cummington, MA 01026. 413- 
634-2172. 

Tall fem-imp will help mn with 
cross-dressing etc. After 5 PM 
wkdays all dy wknds Mikki 742— 
4293. : 








1 TV & STEREO REPAIR 


EWARE © ATO! 
Lester’s TV has been buying 
& selling used TVs & Stereos 
for almost 30 years. We stand 
behind every set & repair that 
leaves the shop. Fair prices - 
free pickup & delivery. Honest 
repair work our specialty. 
Lester's TV © 523-2187 
15 Revere St., Beacon Hill 


Feed one adult for $7.06 weekly. 
Includes 1 Ib meat daily, choice of 
8 fresh vegetables, and grains. 
Free details. Write Tri-Co R.C.&D. 
PO Box 20. East Lynn Ma 01904 


JOHN DELLARIA 
ADVANCED HAIRCUTTING 
SEMINARS 
Complimentary haircuts for 
women held once per month on 
Tuesdays. For appt call 266-8255. 




















BRAND NEW CAR 
RADIO SAVE $$$ 


Brand new Grundig Electronic 
auto scanning car radio with 
L.E.D. dial display also station 
preset adaptor. Never been used 
will sell for $240. Call Steve days 
536-5390 ext 512. 





UNICORN RAFTING 
EXPEDITIONS INC. 
WHITE WATER 
RAFTING 
Come on a wild river journey 
on the East’s most exciting 


rivers. 

New York « Upper Hudson 
Maine « Penobscot & Kennebec 
An Experience of a Lifetime 
Send for free brochure: 
Unicorn Rafting Expeditions Inc. 


Until June 1, 1980: 
108 Terrace Place 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 
607/273-6893 


After June 1, 1980: 
P.O. Box 50 
West Forks, Me. 04985 














SISTER ANN 
Character Reader and 
Advisor 
Card Readings 
Will help solve your problems on 
all affairs of life, love, marriage and 
business. Will help reunite the sep- 

arated. 692 Broadway 
Everett, 389-1052 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 











Horoscopes, professional inter- 
pretation $15. Zohar 524-7726 


Spiritual healing for physical & 








emotional disorders 
Specialty:absent healing. Call 
Joan 523-7246 

Adopt a great kitten, house- 
broken, fixed, well-trained and 


friendly. 353-6047. 


LOW COST SPAYING 
Dont be responsible for any more 
unwanted animals Call Friends of 
Animals, 491-0735 (no 
purebreds) 
Yellow Nape Parrot, 8 months old, 
great talker, must sell, cage in- 
cluded, $1100. 261-2030. 
Great danes blue & black AKC 
show & pet quality litters due 4/7, 
4/27 & 5/4 Jubilee Great Danes 


ISRAEL 


Low Cost 
Flights 


Israel Travel Group 
Center for Student Travel, Inc 
1140 Broadway, N.Y.C. 





TOLL FREE 
800-223-7676 | 








F 24 looking for interested F (S) in 
1 month trip to Scandinavia June, 
Aug or Sept Call evenings 232- 
9085. 


Going to Seattle? One-way Ticket 
Montreal - Vancouver B.C. for 
sale. Only $75. Call 924-3117. 


See Hawaii cheap. Rnd trip tckt 
Newark-Honolulu-Newark May 2- 
15 $275 & Bos-Newark rnd trip if 
needed. Call 969-2432 eves. 


WANTED 


REALITY THEATRE OPENS 

ACTOR’S SPACE 
Liz Swados/Andre Gregory/Linda 
Putnam/Mark Samuels/ Vin 
Murphy. A thorough acting train- 
ing Jul 6-Aug 9 in Berkshires. 
Rediscover the meaning of 
theatre in your life. Limited enroll- 
ment. 262-4780/Box 464 Ken- 
more Sq. Sta. Boston 02215 


NEW ENGLAND MIME CENTER 
classes in pantomime, corporeal 
mime, acting & mask workshop. 
Days & eves call 536-5600 


Faculty: Kenyon Martin, Druciila 
Markle, Margurite Mathews & 
Laura Sheppard. 





gram you per- 
form stage tech- 
niques from the 
start. Call now for 
complete information. 


617-266-6980 °°? 


BP 


THE BARBIZON SCHOOL 


480 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 02116 













Lic'd by Comm of Mass. Dept. of Ed 





603-895-9091 





prices. 














Fae goo 
gy © tse nora 





und heips with weight, 
smoking, ¢3s‘sty, depression, 
new: habls, new directions 
Think of it. (277-2618 





‘S 








oe 






All types of repair work, de- 
signing & special order 
work on sterling silver & 
gold jewelry at reasonable 


COALS OLLNA Re, 





MOL Re 6 IRIS O 


Aj Lo 


$19.° 


GENUINE 
BSTER CLAW 
PENDANT 


in natural colors 
Complete with 16” G.F. Chain 


Each Is Handcrafted 
No 2 Alike! 


Postage & 
Handling 

and Gift 

Box Included. 


MARCO 
MARINELLI 


Jeweler/Goldsmith 
42 Blundell Street 
Providence, R.I. 02905 


(Thurbers Ave. Exit from 195 
near corner of Thurbers/Eddy) 


401-785-2368 





/ 





PERSONAL PHOTO ID 
For info: Personal Photo ID 
Department BP 31 Blaine St. 
Boston, MA. 02134. 


Style 101 
25% of the 
Profits will be 


Hanes tee 
shirts 


6.” each 


Any two or more 6." each 
Postage & Handling included 
No COD 


Send to SOREN 


1.M.C. North 
P.O. Box 1134 
Chelsea, Ma. 02150 


CIRCLE CHOICE & SPECIFY 
COLOR: 
Style 101, Available in white 
shirt with colored cartoon 
boot Style 102 available in 
yellow white blue and red. 
State Size: S,M, L, XL 
Name > 
Street 
City = 
State Zip 

Please Allow 3 to 4 weeks for 




















Delivery 


LOST & FOUND 


Red plaid wool scarf lost Friday 
afternoon 4/4/80 Washington & 
Beacon St area in Boston great 
sentimental value reward Ask for 
Eve 482-0102 work no. 





Found- 1 flute, brown leather 
case, Kenmore Sq. 266-5343. 


Lost Dog: black M Lab with lame 
left hind leg. Brookline/ Kenmore 
area. Answers to Mycerinus. 


Reward. If found, call 232-2373. 
OCCULT 
aaeaaninsateeer 


See The Force in Bulletins. 








Persians-Call 927-5838 for: White 
CFF CH female $250, white male 
kitten $125, black CFF CH proven 
stud $500. 


Free! a loving and well loved 
calico cat named Fox. 2 yrs old, 
fixed, all shots, silky long hair, 
non-destructive. Call 547-9446. 


A.K.C. Registered toy poodle, 
Male, bik., born 8/79. $200. or 
best offer. Call after 6 pm 749- 
7966 weekdays or weekends. 


Beautiful AKC Golden Retriever 
available for stud. 723-2216 after 
6:00 956-5483 weekdays 


SKIING 


Ski boots CABER, used twice, 
woman's size 7, originally $120 
asking $55 787-2632. 




















SCHOOL RINGS 
$35” 


Any Condition 
247-3884 


Free pick up - Free testing 











‘72 class reunion looking for rock 
band steel drums would be nice to 
be avail July 19th for Harbor 
cruise eves 444-5872 





Wanted 1968 CUTLASS or 442 
convertible. Running condition or 
for parts. Box 5870. 


DIAMOND WANTED 
PRIVATE PARTY wishes to 
purchase 1 to 5 CT Diamond. Call 
542-4341 between 1-8 pm daily. 








TRAVEL 
DRIVE TO CALIF. 
FREE 


No rental or milage charge 
Gas allowance. 21 and licens- 
ed. Leave now. 

262-9590 
AMERICAN AUTO 
TRANSPORT 
Mature responsilbe Cpl traveling 
to L.A. area May-June will drive 


your car. You pay half exp. Allow 
12 days. Info 756-6845 Dan. 











Tickets to L.A., Leave May 5 ret 
May 12, $225 each, call 237-6600 
ext 188 


Escorted group to Spain $875 all 
inclusive departure May 18 call 
668-2438 


Fly 1-way Boston to San Fran- 


cisco $159 any night through May 
12, Dave 492-2829. 


CARS AVAILABLE 
NOW-262-4950 


Drive to Texas, Calif. and 
Midwest. No rental or mileage 


fees. Call NOW! AACON Auto, 230 


Boylston St. 86 offices U.S.A. 


GREECE 
Trip to remote parts of GREECE, 
May 22-June 7. Call 617-254-1133 
for details. 








Seamstress sks F goldsmith in- 
terested in trading services. 
Custom clothing for custom 
bracelet. Suzann 598-5399 or 
599-4382 


SEEK PRETTY GIRLS 
Experienced creative 
photographer and assistant will 
help potential cover girls in 
managing careers and creating 
portfolios. Quality/specialized 
work, reduced rates; short time 
only. Send resume, vital statistics 
and photo to Box 3476 Nashua 
N.H. 03061 for fast reply. 








Sextant wanted, in condition 
suitable for use in Celestial 
Navigation course. 277-2725 or 
934-2136. 











SRR er ee eS 
Actors Workshop - Est. 1956 day; 
evening classes, all levels forming 
- Info-656 Beacon St 266-6840 


Voice Workshop. Private 
Speech/Singing work. 
Regionalisms, cold readings ap- 
proaching texts. Allen Kenned 
661-2014 : 


5 week evening acting classes at 
Lyric Stage voice movement im- 
prov, character study. 742-1970 
for info and appt. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


STAINED GLASS 
CLASSES 
Beginning and Advanced. 
Classes beginning in May. Call 

632-3145 for more info. 








DANCE 


The Joy of Movement Center: 
492-4680 


BARBARA’S DANCE 
STUDIO 


Social dancing, hustle, disco, 
dance exhibitons. 15 Linda Ln 
New. Call 969-2677. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR PERFORMERS 
by A. Epstein 
Professional — Creative 
— Experienced 
Portfolio © Portraits « 
Performance 
Call: 367-9000 
(answering service) 
1-784-3265 
REGISTRATION sstill open for 
contemporary dance classes with 
Mimi Kagan. Intermediate 
technique & composition. Three 
mornings weekly. Call 536-4162 




















FOLK DANCING 
‘ROUND BOSTON 
CLASSES, WORKSHOPS, 
RECORDS. For information call: 
‘The Taylors’. 862-7144. 62 

Fottler Ave. Lexington 


A GOOD PLACE 
to start dancing-exercising. 
Dancers exercises for non- 
dancers. Complimentary trial 
class. 426-8889 SHELLEY’S 
STUDIO 


Dance Performance 

and demonstration 
At New Earth Exposition. April 18 
19, 20 at the Commonwealth Ar- 
mory. 925 Commonwealth Ave.. 
Boston, Ma 
Institute for Contemporary Dance - 
booth available for registration and 
information, slide show. 


Dial 1.C. Dance, 423-2623. 














ETHNIC DANCE 
Arabic, East Indian. Somerville: 
492-7535 


Institute for 
Contemporary Dance 
5 week mini session begins 
April 28. Classes offered in 
jazz, modern, ballet, move 
ment correctives, release 
contact improvisation and 
others 
For application or 
tion dial 1.C. Dance. 
423-2623 J 


HEALTH 
THE UN-COURT 


Indoor Tennis 
Teaching & Practice 
Center 


: @ 
TENNIS-UP 
100 Mass. Ave. 
at Newbury 


_.247-3051 


The Un-Diet _ 
Discover your 


Thin Seif 
call 244-2268 or 527-2959 


Tennis lessons starting May 6. 
Beg, adv beg, int. 8 lessons Sat 
special. Emmanuel College 277- 
9340 x118 or Andy 277-1374. 


informa 
































Chinesé Kung Fu Wing Chun style 
studio 109 Brighton Ave Allston 
Tel 254-9526 4pm-9pm. 





LANGUAGE 










8 ALL 
Se’ ~—s LANGUAGES 
Small group or private 





classes available at BOS- 
TON SCHOOL OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES, est. 1925, One 
Arlington St., on the Public 
Garden. 536-5505, Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 to 9, Fri. & Sat. 9 to 5. 












Ex-English teacher tutors $5/hr, 
1st lesson free. 247-1521 9-12am 
Tom. 

BEGINNING ARABIC 
North Africa & the Middle East 
Libya & Egypt, Arabic journals & 
liberation fronts, Tangiers & 
Casablanca, Algeria & Morocco, 
writing, breathing & conversation. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. 876-3860. 

ITALIAN & ITALIAN 
Rome & Boston, Napoli & Genova 
Milano, Palermo, Fellini & Ber- 
tolucci, Italian newspapers & 
magazines & films, conversation & 
caffe espresso. Foreign Language 
Program at Cambridge YMCA. 
Beg. int. & adv. Courses. 876-876- 
3860. 





GREEK & GREEK 
Greece & the United States, 
Phonetics & Greek islands, con- 
versation in Athens, rapping in 
Brookline pizza shops. Beginning 
and intermediate. Courses star- 
ting now. Foreign Language 
Program at Cambridge YMCA. 
876-3860. 


SPANISH & FRENCH 

& ITALIAN & GREEK 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA, Beg. int & Adv 
Courses: Madrid, Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Lisbon, Beirut, Boston, 
Cairo, Berlin. Also Beginning Ger- 
man & Beginning Portuguese & 
Beginning Arabic. Do it now. 876- 
3860. 

BEGINNING GERMAN 
West Germany and East Ger- 
many, Freud and Marx, conversa- 
tion and travel, philosophy and 
German accent, German trains 
and Austria and Eastern Europe. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. 876-3860. 








BEGINNING PORTUGUESE 
Portugal & Brazil, Angola & 
Mozambique, Cape Verde islands 
& Brasilian films, pronunciation & 
Portuguese newspapers, conver- 
sation with Portuguese-speaking 
friends and neighbors. Foreign 
Language Program at Cambridge 
YMCA. 876-3860. 


SPANISH & SPANISH 
Latin America & Spain, Cuba & 
Puerto Rico, Chile & Argentina 
Columbia & Venezuela, Peru & 
Bolivia, Panama & Costa Rica, 
Honduras & Haiti, Ibiza & Mexico, 
New York City & Boston, 
Guatemala & Jamaica Plain. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. Beg. int, & 
Adv. Courses. 876-3860. 


MEDITATION 


Raja-Yoga Meditation 
The Natural Way to Realization 
Ram Chandra Mission 
No Fees 492-5094. 








GURDJIEFF-OUSPENSKY 
CENTER 
accepting members. 237-7548. 


PUBLIC TALK/SEMINAR 
Lineage & devotion: The Buddhist 
Tradition of Tibet by Ven. Trangu, 
Rinpoche. Public talk: Fri, Apr 25, 
8PM, $3. Weekend seminar: Apr 
26 & 27 9AM-6PM, $30 at Dhar- 
madhatu, 711 Boylston St, 
Boston, 267-7728. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


The New Alchemy Institute is 
Offering day-long summer 
courses at our Cape Cod center: 
Tree Crops, Year-Round Garden- 
ing Introduction to Wind Systems, 
Aquaculture in Ponds and Lakes 
Women and Appropriate 
Technology, and Solar 
Aquaculture. Write for brochure: 
NEW ALCHEMY 
INSTITUTE 

237K Hatchville Rd, East 
Falmouth, MA 02536. 





























bathroom, convenient to Boston 
and Cambridge, Write Phoenix 
Box 5851. 





Bring your children to see the 
Next Move Review for Kids, an im- 
provisational show, at the Strand 
Theater, 453 Columbia Rd, 
Dorchester, Sat April 26th at 3PM. 
Tickets $2 Adults, $1.50 Children 
& Senior Citizens. Call 262-6767 
for reservations. 


COUNSELING 


SPRING SLIMMING 
Dance therapist available for in- 
dividual weightloss program. For 
more info Call: 267-5335. 








Expressive Therapist, MA in 
Psychology, $15 per session. Call 
491-4392 


Hypnosis for Sexual Problems, 
Weight, Concentration, Memory, 
Smoking, Confidence & More. 
Results guaranteed. 776-7976 


COMING OUT GROUP 

FOR GAY WOMEN 
To begin in May at Homophile 
Community Health - $25 intake 
appointment - Fee sliding scale. 
Led by Judy Power, M. Ed. 
Lesbian/Feminist Therapist. Call 
542-5188 for further info. 


Self hypnosis. Rilaxation, self con- 
fidence, weight control, hyp- 
notherapy, smoking, bio feed- 
back. Lic. psychol. Institute for 
Rational Living. 739-5063 


PREGNANT? 
Support group now forming for 
women. Meets Monday morning 
near Porter Square. Call Wendy at 
Family Counseling 776-9000. 

















ors 


ACADEMIC SERVICES 


[FS UT RT RARER RR AEA 
| PONT ore 


St dnd By. 10017 | 
CALL: 
212- 
221-6966 


| 
ANSWERING 


SERVICES 


BUDGET 
ANSWERING 
SERVICE 


For only $10/mo. we'll give 
you 24 Hr. Service 825-6700. 























ARTISTS’ SERVICES 


Amature photog seeks attractive 
girls for semi-nude & nude 
photos. $25/hr. Call between 3 
and 6 PM. Phone 739- 1479. 

Girls 18+ to pose for pix used by 
magazine artists for story il- 
lustrations. No pub! of pix. Top $ 
fee. We supply pic to art deps of 
mags. We need new faces for our 
photo files. We need giamour, 
figure & pin-up pix. No prior exp 
required. Send name & descrip- 
tion to N. S. Photo Service P.O. 
Box 1679 Boston Mass 02105 


MODELS NEEDED 
Professional photographer needs 
models for various jobs. Will 
teach if no experience. Cal! Mr. 
Kaye at 358-7161 for interview 

EMIT 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


CALL THE COPS 
Dial C-O-P-Y C-O-P (267- 
9267) for 8x10 color xerox 
copy enlargements of 35mm 
slides when you wait ($1 
each). COPY COP, Inc., 815 
Boylston St., Boston (opp. the 
Pru) hours 9-9, m-th; 9-6 fri. 
10-6 sat. 


BOOKKEEPING 
/ACCOUNTING 
SERVICES 


Available part-time. Will institute 
and/or maintain books through 
Trial Balance. Excellent 
references. 
245-2979 
Call evenings/weekends. 























Resumes at reasonable rates by 
“Creative Minds”. 924-0319 eves. 


TYPING UNLIMITED 
739 Boyiston St no. 401. 266-9092 


RESUMES 
Creative Writing-Personalized 
Formats-Cover Letters-Type Set 
Printing-Reasonable Fees-for 
more information call 492-8373. 


GHOSTWRITING 
=xperienced ghostwriter available 
for books, articles, and speeches. 
Call Parker eves. 247-0889 


COLOR COPIES 
At Copy Cop, 815 Boylston St., 
opp the Pru. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O— 
P. 

















TYPIST FOR HIRE 
Professional, quick, reliable, & 
reasonable. Per page & hourly 
rates. 661-0237, eves and early 


am. 
eas 


CHILDREN 


BABCOCK DAY SCHOOL 
Long established, year round. All 
activities 8 am-5:30 pm. Ages 2-6. 
$35 per week. Transportation. 
277-9832 


PLANNING ON 
STAYING IN BOSTON 
THIS SUMMER? 

FREE Room & Board in exchange 
for child care and light 
housekeeping with family in Bel- 
mont. Own private suite including 








Psychotherapy for people for 
want to overcome anxiety, 
depression, shyness. Lic psy Call 
ins Rational Living 739-5063. 





individual Career 
Counseling 
near Copley Square 

Explore career objectives, educa- 
tional options, make realistic job 
decisions. Interest testing, resume 
help, extensive resources. Sliding 
scale fees. Madeline Kovach (Pe- 
quod Assoc.) Call 262-7018 even- 
ings and mornings. 








ure 

COUNSELING 

CENTER 

Mental Health Collective Since 1970] 


rreny. cl GROUP, COUPLE, 
ILY: COUNSELING, AND 
CARE R COUNSELIN 





Spaces for men ed women in 
ongoing groups. 
1145 Massachusetts A 











Why are single women 
like Jaye meeting men at 
The Couple Company? 
“After trips to numerous singles 
bars, | decided to visit The Couple 
Company ... the men | have met 
- including a doctor, an attorney, 
and an artist — 

have been interesting, 

intelligent, and best 
of all. . . fun!”. 














Prerecorded videotape 
interviews let you see, hear, 
and decide when someone is 

interesting or attractive to 

you. Call or write for your free 

copy of our sample Member 
Ge magazine. 


wapl 
Nez. 


118 Newbury St., Boston 






247-3800 


SINGLE? 
Zodiac International Singles Club. 
See display 734-6151 


SINGLES! 


Meet that special person soon. 
Call today and you could be 
dating someone really nice he 
week!! For FREE brochure, 
267-4500 anytime. DATIQ fe 
INC. 419 Boylston St., Suite 
312, Boston 02116. “Since 1970 
— Large Membership’ 


HEALTH SERVICES 
ABM 
ACUPUNCTURE 
Traditional and mod- 
ern needieless treat- 
ments. Free health 
consultation. 385 Har- 
vard Street, Brookline. 

Phone: 738-7499 
































HOME SERVICES 
aaa a 


CARPENTERS 





RIMISON TRAVEL | 


CRIMSON TRAVEL SERVICE HAS THE BEST TRAVEL VALUES 





a 


Eurailpasses 
Passport Photos 





be 


CALL CRIMSON TRAVEL FOR: 


© Special Get-Away Packages 
Special Reduced Airfares 


Car Rentals, Bus Tours and much. more! a 


x 











All rates pp. dbi. occ 
CALL FOR INFORMATION! 





x 


(MONTREAL WEEKENDS - 
$135-$155 


Includes r/t jet, transfers, 2 nights at various selected hotels, sightseeing and more! 


QUEBEC CITY OPTION: Extend your weekend with 1 or 2 nights at the 


Chateau Frontenac or Quebec Hilton, tour of Quebec and more 


Weekly Departures 
from Boston 





ds 





263-9500 
69 Great Road 
Route 2A 
ACTON 


Sexual Health Counseling/Do you 
have a solution or are you part of 
the Problem? 426-3677 


WEIGHT OR 
EATING PROBLEM? 
Feeding ourselves. Group for 
women on compulsive eating. 
Food/body awareness, 
behavioral change, emotional 

issues. Tel 646-7874 


MARRIED GAY/Bi MEN 
Gay & married? Therapy group 
forming for men to deal w/ issues 
& needs. Call Francis Giambro NE 
MA M-Th AM 661-2032. 


NOSIS 


© Relaxation 

@ Smoking 

© Weight 

O.| © Therapy 

Ea © Cassettes 
SHIRLEY ALEO, M.A. 


277-2618 
1170 Beacon St.. Brookline 








Life guide - psychotherapy & Zen 
credent., private & group since 
1974; results. Bos 232-8758. 


GAY MEN’s WEEKEND 
Apr 18,19,20 led by exp therapists 
to incr awareness & commuOnica- 
pod Francis 661-2032 Kevin 354- 











Want greater self-awareness, 
richer relationships, better com- 
munication? Join our Personal 
Growth Group, exp. leader 
Gestalt Therapy. Individual 
counseling offered. Ins. accepted. 
Dorothy 491-6408. 


(T2008 7) 


480 rhe St. ae wane 
Boston ee 
(617)2 63444” 

The Only Professionai 
Center {n The Boston Area 
Specializing In: 

*SEXUAL THERAPY 
*MARITAL COUNSELING 
*PSYCHOTHERAPY 
*SURROGATE THERAPY 


“Sexual well-being is as 
important as any other 
aspect of health”’ 
Health Insurance Accepted 














742-8500 
2 Genter Piaza 
Gov. Center 
BOSTON 





272-2600 868-2600 
Burlington Mall 39 dee Street 
BURLINGTON Harvard Square 

CAMBRIDG 
] BRIGHTON 
COUNSELING 
SERVICE 


Psychotherapy, crisis as- 
sistance, consultation with 
individuals and couples. 
Initial interview is free and 
encouraged. 

782-5753 
Gay men. Life style therapy for 
anxiety and personal growth. Lic. 
psychologist. Institute for Rational 
Living. 739-5063 
THE 
LIFE ENRICHMENT 


PROGRAM a 


An alternative way to find 
a warmer personality 
reduced tensions 
stronger self confidence 
relief from depression 
To demonstrate the value of this : 
comfortable, short-term approach, 
a full two-hour session 
is provided at no charge. 


924-2242 































DATING 


WOMEN! MEN 
meet new friends today. 
Immediate contacts mailed 


C.0.D. Call (312)338-9300 or 
write Personal Friends, CY 366, 
400 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
MA 02215 
355 “Task oriented group fantasy” 
is the topic at 355 Friday, April 25. 
| don’t know what it means, but it 
sounds kinky. 355 Boylston St. 
downtown Boston. 7:45 PM $3. 
Doors close at 8:30. 








DATA-MATE IS NO. 1 
Since 1966 DATA-MATE has in- 
troduced over 30,000 singles to 
each other. Our fee is $20 with a 
money back guarantee. Call us 
anytime 547-0225 or write us at 
DATA-MATE Box 361 Dept BP 











is the largest 








' and most 
: personal 
: ti 
Framingham Service 
872-8279 _ in Mass. 





AFFORDABLE HAWAII 


Saturday Departure - Monday Return 


transfers, taxes and more 


13 Days/12 Nights 





~ 


R/t jet, 9 nights in HONOLULU in first class hotel, 


R/t jet, 6 nights in HONOLULU, 3 nights in MAUI, first 
class hotels, transfers, taxes and more! 


TRICITY TOUR SAN FRANCISCO/HONOLULU/LAS VEGAS $849-$969 
SPRING — SUMMER — FALL DEPARTURES AVAILABLE 


Available Weekly trom May 10) 


$659 


pp dbl. occ 


$729 


pp. dbl. occ 


pp dbl occ 


— 








© Guadeloupe 
e Bahamas 


Includes r/t jet, hotel, 
sports, entertainment 





>». 


CLUB MED 


e Martinique 
© Mexico 


Prices vary with destination. 


\ CALL FOR INFORMATION 


~ 


3 meals daily, 
and more! 








471-4300 
8 Granite Street 
a Center 


QUINCY 





MEET-A-MATE 

lf you are alone but feel you want 
something more personal in a 
dating service call MEET-A- 
MATE. A people matching people 
service 482- 0714 

SINGLE? Meet sincere, " beautiful 
people-like you! Lowest fees. Call 
Dateline- free. 800— 451- 3245 


GAY? CALL NOW 
Neat intelligent, interesting peo- 
ple Quick-confidential- 
legitamate. Steve (212) 232-5500 


f, 






We've worked with John Len- 
non, B.B. King, Merv Griffin, 
Arlo Guthrie and The Grateful 
Dead! From Europe we are 
bringing you a new and exciting 
social life in our charming way 
Whether your goal is simply 
dating, friendship, or marriage 
Our service provides a person- 
discreet and instant 









alized 
means of introducing you to 
others. Everyone who joins Zo- 
diac does it for the same rea- 
sons - to enjoy life with some- 
body like you - so don't be shy! 
We do not use computers! In- 
stead. we deal with each person 
in a humanistic and considerate 
fashion. Our experience in Paris 
Geneva. Vienna and Tel Aviv has 
shown that our personal touch 
assures success. In addition we 
can provide an outstanding as- 
trological or psychic exper- 
rence. And, we offer exciting club 
parties, travel, plus other serv- 
ices. No wonder Zodiac is so 
popular and now we are in Bos- 
ton for your benefit. We look for- 
ward to welcoming you as one of 
our many members 


Zodiac 


1216 Commonwealth 
Avenue 


734-6153 





















Couples only Fri nite party $20 a 
swinging couple. Free booze and 
dancing call Mark or Cindy 4 to 
6pm 1-992-8468 


965-4600 
294 Wainut Street 
Newtonville Center 

NEWTONVILLE SWAMPSCOTT 


581-6200 


392 Paradise Road 
Vinnin Square 


CARPENTER 
All types of carpentry done. 
Guaranteed work. Ask for Don 
324-4602 


PAINTERS 


Great Painter 354- 6088. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Carpentry, Drywall, 
No job too 





Handyman: 
Painting, Plumbing - 
smali. 491-7768. 


J&J 
CONTRACTORS 
Seasonal Specials 

on Vinyl Siding, 
Aluminum Gutters, all 
interior work. 


825-4812 569-6683 


CLEAN AS A WHISTLE 
Lite and hvy house cleaning. Apro 
job at reas. rates. Call Matthew at 
275- 8545 


House Cleaners Boston 266- 3229 


WINDOW 


TREATMENTS 
We specialize in LEVOLOR 
BRAND PRODUCTS. 

Compliment your 
windows with Levolor 

blinds. 


* Also specially designed blinds or 
shades for sky lights 























For appt. call Custom 
Shade Installations Receprons 
Rick or Lloyd rapes 
536-6729 Shades 





LEGAL SERVICES 


Uncontested divorces. $150.00 
Call Atty Mark Shaw 523-8070 


MOVERS 








*CREATIONS” 
Join Ted and Carole’s Creations. 
See ad in personals and call 327- 
6210. 





Man with truck cheap 787-4463. 





POOR PEOPLES MOVERS 
Licensed Ins. 522- 0826. 





RABBIT 
MOVERS 


First Floor Pianos 
Appliances Households 
Same Day Service 
Large or Small Truck 
Licensed and Insured 
277-3021 








meee 


Piano? MIVERIS! Expert piano 
moving/rigging/crane hoisting. 
Reas. rates lic/ins. 868-8787 
N.Y.. N.E. hour specialty. Low 
rates for local service fast, reliable 
experts 864-0844. 

LIGHT MOVING | 
Man with pick-up. Reasonable. 
354-3741. After six. 





Piano & Furniture 
MOVERS 


STORAGE & 
BUYERS 


LOW RATES 


24 
HOUR 
SERVICE 
7 Days A Week 


LICENSED & INSURED 


Danielle Movers 
Inc. 
267-4079 


Man + van - reasonable + depen- 
dable. 964- 1320. 











RABBIT TRANSIT. “hseholds, 
heavey appliances. Deliveries. 
Short notice OK. 277-3021. 
Poor People’s Movers. Short 
notice OK, appliances and pianos 
522- 0826. 

Rabbit Transit Movers. Same day 
service. Expert moving - licensed, 
insured. 522-0826. 


BUDGET 
MOVERS 


¢ Guaranteed lowest rates! 
¢ Local jong distance!! 


¢ Careful courteous 
service!!! 
367-0810 or 
277-6244 























ARISTOCRAT MOVERS 
Lic. and exp. Lg & small. 
3310 


924- 


Exp: ryan & pickup truck $10 hr. 
Punctual Weatherproof 547-9365 


"33 MOVERS” 
Piano app! household. Lg truck 
low rate long dist. OK. Call 254- 
8506 after 4 pm-154- ‘0691 


Man with Van. Aléasonable, 
dependable. 332- 7022. 


SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
Reliable, experienced. movers for 
local and long dist. work. Master 
charge & Visa. 321- 1017 


MOTION MOVERS- Exp, rel. 
Appliances, apts. We move it all. 
277-0525 


WARRLSD 


Moving & Storage since 1970 
e Licensed & insured. Mas- 
tercharge and Visa accepted - 
recycled cartons avail. SAVE 
$$$. 661-0550 anytime, keep 




















ringing. 





Man and van, dependable and 

reasonable, call Jim 254- 5910. 
WHITE ROCK PIANOS 

Will rig up to 7 fis 648- 8635 


CATCH-22 Van+2 men $18/hr. 
776- 6019. 

Move cheaply in large new van. a 
or 2 men available. 592- 3605. 
PRIME MOVERS- Good work for 
cheap money. 254-4161 





MOUNT AUBURN MOVING 


Apts., Households, Offices 
Careful, considerate packing 
and moving 
Fully Insured 
No travel 
Cambridge. 
* Master Charge and Visa 
accepted 


Call 24 hrs. 
876-9290 


charges for 











~ ~ —— 


UPERMEN MOVERS 


Professional — Careful 
Esonomicat — Large & Smal! Trucks 
Friendly Persona! 
Pianos — Long Distance - aCKINg 
2 men — $22 per hour 


731-5719 
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T&L Movers. Good rates good 
people. 2 men & van $22/hr. 1 
man $12/hr. 787-9244 





Mongoose Movers. Experienced 
in the moving groove. 492-1241. 





Flash Movers exp movers reas. 
rates. 424-1094 or 354-1733. 





Budget Movers - local/long haul 
careful and courteous 367-0810. 


Enclosed pick-up $9/hr 923-9706. 


HARMONIUM 


IMOVER 


Fully Licensed 
and Insured 
Storage ¢ Piano: Rigging 
Home ©° office 
FREE ESTIMATES 


MOVING GUIDE 
Express: N.Y., Phila., D.C.. 








==. 739-2200 |e) 


TR A 


( Poor Peoples lovers ) 


expert moving & packin 
teavy opthiameds Deli ies. 


f 


Fianos 
| _522-0826 





ame Dav Servele 
Low rates Lic.4 Ins 











PARTY 


GETTING MARRIED? 
EVELYN HARMON cordially in- 
vites you to visit! THE BRIDAL 

SALON 


AT 
L.H. ROGERS,INC. 
EAST INDIA SQUARE 
SALEM, MA 
1-617-744-4025 


THE (ORIGINAL) 

HAPPY COOKER 

72-52 AUSTIN ST. 
FOREST HILLS, 

11375 

The ULTIMATE in Gourmet 
Cookware: dried fruit, coffee, teas 
& spices at discount prices; drop 
by or have us ship your items. 1- 
212-544-8004 (tax free shipment 
to Boston). 


THE TELEPHONES 
Music for the 80's. Original new 
wave pop from Indiana. Call Dave 
1-586-4337 or Jim 1-583-1460 


Bands & DJs for hire Lowest rates 
Call Paul at 552-7135 or after 6: 
277-1062. 


DANNY McCARTHY 
Professional sound & light show. 
Disc Jockey for all occasions. 
924-0125. 





NY 














Folksinger-comedian w_ unique 
well polished act (& 3 TV app) 
seeks bookings and manage- 
ment. Howie Newman 327-0121 
436-4600 


RIDES 


DRIVE-AWAY-ALL 
USA 


®@ Cars to all states (Cal., 
Ariz., Fla., Texas, etc.) 

@ Leaving daily 

© All kinds of cars 

@ Best gas allowance 
U.S. Driveaway 367-3333 











DRIVE TO CALIF. 
FREE 


No rental or milage charge 
Gas allowance. 21 and licens- 
ed. Leave now. 


262-9590 
AMERICAN AUTO 
TRANSPORT 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HANDWRITING 
ANALYZED 
Send a 30 word sample of 
handwriting & $15. to HA Scan, 
Box 2 South Chelmsford, MA 
































APPLIANCES 


ZENITH 12” Solid State portable 
TV, B & W, brand new, never out 
of box. Make an offer. Cal— | 282- 
8392. After 6 pm. 


4 Singer Golden Glide C17 
vacuum cleaners brand new list 
$215 selling at Irg. disc. Call 
anytime John 536-1765. 





BICYCLES 





Woman's 5-speed Columbia Bike. 
Excellent condition-barely ridden. 
$110. Call 353-7792. 





Super 10 speed, 23” chrome Moly 
frame, Columbus fork, full Sun- 
tour Sugino, Regina Oro + more. 
$275. 566-2945 after 6. 


1976 FUJI finest, 23”, butted 
tubes, dura-ace, suntour, sugino, 
wolber. $450 or best offer call 
Alex 324-5949 eves & wkends. 








Purple tenspeed - Professional 
Ross Gran Tour - Woman's frame 
excellent condition extras inc 
$135 or best offer. 232-8621. 


Rudge 3 speed. Recently repaired 
and in excellent condition. $85. 
Mike 254-6695 


CLOTHING 


Men's leather jacket size 42 never 
worn $200 when bought. Make 
offer. 547-3020 Ask for Bill. 








Queen size waterbed w bkshelf 
hdboard & 6 drawer base, mat- 
tress & heater $250 or BO. Steve 
267-1447 day 247-8277 night. 
CHEST OF DRAWERS 

Walnut veneer, 6 drawers, clean 
modern lines, exc cond. $80. 
Cambridge. Eves & weekends: 
864-3581. 


Furn will del bds all szs compl odd 
matt, springs, & parlor couch, 
dressr, bkcse, coff tbl, end tbl, 
stereo, rckr. 864-9361. 


= 


storage 
© Folding & Modular 
Easy to move) 
© Foam Mat- 





tresses/' 
@ Queens from $195, 














GE Electric stove with selfcleaning 
oven. 30’wide-white. Excellent 
condition. $150 firm call 776-9660 





Refrigerator for sale, 6 mos old, 
Must sell, $325 or B.O. Also pr 
Dat. 210 snow tires. $25. Call 628- 
6681 


REFRIGERATORS 


$75 & UP 
B&B REFRIGERATOR CO. 364- 
2218. 








HUNTINGTON L.I. 
PATRIOT’S WEEKEND 


| need a ride to either Huntington, 
L.l. or the City for Patriot's Day 
weekend. | can leave Boston 
around 3:30 on Friday, maybe 
earlier if necessary. | can’t drive, 
but will share up to % of the ex- 
penses. If you think you can help, 
call Tom at the Boston Phoenix. 
267-1234 8:30-5:30, Mon.-Fri. 
Nearby to Huntington is fine, Penn 
or Grand Central Stations are OK 
too. 





DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. some gas 
allow. Good cars leaving daily. 
be 21 & licensed. Call 267- 





CARS AVAILABLE 
NOW: 262-4950 
Drive to Texas, Calif. and 
Midwest. No rental or mileage 
fees. Call NOW! AACON Auto, 230 
Boylston St. 86 offices U.S.A. 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
Calif., Fla., & all USA Highest gas 
allowance. Must be 21 & lic. Leave 
now. 262-9590. 


WM, 40's, moving to Mpls. via U-H 
truck late April, seeks WM rider 
for company. No driving pay own 
expenses. 262-1826. 





Need my car driven from Boston 
to L.A. about May 6th gas 
allowance Call 247-2828 


Plenty of space in truck to 
Chicago. Leaving late May or ear- 
ly June. Plans are flexible. Call 
Dave 783-1376 after 4/10/80 


RIDER WANTED for trip to 
Houston Texas. Early June. Shar- 
ing expenses. Call 444-8560. Bill. 
Denver bound? I'm thinking of a 
new life out west. Any artist or 
dancers interested in going write 
PO 152, S. Chatham, MA 02659. 





Refrigerators 
LARGE SUPPLY 


OR 


] 


ALL ITEMS 
GUARANTEED 


B & B Refrigeration Co. 
364-2218 


1266 Hyde Park Ave., 
Boston 
































Used Vacuum Cleaners $14.95 
and up, Repairs on all makes, free 
estimates, free pick up & delivery. 
We buy used vacuums Dr 
Vacuum, 311 Old Colony Ave., So. 
Boston, 268-4033. 

Good used refrigs and stoves. 
Clean, reconditioned, 
gauranteed. Delivered. 254-7711. 


> 





THE 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
It runs til 
it works. 
Call 267-1234 











Excellent condition Refrigerater 
and portable washer/dryer. Call 
evenings. 625-8265 





Size 7 Frye boots, women’s, worn 
twice, $72 when first bought. Cail 
5-7PM 891-0716. 





Attn TV's. Genuine satin & lace 
French mini-maids outfit: Hat, 
garter, corset, lingerie, spikes, 
seamed hosiery etc. 662-4432 4-7 





THE 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
It runs til 
it works. 
Call 267-1234 


pe 


FURNITURE 


Victorian bookcase 42” x 54 %” 
w/ moveable shelves, great cond 
color tv $70 or BO & amptablie call 
Anyx 247-1862 more etc. 

















2 piece living room set. Couch 
and love seat. Good condition, 
only 3 years old. Call after 4 pm. 
924-7433 


Mahogany twin bed (antique) with 
Sealy mattress and box spring, 
$75. Call David 646-3436. Keep 
trying. 
Stereo, oak chest $55/each; dbl 
bed & matt, sofa bed $45/each; 
9x12 rug, Like, chairs, et al. Cash 
only. 288-0442 Chuck. 





Beautyrest posturepeadic twin 
matress & boxspring 1 yr old, ex 
cond $300 value for only $95. Call 
after 4 pm 738-1255. 
ALMOST NEW 
Modern, oak-frame, navy, 6ft 
sleeper couch, asking $200. Days 
738-3100, eves 232-5651. 


Furniture for sale- piano, sofa- 
bed, endtables, etc. Will negotiate 
price. Call 354-4624 between 1- 
6pm Mon - Fri. 
COFFEE TABLE 

3 piece set, dark wood, 
traditional, 1 coffee table 2 
matching square end tables, 1 
year old new cost over $300 will 
sell for $125. Call 245-6170. 

7 ft. dk brown couch-exc. cond. 
$600 new last yr. Now $250. Mike 
731-3217 eves. 


Queen size bed, 1 year old, $210. 
5 drawer chest $25. 3 drawer desk 
$25. Call 227-3342 (betwee 

10am & 12) Janice. 
Waterbed-brand new includes 
stained frame, ped & deck, fac- 
tory guar, lapseam matt, UL 
heater & liner, $189. 734-8546 





ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


Wholesale Warehouse 
Boston and Maine — dealers 
welcome, lowest prices, open 
7 days a week, 10-10. 

FURST BROTHERS 
WHOLESALE 
ANTIQUES 
21 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore Square 
Boston 267-4079 











2 dark wood dressers and 
matching hanging 
desk/bookshelf combination. Call 
Paul 661-3234 


Mple bunkbeds with bookshelves, 
good condition. Must sell before 
May 1. 964-1673. $60. 


5 piece elegant Italian Provincial 
bedroom set. King sized, carved 
headboard, 2 commmodes, triple 
sized dresser with mirror & man’s 
console piece. Must be seen tp 
appreciate, Asking $2500. Call 
696-3344 or 696-3399 








- Going out 
of furniture 
business 


0% off 


CASH & CARRY 


King size waterbed, double mat- 
tress and box spring, rugs, mirror, 
wicker furniture, drop-well vanity. 
All like new. 232-1727 eves or 
weekends 542-6060 days. 


FOAM RUBBER 
DISCOUNT CENTER 


Cushions, Mattresses. Boisters. 
,Covers ready to go or made tol |} 
order. Shredded foam. _ 
Foam cut to size 
at no extra charge. 
‘Platform beds. 

165 Brighton Ave., 

Alliston 





, 


254-4819 


PARISIAN DRAPES 

4 yrs old in exc cond beaut gold 
drapes 9 ft long 7 2 ft wide. Comp 
with crshed velt side drapes & 
valance. Must be seen. Call aft 1 
566-6671 


3 cabinets 30W 75H 17D white, w/ 
some open shelves + walnut Ik 
doors + desk unit $75 ea set. Van 
Derohe look armless chair bik 
vinyl/chrome $80. Antique Victor 
tiking machne wrks perf. Sm con- 
sole queen Anne cab in OK cond. 
$100. 267-3313 eves. 
WATERBED QUEEN 

Brand new never been used. 
Complete system inclu garantee 
solid pine frm and prdistal heater 
lap seam mattress and fitted liner 
filler nozzle and ness hardware. 
All for Just $195! Canton 828- 
2724. 














For sale: Conv couch, antq sewing 
machine, French dresser & desk, 
2 ice cream chars. Call 876-7849 
J. Thaw. 
BEDROOM SET 

6 piece contemporary bedroom 
set, all wood, in good shape, best 
offer. Call 1-341-0403. 


Queen H20O bed for sale. 
Bookcase headboard liner heater 
mattress. $200. Call during day 
745-3615. Must sell going to 
Hawaii. 

Like new, love seat, sofa, dining 
table, carpet, floor lamps, sofa 
mattress, reclining chair. Call 
Sam 353-8607 
3 piece contemporary white wood 
bedroom set, less than 1 year old, 
excellent shape, call 734-7402 
after 6. 

Doublebed - Boxspring + Mat- 
tress 2 yrs old, exc cond $115. 
New Dresser $30 Rustbrn shag 
rug $20 Call 566-7315. 


For Sale-Beautiful platform bed - 
real Oak - two large storage 
drawers - twin size - two months 
old. Must sell $150 or bo. 783- 
9019. 


Must Sell! Solid Oak platform bed 
almost new $150 also other items 
kitchen table pots pans odds & 
ends apt sale 542-8154. 








Various items of furniture/couch, 
recliner, kitchen & dinette sets & 
rugs: Also other items avail 625- 
8265 


Danish dining room set, table with 
inlayed cork, 6 chairs, must sell 
immediately, $900, 734-5812. 





ODDS & ENDS 


Beatle stuff for sale. Books, mags, 
photos, promo stuff. $100 takes it 
all or will negotiate. Call Debbie 
969-4940 
USED BOOKS 

bought & sold, Sat 10-6, Boston 
Book Annex, Gainsboro Bidg, 2nd 
fl, 295 Huntington Ave Boston. 








Ancient Christian Writers 40 vols 
Fathers of Church 1979 Paulist 
repr. Sells for $400 but is now 
$275. 522-6920. 











ae 
CASH? 


We buy used paperbacks 


Harvard Book Stores 
1248 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
732 COMM. AVE., BOSTON 
124 NEWBURY STREET 




















16 ft aluminum boat. 5 1/2 HP out- 
board, runs well. Trailer. Good 
fishing rig. Asking $500. 646- 
0733. 

1976 50. horsepower mercury 
short shaft electric start w/ 
battery, battery box, controls & 
brass prop used in fresh water 
only excellent cond $950 or bo 
call wknghts aft 7 at 562-3415 
Harvard Book Stores pays TOP 
orices for used textbooks. 
Almost new typewriter for sale 
Silver Seiko in excellent condi- 
tion, warranty, barely used, carry- 
ing case, brochure, etc. Call 426- 
4973 or 277-9789, Andy or Jim. 
$180, traded up to an IBM. 


BRAND NEW CAR 
RADIO SAVE $$$ 


Brand new Grundig Electronic 
auto-scanning car radio with 
L.E.D. dial display also station 
preset adaptor. Never been used 
will sell for $240. Call Steve days 
536-5390 ext 512 


ROLLER SKATES 
Men's 10 '%, women’s 7, cham- 
pionship quality, never used, 
Rydell boots, Schnieder plates, 
indoor wheels: M-$200, W-$250 
or B O. Call 267-9727, keep trying. 

APPLE I! COMPUTER 

32K, disc drive, Apple soft on 
rom, Centronics microprinter, 
cassette, game software including 
micro chess. lots of manuals and 
computer magazine with 
software. $2000. Call after 5 pm, 
1-879-8177 





VALUABLE PRINT 
sell James Coignard aqua— tint 
“Profil a la Chevelure” Signed and 
numbered 7/75 with signed cer- 
tificate. 498-4279. 





Back pack for sale-Brand new. 
Call 547-2158. $30. 


SCUBA DIVING 
For Sale: complete scuba outfit 
Scuba Pro, Tekna, Parkway, 
Seatec and more. $475 or best 
offer, will separate Joe 969— 
6121. 





Sony 17 inch color TV with remote 
contol/brand new/has warranty. 
Will sell for $525 firm. Phone 442- 


1/2 
PRICE 


The Boston 
Phoenix 
Classifieds 


On Sale Now 
267-1234 


Neon beer sign $60. 536-9010 
Bob. 


MACHINES & TOOLS 
Vertical milling machine, surface 
grinder, horizontal miller, 14” ver- 
tical bandsaw with blade welder- 
anealer, blade shear, grinder and 
4 speed transmission, drill 
presses, large and small, 12”, 10”, 
9” metal lathes, 15 H.P., 10 H.P., 3 
H.P. Air compressors, blue. print 
machine, 3000Ib forklift and turret 
lathe. RISON’S, 253 Main St., (Rt. 
121A) Plaistow, N.H. 1-603-382- 
5671 

















For Sale-Olivetti Copia Il coded 
paper copier. $300. 547-6789 


BUYING 
DIAMONDS 
GOLD 
SILVER 


Heirloom & Antique 
Jewelery 
Pocket Watches 
Gold Coins 
Also American, European, & 
Oriental gold items. 
LEBOWITZ 
JEWELERS 
White City 
Shopping Ctr. 
Shrewsbury 
754-9821 
NATHAN’S 
471 Main St. 
Fitchburg 
342-0650 
Turquoise and jet watchband $50. 


With watch $65. Satin comforter 
king size $60. 536-6174. 

















2 Sleep bags $40 alum fold cot 
$10. Lea-suitcase $25. 1/3 HP 
mot $10. Steel shivs. Fshng tackle 
tools port TV 843-7529. 


Beetlecat catboat, all wood, 2 sets 
of sails, many extras. $1000 firm. 
603-742-7725 evenings. 


APARTMENT SALE 
Beds, lamps, tables etc. cheap. 
Cash & carry. Leaving country. 
Call Apr 15-22, Billy 266-9069. 
Good Stuff. Don't miss it. 
SAMSONITE Mens Luggage 
Handsome dark brown 2 or 3 
suiter hardside Just recently 
bought. Never used. Paid $90 Will 
sell for 1/2 price $45 Great buy 
Call 354-5373 after 6 weekdays 


Will sacrifice 3 %’2 mo old Amana 
radar range microwave oven 
$290. Queen size Posturepedic 
bed $80. Plants 6'x6’ shades. Call 
332-5012 after 6pm. 


THE 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
It runs til 
it works. 
Call 267-1234 

















PHOTOGRAPHY 








Leitz Minolta with Cannon 35 mm 
F2 lens. $295 firm. Call 536-8059 
leave name and number. 

Asahi Pentax Km with Asah 135 
mm F 2.5 lens, exc condition used 
very little. $180. Call after 5PM 
453-6786. 





Omega view 45E-4x5 view camera 
w/215 mm f4.8 Ilex Acuton lens 
$350. 75 mm El-Nikor enlarging 
lens-new $55 566-027 1aft 6 





Canon AE-1 black with 50mm {1.4 
lens and power winder. Almost 
new $345. 247-2132. 





16 mm Bolex Movie Camera with 
75mm, 25mm & 147mm 
lenses—filters & case included. 
Exc cond $375—Call Steve 536- 
5390x465 





Complete camera outfit-Miranda 
FVT camera w 50mm lens, Soligor 
28&200mm lenses, flash filters, 
tripod, cases. Harry 696-6355 





Canon motor drive MF fits F1 ex 
cond $325 flash coupler L $15 
891-1679. 


























Pro. color video camera. Must 
sell, $1995. Cali 332-4020 for 
details 

Sony 7055 rec. 40 wich. “Excellent 
tuner. New $450, sell $225. Sony 
TA 2000: New $330, sell $125. 
Steve: 828- 2618 or 567-4600. 

PE 3060 Turntable with Accutex 
cartridge. Best offer. Call 876- 
6198 evenings or weekends. 














Kenwood 5500 integrated amp lik 
new, must sell-$110 or best offer, 
just checked by Tweeter have 
papers call Steve 734-6236. 


CAR STEREO 

Pioneer KP-500, under-super 
tuner, FM-cassette, list $189 askg 
$100, JVC S-M3 car spkrs, 2way 
list $200 askg $100, Dual 510 
turntbl, semi auto, low prfl w/ 
scope list $210 askg $110, All 
equpmt in mint cond w vy Itt! use, 
warntes recpts & orgni boxes incl. 
247-4782 


Audio Analyst B-1 Bass Matrix 
Subwoofer for subwoofer/satellite 
speaker system. 9mo old, ex cond 
$125 or b/o 353-6714 


Garrard SL-95B turntable for sale 
gd cond w wainut base & Shure 
cartridge man & auto play Call 
Ted 536-2965 or 6096. Best offer. 














AUDIO VISUAL 


ony Betamax video recorder SL- 
8600, RCA CC002 color video 
camera. New $1200 firm. Call 
536-8059 leave name & number. 


SAVE $ MONEY $ 


ON CAR SPEAKERS 
KRIKET series 6000 auto stereo 
speakers with tweeter and woofer. 
Brand new equipment. Will sell for 
$84 a pair. Call Steve days 536- 
5390 Ext 512. 


Custom made disco speakers, 
made of quality components. For 
sale, cheap. Call Pablo eves 
between 5-7PM 899-9568. 


Yamaha C4 pre-amp $450 Aka1 
GXC390 cassette deck $100. 
Pioneer PL71 turntable w/micro 
acoustic cartridge $150 524-4045. 


Kenwood KR 40 70 receiver with 
40 watts per channel $250. Pr 
Fisher 3-way speakers up to 75 
watts per channel $200. All still 
under warranty and can be heard. 
532-1898 


Pioneer RT-701 reel to reel tape 
deck, perfect sound, almost new 
only $365. Call Lenny 247-2132. 


























Philips turntable, kenwood 
receiver, Infinity QA speakers, full 
warranty, 4 mo old, 600. Call 524- 
3146 mornings. 


BRAUN TG-1000 
Stereo tape deck: One of the 
Worlds best tape recorders. This 
top quality German made classic 
tape deck features 3 motors, 3 
tape speeds, 4 tracks and 3 
heads. 20-25,000 HZ at 71/2 ips 
(+2.5 db). All functions relay con- 
trolled w feather touch push but- 
tons. Takes up to 8 3/4’ reels. This 
unit is 7 yrs old and ws recently 
alligned. A comparable tape deck 
on todays market wid cost $1200- 
$1500. Will sacrifice for $275. Call 
wkdys 482-7700. Eves 266-8419. 


Panasonic 60w am-fm stereo 
component music cntr w/ stereo 
auto turntbil Ik new w/ gd sound 
$160 call 332-8664 wkdys aft4pm 


THORENS turntable, model 
TD166 MKIl w/ Ortofon VMS20E 
MKIl cartridge. 1 yr old, asking 
$200. Call 282-8392 after 6 pm. 


PHASE LINEAR 400 
Power amp $275, phase linear 
4000 pre-amp $200, both with 
walnut cabinet, ask for Tom at 
643-4031 anytime. 

















Professional PA for sale. JBL 
speakers, SAE & Phase amps. 
Shure 58's, URE! Graphics, etc. 
Call Ronnie after 6 369-7866 


STEREO FOR SALE 
Panasonic reciever-tape deck 25 
watt pch plu thruster spks, ex- 








cellent conditions, good price. 
Call 738-7224. 
REEL TO REEL 


Sell Pioneer 12 inch reel to reel 
tape deck, mdi TR1020L. 2 
chnis/4 in plbk, tapes optni. 
Perfect condition. Contact Mani at 
267-0908 or 266-7808 evenings 





Car Sound System - Cobra AMFM 
cassette/CB, road sounds 4-way 
speakers, Craig 25 watt amp/e- 
qualizer, K-40 CB ant w/ coax; list 
$550, asking $250 or B O. 731- 
1196. 





USED STEREO 
And TVs. Two whole stores full of 
guaranteed used equipment. We 
buy, sell, trade and fix com- 
ponents & TVS. USED SOUND 
225 Newbury St. Boston, Ma. 247- 
7707 or 31 Holland St. Davis Sq. 
Somerville, Ma. 625-7707. 





Carver sonic holigraphy C-4000 
preamp $750 Advent, 
Soundspace contri time delay 
$550, Sansui receiver 60 
watts/channel $235. Cizek model 
2 speakers $150 pr. 247-0137 
evenings. 


Marantz 1090 integrated amp 45 
watts/ch 0.1% THD 6 wks old orig 
pkg $175 new $250 Call 776-3090. 


STEREO SYSTEM 
Marantz 1060 Int Amp 35wpc, 
large advents, technics SL3200 
direct drive turntable $300 ail in 
exc cond, will sell Sep call 782- 
6875 


YAMAHA + POLK AUDIO 
Moving upon grad. Must sell sep 
or compl. CR 820 rec., under 
warr., ex. cond. Polk 10’s-top of 
line. W/safety fuses. Orig boxes. 
Asking $820 or BO comp. Call 
Marty at 891- 2836, 


Kenwood 3055 turntable fully 
automatic single play granite base 
Ortofon cartridge asking $225 call 
267-8358 Jeff. 

Toshiba SY-335 preamplifier & 
SC-335 power amplifier, mint. 
$220 Onkyo T-4090 Quartz lock 
tuner $250 BO all new 267-7542 


MARANTZ LWE 
Marantz 4100 60w rms excellent 
$350 or BO. LWE | excellent 
sound 3way 15 in woofer $450 
new will sell $350 pair or BO. 526- 
7708. 


Large Advent spks $100 pr; San- 
sui 5000A revr, 55 wpc $140. Both 
in good condition. 876-2331 after 
6 pm. 


Electro-voice sentry 4B speakers 
$650, a pair meteor clubman 
2mixer $350, phase linear 400 
power amplier $450 call 266-2485 














Wave Bass 
and Drums call 696-9509 
George. 


Wanted: Punk/New 


Tenor sax player needed by 
original pop rock act. We have 
demos, management, national 
goals. Rehearse in Lynn. 592- 
7566!!! 


Bass player needed by rock/pop 
band, chops & looks important, 
must be into the 80's scene, equip 
& trans helpful, Revere rehearsal, 
call Andy 329- 2881 _after 5 pm 


Lead singer for original rock act. 
Some covers. Must be serious, 
dedicated & dependable. Pros 
only. Call Nick at 755- 0483 


EXP LD SINGER GUIT 
Looking for band into orig & cou 
no punk or disco. Pref working 
band but open to good ideas. Call 
& talk, Jim 665-3484. 


Lead guitarist w/lead vocs & 
originals needs wrk band loads of 
gig/studio exp. Open to all cir- 
cumstances. Call Ken 7826235. 


Keyboard- bass  player-rhythm 
guitarist available for fill in gigs. 
Most styles, prefer rock. 592- 
7566, that's 592-7566 


HOWDY 
Rhythm guitarist play some lead 
or back voc. Interested in full time 
band into originals & covers. 665- 
3484. 














Sound & Light man needed for 
Top 40 Rock band. We have 
equip, you run it. Own trans. a 
must, call Joe at 773-5677 for 
more info 





DO YOU NEED 
A LAWYER? 

Why not let a Lawyer who is 
also a Musician/Entertainer 
with Writing, Booking, and 

Recording Experience 
represent you? 

ALL ASPECTS OF 
ENTERTAINMENT LAW 
Gorden N. Schultz, Esquire 
One Boston Place #2450 

Boston, Mass. 02108 


742-5040 











BASSIST NEEDED 

for working band. Steady work 
and pay gauranteed for a 
dedicated musician into class 
cover rock and originals! If you're 
into Kansas, Styx, Rush and have 
an eye on originals call Rockestra 
at 617-877-6907 after 6PM. 

Bass player with vocals wanted 
working pros w some originals. 
Seek the right person, multi har- 
mony hi enrg RR. Bill 449-4327 


1.P.C. 
Offering radio airplay and com- 
plete press coverage. Call 617- 
899-2498. 





SEX & Drugs &Rock ‘nN’ ROLL 


If you’re ready to go “all the way” with your career in music, promotion is essen- 
tial! Now, for the first time, professional promotion is available to the local artist, 


ig @ 


Independent Promotional Consultants 


from 


Helping you achieve your objectives through 


® Radio Airplay @ Press Coverage 


@ Weekly Press Releases 


CALL OR WRITE FOR OUR FREE BROCHURE 


PLEASE NOTE: We also create complete press kits, from writing 
copy to the production of exciting artwork and layout (we can do 
your ads and tliers, too!). Take advantage of our low introductory 


rates and have your band presented professionally, with pride! 


(61 ’) 899-2498 
P.O. Box 362 
Waltham, MA 02154 


Another [DME Company 


Alan Rotberg 


‘Sas 
VISA _| 
oan 


Gregg Snerson 





BGW 500D | power amp. $375 or 
BO. 935-7088 days. 


PA EQUIPMENT 
1 pr Electro voice speakers like 
new $600. 1 studio master mixing 
board 12x3 $1500 brand new. 
Asst mic stands & mics, 1 porta 
studio tascam 144 $1000 like new. 
Call Bill 617-996— 9006. 








Quality 
Used 
Hifi. 


Harmon Kardon Citation 19 amp 
$369. 
Harmon Kardon Citation 18 
MMII iecccscveneatecesctost tec cses $369. 
Harmon Kardon Citation 17 
DPQOIID Sos cas casiscacccanse tespce $369. 
SAE 3,000 preamp .-.. $199. 
SAE Mark 9B preamp ........$279. 
SAE Mark 30 preamp.........$119. 
SAE Mark 1B preamp $399. 
Phase Linear 1,000 auto 
OTT viiscessdeesicsonssocksvee $169. 
Phase 700 Ii amp .... $599: 
Phase Linear 700 B amp .... $459. 
Sound Craftsman PE 2217 
preamp equalizers .......... $299. 
ACCU phase C-200 preamp $359. 
Infinity Q-2 loudspeakers $999/pr. 


tech hi 


Quality components at the right price 
182 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
02139 864-HIFI 























SAE Amp-2400L with 200 watts 
per channel, LED power display, 
SAE pre-amp 2900 with 
parametric equilizer, SAE tuner 
Mark VIII digital tuning all black 
$1500. 826-6824 or 826-2788. 





INFINITY column Il speakers (5 
driver 3 way) new $768, now $395. 
Tandberg TR 2075 receiver, top of 
the line, 150 watts; new $1200, 
now $795. Tandberg TCD 330 
3head 3mot or cassette deck; new 
$1000, now $550. All still under 
warranty; orig. packing. Call Rick 
876-7055. 





Tascam No. 5 Mixing Board with 
anvil case. Mint condition. $1500 
Call (401) 738-6914 and ask for 
Bill. 

Harman Kardon 430 receiver 25 
watts per ch ESS, PS 8 speakers 
Bic 960 tabie rec. & sprs. in warr. 
exc ¢ cond. ask $425 851- 2862. 


MUSICIANS 
Stop buying new amplifiers to get 
the sound you want. | do custom 
modifications to fit individual 
needs. Call 963-2893. 





GIGS 


Guitarist/Singer/Writer etc. 31 yrs 
old seeking versatile partner to 
play many styles acous. & elec. 
Please, unlike this ad., Be creative 
and imaginative. Call Chaz at 734- 
6388 leave message. 








Exp. multikeyboar- 
dist/synthesist/drummer looking 
for studio work. Reading ability. 
Call Jim: (617) 233-5589. 





Bass player wanted for working 
commercial trio. Must sing back- 
up, have car, be serious. 569- 
6029. Steady work. 








Wanted: Hot R&R Female for 
musical/alchemical/poetical/myt- 
hological collaboration + ex- 
perimentation w/guitarist 
w/dreams + ideas; no exper nec, 
just the desire to connect; Dip into 
the sea of possibility - write: 
Gazelle, Gen. Delivery, 
NewBoston, NH. 
BASS-DRUMS WANTED 

All original band forming- looking 
for creative-gutsy musical players 
with time to rehearse and desire 
to put something great and new 
together. John 522-1247. 





SAXOPHONIST & lead vocals 
seeking working group. All sax- 
ophones, flutes, keys, full PA & 
truck. Experienced, good 
appearance & attitude. Studio ex- 
perience. Jim:438-2825, 438- 
7103, 567-7416 before 2 pm. 





Ld voc & Id gtr/voc seek PT FM 
rock bnd. Seager to S.Dan. Wking 
or near working bnd. Eqt. PA 
transpo. Exp only Joe 729-7691 

New all orig prog rock band sks F 
keyboards w/gd bkgrd vocals. We 
are dedicated, determined & 
rehearse 6x/wk. Our music is 
melodic creative & meaningful. 
We love to sing and have fun. 2 
Previous demos & contact 
w/record co's. Be willing to travel 
& invest time & energy. Call Ed 
$22- 1169 or Eric 267-5213. 





17 yr ‘old novice lead s singer r seeks 
new waves band willing to obtain 
goal chops not important just 
dedication have excellent con- 
tacts. We are next! George 479- 
3826 & 471- 7319 


WANTED- Rhythm & lead guitarist 

w/lead vocal ability for working 
Top 40 band. Must be able to 
travel. Call Sandy 207-774-1287 
or Steve 207-799- 7492 


PIANOS? 739- 2200 


Rockabilly band seeks interested, 
knowledgeable drummer. Late 
20's or 30's. 284-1444 or 284- 
3852. 
New wave group- "Johnny and the 
Standards"-seeks guitarist. We 
will soon record for our first EP 
record. Live playing after that. 
Early May auditions phone 233- 
6380 or 245-5020 day or eves. 
DRUMMERS 
Solid pro needed time kick 
studiowork ideas exp all nec for 
Pop-Rock combo with Record 
and Radio airplay 262-2623. 





Woodwind soloist wanted for 
small group for the Cape in the 
summer Phone 326-0978. 





Live sound engineer needed to 
get steady word for & operate hi 
quality PA system. Pros only, 
please! 603- 487-3314 





PRO MANAGER WANTED 
Natural boogie seeks manager. 
We are a serious pro band seek- 
ing someone to really hustle for 
us. Call Chris 738- 9493. 

Strong Bluegrass vocalist wanted 
for local working band call Steve 
643- 4059 or Mike 868- 6824. 
Keyboard player wanted to ac- 
company vocalist in working trio 
weekends-top 40-no jazz please. 
Call 587- 1005 or 783-5265. 

DRUMMERS 

Boston band auditioning creative 
steady drummers. Must have 
transportation, modern looks and 
exp in Boston clubs. No one un- 
der 23 please. George 329-5049 
after 6. 
Keyboards & drums seek funky 
bassist with vocals & female to 
front. Good bucks. Call Jack 522- 
4356 


Soundman wanted. Legacy seeks 
energetic person who is into 
equipment, helping us develop 
our original sound and willing to 
travel. Good money for the right 
person. Call nights 1-603-926- 
7166 


Experienced drummer seeks 
working or near working band. 
Into rock & new waves, can sing 
back-up & some leads call 685- 
6407 serious calls only 
QUALITY RECORDING 
Professional, dedicated, studio 
engineering. 8-24 trk. recording 
projects. Demos or master 
product. Unbiased advice about 
recording in Boston. 489-1601. 





Songwriter guitarist New Wave 
Rok into recording demos needs 
exp musicians only. Forming 
band. Call Peter Levine 232-5334 


RECORDING? 

Need help? An experienced 
producer-arranger-engineer can 
save you time and money while 
making sure your sound is the 
best it can be. 2-24 tks, location or 
studio. Bands, singers, 
songwriters call Paul Lehrman, 
424-1253. 

Help. Bass pl needed for Wey 
R&R band nearworking, have PA 
& space cover & orig. Trans a 
must. Call Tom aft 6pm 479-0960 








Wkg 6 pc disco-top 40 bnd sks 
exp fem front w/trans. All local 
clubs. $150-200/wk. John 738- 
5434 aftn only 


MUSIC CONSULTANTS 
TOM PHILLIPS-exp/pro_recor- 
ding production specialist 366- 
9585. 

Bass player wanted immediately. 
Must be able to sing for top 40 
disco show band (Hot Streak). 
Local area, plenty of work, Call 
between 5 and 8 pm. Bob, 933- 
5487, Jim 324-8728 








Exper fem voc mellow rock 
Fleetwood Mac-Rondstat etc- 
standards look for dedicated 
piano or guitar. Must read music, 
must be willing to put in time for 
pract. to get out and gig. Cail after 
5 879- 7596 





Singer wtd to front rock band for 
club gigs. Have reh space, origs 
and talent. High range & stage 
pres a must. Rich 272-5909 





r 
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E.U. 
Wurlitzer 
inc. 
Pro Audio 


Spring 
Clearance 
Sale 


Limited 
Quantites 


Some new, 
used and demo 
equipment 


PRICED 
TO 
MOVE! 


Amps 

1Crown DC 300(U) 495. 

1 Cerwin Vega A1800 (U) 
39: 


395. 
2 Crest P-3500 (D) 695.ea. 
1 Crest P-3501 (N) 695. 
1 Tapco CP500M (D) 595. 
1 Harmon Kardon Cit. 16 A] 


Mixers 
1 Biamp 6702 (D) 329. 
1 Biamp 1682 (D) 875. 


2 Tapco 6100EB (U) 275.ea. 
1 Tapco 6100EA (U) 225. 
1 Numark DM1700 (U) 275. 
1 Heil HM801 (U) 195. 
1 Peavy MC16 (D) 795. 
2 Peavy 1200S (N) 595.ea. 
1 Numark DM1100 (D) 195. 
1 Tascam Model 10 (U) 995. 


Signal Processing 
1 Neptune TenBand EQ (N) 


109. 
1 Altec 3rd Octave EQ (U) 
250. 
1 Moog 3 Band Para.EQ ” 


1 URE! 560 Fewabeck 
Suppressor (D) 249. 
1 Roland RE101 Echo (U) 


349. 
1 Loft Modular 440 delay oO 


1 Alembic F2B POR: 
Preamp (U) 225. 
2 QRK Broadcast Turntables 
(U) 50.ea. 
1 Ibanez AD230 delay (D) 
25. 


8 
3 Kenwood KD550 Turntables 
(D)& )N) 195.¢ea 
4 Numark EQ2000 stereo 7 


band EQ 50.¢ea/ 
Speakers 
2 Acoustic 807 (U) 250.ea. 


2 JBL 4530 Loaded (U) 
295.ea. 
2 EUCO 4301 2-way monitors 
D 99.ea. 
3 Eastern Acoustic works 
signel 15 cabs (N) 250.ea. 
2 Eastern Acoustic works 
double 15 cabs (D) 300.ea. 
2 Eastern Acoustic works JBL 


monitor copies (D) 299.ea. 
. 2 JBL 2395 36°’ horn 
lensplates (U) 150.¢ea. 
2 Peavy 215 HT 225.¢ea. 


PLUS 


Many 
raw drivers from 
JBL, Altec, EV 
& Eminance 


Come To 


Wurlitzer’s 
Pro Audio 


Dept. 360, 
Newbury St., 
Boston, Ma. 


261-5862 


Ask for 
Greg 
or Eric. 
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ATTN BANDS: 
New Air Cond. rehearsal rooms. 
Secure, 24-hour access, sound- 
proof Low rates. Call 588-6519 





Rehearsal Rooms now open at the 
Cambridge Music Complex. 491- 
7371. 





LOWEST COST 
REFERRALS 


Full service employment for 
musicians-many gigs available 
right now! One time $30 fee. No 
charge to bands seeking 
musicians. - Call DME 891-9365 

Musicians wanted keys or guit. 
Fem voc and drums needed part- 
time now full-time in Sept for 
working top-40 band 966-0053. 


ORGANIST-SINGER 
wanted for band, must have own 
equipment and trans, age: 14-18, 
for soft and hard rock. Call Fred 
489-0199 (Belmont). 


BASS PLAYER 


Excellent opportunity with 
high caliber show band. Must 
read, sing and travel. Own 
transportation. Call: 
964-4215 




















Versatile bass player seeks work- 
ing Top-40/Funk/Disco band. 
Know alot of tunes. 284-2036 no 
new wave. 

Fem. lead vocalist needed. Full 
time working band. Commercial 
top 40, good $. Michael 775-6314 

DREAMHUNTER 

Dreamhunter is seeking a creative 
professional bassist to complete a 
tight new wave rock rhythm sec- 
tion. Call the Captain at 492-3426 
between 5:15 and 6PM for audi- 
tion. 


Wanted drummer and bassist for 
original Jazz/Fusion Call Paul 
328- 7471 after 12 noon. 


Multikeys lead vels 27 rock/- 
jazz/classical 14 yrs exp. Ears, 
chops refs open mind sks working 
creative situation. 324-6012 

New band needs trashy organ 
player. Vocs a +. Call 527-3449 or 
862- 7974. 








Exp drummer wants casual work 
G.B. or otherwise 846-2908 nite 
661- 6949 days. 

Lead Rhythm Guitar with vocals 
wanted by top Regional original 
Southern Country Rock Band. 
Must sing and play great good 
stage presence & kick as. Call or 
send info Zachariah PO Box 196 
Hull MA 02046 545-5477, 787- 
3066 


ORIGINAL MUSIC 
WANTED 


Light rock and roll R&B and 
ballads for feature film 
production. Send resume to: 
Still River Films 
12 Porter Rd., 
Cambridge, MA 02140 
492-7440 


Lead vocalist for rock band need- 
ed - male or female - with good 
vocal ability - band from n.s. Call 
Mike 531-9065. 











Wrkng orig New Wave Band 
w/mgt & equip sks lead guitars. 
We are a strong 4 pce voc band 
w/3 & 4 prt harmonies. If you're 
tasteful,can compose memorable 
leads, play w/energy ; bw. call 
242-0751 or 323- 6559 

Lead Voc & Bass/Voc wanted by 
forming orig intell commercial 
rock band. Serious inquiries only, 
pis. Call Michael days: 964-1625. 


Keyboard/vocalist available for 
temporary or fill in work. Can 
read, learn fast, call Peter at 266- 
8549. 
Power Trio on So Sh looking for 
HA Zep, Who, Origs. ready 
© gig when you are. 331-1972, 
77S 0471 or 783-9032. 
Experienced bass player with 
vocal and excellent equipment 
available immediately. Can read 
Call 598- 4439 


Drum basher wanted for working 
punk/new wave band. Call Lou 
787- 3796 or Steve 494-0119. 

Hi energy Rock Bass plyr seeks 
band into Bad Co Zep Foreigner 
Stones Free orig 12 yrs playing 
concert setup call 592-8514. 
Local-working T/40 RR Disco 
need multi keys-vocals a must ex- 
cellent band 3+1 excell . $. Steve 
893- 8288 483- 3291 Iv. mess. 

THE 1980's need a bassist - 
omposer with courage & creativi- 
ty. Punk New Wave any wave Er- 
nie aft 6 828-0215 ly msg. 


LEAD SINGER | 
Professional steady working Rock 
Band looking for a lead singer 
with good stage presence & vocal 
range. Covers and originals, 
travel is necessary. 9-5 Call (603) 
893-5525 after 5 (603)898-5461; 
ask for Chris. 


Keyboard player wid for rock act 
prefer woman and Hammond but 
consider all. Cutting single. Heavy 
management. 1-374-4569 
DYNAMIC ELVIS 
Elvis look-alike sound-alike & 
sing-alike with 3 yrs stage ex- 
perience seeks T-40 band. Op- 
portunity to make gigs more ex- 
citing & profitable. Call Chicky 
569- 1410 Tony 272- 5438. 


Wanted Exp drums & bass for hi 
energy New Wave band. Sixties 
sound. Serious only call Joe 894- 
8571, Shel (353- 7405 

Working blues band reorganizes 
rhythm guitarist (trad country city 
style); drummer needed. Call 236- 
4759 eves. 

Drummer wanted to join jazz & fu- 
sion sextet. Trans, experience & a 
good attitude are essential. Call 
Michael 783- 4833. 

F keyboards or guitarist with 
some vocals wanted for rock 
band — some cover and originals. 
Call Tom 293-2203. 


Keyboards for rock band with 
serious goals some cover and 
originals. Call Rick 586-7272. 


Full time rock band sks.exp., 
hrdwrkng. pro. drmmr for orig. 
cov. gig. Have gigs Ight & snd. at- 
titude trvl must 617-376-4122. _ 


F vocalist guitarist songwriter 
seeks guitar bass drums to form 
Jazz quartet standards covers 
serious & pro only 547- 1569. 


Multikeyboards B-3, pedals, lead 
and background vocals seeks 
local gig, call after 6 pm Norm 
452-2366. 


New agency seeks any ‘and all 
talent. Mr. Friend 666-9579, Mr. 
Ship 623- 0554. 


Bass player w/strong lead vocals 
needed for T-40 club band. Ex- 
perienced pros only. For more 
info call Peter at 266-8549. 








DISC 
JOCKEYS 


For All Occasions 
COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS 
PROVIDED 
Call Bert 

_ At 
436-2992 
Also Available For 
Proms, Sports Banquets, 
Wedding Receptions, 


Christenings, School 
Dances. 














Ld voc Id guit wanted by top 
regional original southern country 
rock band. Must sing & play great, 
gd stage presence & kick ass. 
Send info, pic & tape if pos. 
Zachariah PO Box 196 Hull Ma 
02046. Serious & dedicated only. 
No wimps . 





Johnny Barnes needs experiencd 
bass player w/back-up vocals. 
Original rock. Studio, live. Call 
Nightcrawler Productions at 482- 
6869 between 4 & 8 evenings. 
DEMO RECORDING 

Master quality, low rates, over- 
dubs, many extras, creative at- 
mosphere on Cohasset Harbor. 
Package deals. Call Gordon 383- 
1330. 





Bass player, drummer, lead vocal 
st looking for keyboards player & 
lead guitarist to complete R&R 
band. Have originals, experience 
& connections for gigs 1-667-8307 
Exp drummer & keyboard wanted 
to start & create original rock 
sound. Only serious open-minded 
creative persons. Joe 567— 7330, 
Jim 284-5040. 





ROCK GROUP FORMING 
Guitarist/writer/arranger looking 
for drums, guitar, bass, keyboard 
to gig. Call 617-277-3849 
evenings 


The Andy Mendelson Band is 
looking for an energetic solid 
creative bass player strong bu 
voice a must also wnted roadie 
(with van preferred) immediate 
gigs, future recording 566-7734 


Wanted: Exp. 50's & 60’s 
musicians w/ vocals. Keyboard, 
guitar & drums. Call Pat 438-0132. 








Bassist vocalist 4 near working 
band. Call Randy 568-1035 must 
have time to play. 





Objekt Sound. 8 track recording. 
w/engineer. $10/hour. Book it 
now. 485-3900. 


PROFESSIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS 
AND 
CONCERT 
HALLS 





Large studios & concert halls 
available for rehearsals - con- 
certs - showcases - parties. 
24 hours security. 


Call 556-5901 
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Portsmout 
Miami 


PIANOS 


SALaS SERVICE 


3 CS, +e 
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Pianos Bought — 
Consignment 

— Rentals — Moving — 

Financing 


Grands, Uprights, Spinets, Antiques, 
New, Reconditioned, Rebuilt, 
dreds of vintage Pianos. “Compare our 
lowest prices.” Steinways, Mason Ham- 
lin, etc. Guaranteed workmanship, plus 
full rebuilding services at reasonable 


J.D. Furst & Son 


21 Brookline Ave., Kenmore Square 
Boston, MA 267-4079 — 7 days a week 
10 to 10 t 


prices. 


hun- 

















SOLID BASS WANTED 
By modern pop band. Strong 
original tunes. PA & rehears spc 
clear direction. Good connec- 
tions. John 745-6437 Mike 777- 
3221 


Soundman wntd by original band 
with a future. Will require rehear- 
sals. Prefer both studio & sound 
reinfemnt exp. 923-1914. 


Heads-Up+* 
Boutique, 


531-537 Broadway it 28 





LAWRENCE, MASS 
Satin - Sparkle - Glitter 
First with New York & 


West Coast Fashions 


Clothes for... 
Stage, Show, 
Rock, Disco 
or 


Fun! 
“We have 
all the 
clothes” 










Be it hard rock or dressy show, *- 
We have the styles to fit your act. 
Group discounts 
Personal checks accepted 
Master charge 
& Visa cards 


Hours: 10-8:30 P.M. Tues. & Fri. 


Bass player wanted for blues 
band. Vocal ability helpful. Call 
Adam 498-3106. 


Drummer wntd immed for evolved 
wrkng orig rock act smple solid 
creative 783-3861 eves 





ir. 


A Division Of DME 


professional 
promotion 





If you want to 
make it in music, 


IPC will help: 
with 


e Radio Airplay 
e Press Coverage 
And much, much more! 
I.P.C. Delivers! 
(617) 899-2498 


Call Today! 














10-5:30 P.M. Mon, Wed. Thurs, Sat. 


Guitar & keybrd wntd by new 
wave/rock band voc helpful we 
have work serious only 662-7855 
Jack, 324-9303 Len aa 


PA for rent 400 wt Peavy, 8-ch Bi- 
amp, eq, 100’ snake, SP-1s, Bose 
901s $300/mo. to right band. 
Others avail. Tim 584-6333. 


Writer, singer, guitarist (30) of 
mad and sane songs infl by 
classical, Br. rock & folk & all that 
rages seeks enth players. Need 
guit. (elec & ac) keys, bass drums. 
Form or join intel creat. group for 
demos. gigs, etc. Ken Acorn 862- 
4039, aft 7 














Bass player wanted for biues 
band. Vocal ability helpful. Call 
adam 498- 3106 
Talented female singer looking for 
work. Blues, youn swing, or 
jazz band. 491-1974 


Original New Wave band loo ng 
for bass player, vocals helpful. 
Call Peter 498-3418 or Michelle 
776- 2836. 





Can you play like the Attractions, 
Paul & Ringo (then) Topper head 
on and Foxton? Crack rhythm 
section needed. Bass & drums. 
We're playing music because we 
have no other real choice. Do 
you? Yes? Then don't call. New 
Wave, diverse styles, great songs. 
Bill at 267-7722 


Orig. N. Wave Band seeks guit, 
bass w/good playing ability, call 
John 826-6483. 


DRUMMER+PERCUSSION 
Seeks musicians or band with pro 
attitude+ talent wanting to form 
working but tasteful band 
Influ—Kansas Rush Zappa etc. 
Also orig serious callers only No 
N.W. Art 535-1420 5 


Determinded high energy hard 
rock trio seeks hot young lead 
guitarist and male vocalist. We 
have excellent originals, equip- 
ment and band concept. Must 
have transportation and equip- 
ment. Very serious minded only. 
No punks or blues. Danvers area. 
Call Mark 774-9506 


Guitarist-dedicated, experimen- 
tal, modern-rock-jazz-classical- 
pop for the band Copoprate Mind. 
Needed by end of May. Hinta: 
Fripp, Frith, Hackett, Zappa etc. 
Call Jim 782-1931 after 8 pm. 











INSTRUCTION 


Song in your heart? Let it out! 
Voice, Yale B.Mus., 354-7709. 


Sax, flute lessons $10/hour. Rich 
277-8535. 


SINGING LESSONS w best 
teacher in town. All styles. 266- 
1231 








PIANO/FLUTE LESSONS 
All ages welcome. Graduate of 
Berklee College of Music. Call 
Anne Clark at 263-3567 


Elect Bass Lessons, any style, 
good rates, Call Barry 522-8519. 


JAZZ 
PIANO 


Taught By 


Tom Boss 


Performer, 
composer of 
“Wonder Woman” 
and teacher of 
professional and 
amateur pianists. 
Now holding 
auditions for a 
limited number of 
openings from 
beginning to 
advanced. 
Serious students 
who desire quality 
instruction should 
Call 


367-9229 


for further 
information. 














PRO DRUM STUDIO 


All styles & levels. Gladstone 
method, extensive reading & 
4 way independence taught. 
Ensemble experience avail- 
able. Free evaluation lesson. 


Call 965-2985 


SERIOUS 
MUSIC 
STUDENTS 


Jazz, Rock, or Clas- 
sical - at last there is a 
small group of well 
known performing 
musicians who can 
guide you in a positive 
direction. If you desire 
a career in music - we 
can help you develop 
your technique - style - 
improvisation - theory 
& music business 
sense. All instruments 
& voice. STOP your 
frustration and START 
building confidence, 
musicianship, and 
business connections. 
All sessions are pri- 
vate. Please call for 
interview and  audi- 


ton. 566-5901 

















Jazz piano and theory for all 
levels. John 426-5740, 
J ITAR 


Make rapid progress thru co- 
ordinated study of transcrip- 
tions, ear training, theory, 
technique & reading. Learn 
solos of Pass, Wes, Benson or 
others of your choice. Over 
ten years experience. Near 
Harvard Square. ELLIS 
POSNER 547-4606. 








Experienced keyboardist and 
bassist formerly of well known 
New England area band seeking 
experienced hard working 
guitarist. Vocals and original 
material a must! For mor info call 
1-203-442-7439 or 1-401-789- 
3886 


Drummer needed to complete our 
pop/punk band. Strong and fast. 
Call for Tim 482-6878 anytime 
before midnite. Leave message! 








Exp powerful M voc sks creative 
mus to jam or gig. Some keys & 
lyrics. Emph on blues/rock, exc 
range & stage presence. Serious 
replies only. Call CJ. Lv message. 
396-0234. 
PIANO/VOCALS 

One performer needed for Cape 
Cod summer season. Large and 
varied repertoire. Call for 
audition: 385-3257 late morning. 


Top Pop Vocal Studio 
Creative Music 


Productions 
All levels, all styles, for pro- 
fessionally minded and ser- 
ious students. For more info 
call Sidra Cohn, vocal instruc- 
tor for leading rock groups, 
bands, Chorus Line & other 
Boston & N. Y. groups 

small group instruction 


566-4498 
1-341-0660 

















You CAN 
PLAY GUITAR 


Steve Widman will teach you 
to play guitar in the relaxed 
atmosphere of your own 
home. For more information 
and to arrange for a free 
introductory lesson call Steve 
at 266-9531. 








PROFESSIONAL 
MUSIC 
INSTRUCTION 


by Boston’s Top Musicians 
Jazz - Rock - Classical - Pri- 
vate Instruction in all Instru- 
ments - Voice - Theory 


Credit or Non-Credit 
Scholarships Available for 
Private Studies 
Monthly Enroliment 


SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 
21 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore Sq., Boston 


Call for information 
267-4079 

















Learn Guitar 
with 


John Maher 
in Your Home. 


You can learn to play the guitar with pri- 
vate lessons in your home. John creates 
individual lessons for each student and 
Will travel aye reise tie the | Ae Boston 











area. nd start 
playing > ant away. 
ALIBRIS MIM SE LTR i a A eB 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Ludwig 24” Bass, 13, 14, 15, 16” 
mt. toms, 18” Fitom. White 
Cortex. Some cases, extra heads. 
What a sound. Such a Deal $500 
262-8841. 





Reconditioned Kranich & Bach 
upright piano refinished, new 
hammers, restrung, an excellent 
piano $1000 524-2697. 





Trumpet Conn Constellation 38B 
Slvr & Brass NEW cond. $500 
267-1522. 











PIANOS 


Boston 
Portsmouth 
Miami 
SALES —SERVICE 


Pianos bought, consign- 
ment, rentals, moving, fi- 
nancing, flea market $99 and 
up, Grands, uprights, spin- 
ets, antiques, new, recondi- 
tioned, rebuilt, hundreds of 
vintage pianos. Compare our 
lowest prices. Steinways, Ma- 
son Hamlins, etc. Guaran- 
teed workmanship, plus full 
rebuilding services at rea- 
sonable rates. 


J.D. Furst & Son 


21 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore Square 
Boston, Ma 267-4079 
7 days a week 
_10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 











1941 Epiphone Triumph guitar 
Lawrence pickup ex-cond $450 
Czech bass juzek 20 yrs $1250 
50s Gretch tube amp 120. 524- 
4045 


Musicman amp good cond w/ 
4stk ten” spks $490 w/vinyl cover 
removable wheels amp is 130 & 
60 watts call Anyx 247-1862. 


BASS GUITARZAN 
I'm selling a Fender Bassman 
amp. The head features separate 
deep & bright switches per 
channel. The cab has 2 15” spkrs. 
If thrilled by this description call 
Harold at 582-6338. The whole 
unit ¢ can be yrs for just ‘$300! 





Arp ¢ omni with road case e $1300 
minimoog $950, baby grand 
piano $3000 call Bill (353- 7680 


SUPER MINIMOOG. 4 osc, LED 
for LFO rate, osc sync, chromatic 
transpose switches, harmonic 
distortion circuit, filter freq wheel, 
ribbon control, contour control 
osc 2, Vernier tuning controls. Im- 
maculate. $2000. CRUMAF 
PERFORMER $700. 923-1914. 

PA Sunn Alpha 4 & 2 Yamahée 
$0O11)T spkrs $450, Shure SM 5€ 
$100, Mouse prac amp $120, 
Gilco spkr $65, 2 mike stds $20 
ea, wa-wa $30, Lawrence pkus 
$30. Call eves Ethan 277- 1990 


Fender bassman 100 amp w/ 
covers, 4 12” speakers in deer 
cabinet. Good cond. Best offer 
Call after 6 pm 323-1286. 
ZIPIBOOM!IWHEE! 

Micro Moog synth is portable but 
versatile. Comes w/sample hold 
control. Case. acces. $800.Call 
before 8pm 662-6145. 





Acoustic 134 amp 100 watts rms 
4-10 inch speakers with wheels 
good condition. Asking $325. 
Mike 247-2815. 


EV Sentry IVA's, $575. Peavy 260 
monitor amp $150. 666-5760 








Buescher bari sax $850. King 
super 20 tenor sax $750. Will 
barter for Rhodes piano, Teac 4 
track, mikes, etc. 666-5670 


Gibson EB 3 bass. $350. Fender 
Mustang, $250. Fender Band- 
master amp, $200. Wawa $30. 
MXR 45 phase, $20. Bob 237- 
1902. Weekends or after 6 
weekdays. 








Fender Bassman 100 amplifier 
with Hondo Il bass guitar with 
DiMarzion $750 firm. 10 channel 
equalizer to go with it, price 
debateable. Call Luke after 5 PM 
at 864-6072. 





Upright piano, Underwood & 
Sons, good cond, nedds some 
work, $150 firm. 536-5879. 





1961 Les Paul-SG completely 
original, flawless white $900 call 
756-0721 


LULLABY IN... 
| am selling a Gibson Byrdiand 
w/Grover machines. Excellent 
condition. Tone is great. $800, 
Call Steve at 345-4861. 








Peavey Pacer Amp - 45w. Built in 
distortation, reverb. Exc cond 
$150. Dan 969-8852. 





Brewster Baby Grand Piano. 
Natural wood, beautiful exterior, 
excellent condition, matching 
bench. $1600 or bo. 876-4423 afi 
6pm 


Drum set Ludwig snare 3 toms 
20” bd Zildgian cr ride HH com- 
plete accessories good cond 
great sound $400 call Dean 696- 
3035. 


“PIANOS? 739- 2200 


EV ‘Sentry WV PA ‘horns. in wood. 
Cases & custom refiex bottoms. 
Hvy crnrs efficient $600. EV $12- 
2s & tripods $550 262-3641 

New precision bass w Dimarzio all 
natural flight case, $355. 18” JBL 
in acoustic 406 cab or Theil 250 
before 6PM 762-2434. 


Kung alto recorder. 492-1602 


Speaker cab for sale. 2 15 inch 
SRO’s in thiel cabinet. Loud and 
flat freq response $200. Victor 
232- 7148. 

Basses. Fender precision. Good 
condition 325. Gibson EVO, ex- 
cellent condition $185. 876- 0266 


$$$$$ for Guitars and Amps. Best 
deals - largest stock. RECORD 
GARAGE 354-8870. 

5 piece drum set all re-finished 2 
cymbal stands excellent condition 
Great for beginners. Call Paul 
323-4402. 








MARIMBA for sale, A 4 octave 
Ludwig & Ludwig Marimba, ex- 
cellent condition, custom cases 
included, must be seen and 
heard. Jim 8 - 4pm 233-1244. 


RENT A 


PIANO 


JD Furst and Son 
21 Brookline Ave. 


Boston. 267-4079 














‘Wurlitzer Spinet, bench, 42” hi 35 


years old. good cond. 2nd floor 
move, mahog. good pract. piano. 
$350 tel 324- 2060 eves 

Fender Supertwin. 180 watts 
RMS, 5 band eq, master vol. 2 12” 
spk sweet tone loads of power. 
Good deal, exc cond. $395. 782- 
6235 

1979 Fender Strat anniversary 
model, 2 months old, mint cond 
w/case $550. Moving-need cash 
Call 329- 0290 weekdays 9-12AM. 








Musician/recordist w/pro 8-trk 
rec equip, sks rec/rhrs! space. 
Rent and/or trade 8-trk time. Exc 
opp for band/prod. 729-5827. 





ARP 2600 w many cust feats. Ex- 
cond $1900. Acoustic Keybrd mix 
4 chan eq exc cond. Lifetime 
guar. $350. Cal’ Marc 353-7353 





Dulcimer 5-string. walnut & 
spruce, non-slip pegs. Excellent 
craftsmanship, custom case. Ask- 
ing $275. 734-4191 


Fender dual showman reverb, 215 
cab & Altair power attenuator, 
$350. Ibanez artist 2618, $450. 
Epiphone acou guit $100. 964- 
6326 








Mini moog synthesizer w/ road 
case 8 mo. old $1125. Music man 
amp 65 watts 4 10” spkrs. 2 yrs. 
old $450. Morley wah, foxx tone 
machine, mutron Ill, mxr 6 band 
eq. Best offer Ed 653-0247. 





Two labseries L-11 cabinets 4 
twelves in each excellent cond 
with covers casters and hardware, 
one year old $250, 458-6550 








Martin @vaTiex 
Guild PIGNOSE 
(many more at) 

COSTANZO’S 
WORLD OF MUSIC 
250 Cabot St. 
Beverly, Mass. 


185 Water St. 
Exeter, N.H. 


" 











Baby grand piano, Vose & Sons. 
in excellent condition. Asking 
$1500 or best offer. Telephone 
Nanshua N.H. 603-882-9131. 
Hammond B3 w/anvil case, white 
with gold trim. A collector's item w 
beefed up Leslie $2000/BO. 324- 
8777 

For sale Syndrum, 20” Zildjian 
ride, Gretch foot pedal. Call John 
584-7425 
1LP. Congas-stand-clay bongoes 
timbales, indian tablas and a lot 
more for sale. Call 254-4939 
Maruzio ¢ or 254- 7489 Phil 


Marshall 100 watt stack, tapco 
60100-RA mixer, MXR 10 band 
E.Q. Korg GT-6 guitar tuner, all in 
exc cond 625- 5355 Jozef. 


CLASSICAL Guitar. Handcrafted 
Andre Martin Spanish, concert 
model. Excellent condition 
beautiful tone. Lisa 498- 3123; 


machine list price $7900 asking 
$5999 tel: morn & eve 603-880- 
7766 12- 6pm 603- 883- 7111. 


GIBSON J-55 
4 yrs old, like new. Includes 
custom hard case. Asking $450. 
617- 462- 4529 evenings — 


Rhodes 73 suitcase piano in top 
shape, asking $900. Call Dick 
254-7615. Leave phone no. 


FENDER - twin reverb w/2 Alitecs 
rewired to pre-cbs specs + addl 
modifications. $450 or best offer. 
Call Tom 327 -3014 evenings. 


Slingerland Grand Philharmonic 
pedal timpani. 26&29" polished 
copper bowls, covers. Mint condi- 
tion caaa 534-0907 


FLUTE Sd : 
ot BOSTK J 


ALTO FLUTE SALE 
Solid Silver Head 


Joints. Sale Ends 
4/28/80 


277-0000 





395 A Harvard St. 
Brookline, MA 02146 











DRUMS - SYNTH 
Clear Fibes in super cond 2411 
BD, 6x14, 9x13, 10x14, 16x16 
$500 or bro-arp 2600 w/two voice 
KBD, little use $1500 also a 
Traynor YBA 1 Bass Top in very 
good shape $100 call 782- 6875. 





eo} |) (eRelti ge); 
BUSINESS SALE! 


| EVERYTHING, WITHOUT 
ventory of Famous Brand EXCEPTION, REDUCED 


New, in-carton stock, 
demos, as-is merchandise 


TO BE LIQUIDATED 
TO THE BARE WALLS! 


FURNITURE and 
FIXTURES for SALE 





Bankruptcy Court Approves 
Closing of 60-year-old 
Audio chain in this area. 


Lafayette’s 
normal 
discounted 
prices. 


irretrievabie financiai 
losses and creqit crunch 
forces total sell-off! 
Nothing heid back! 
MANY ITEMS 
WILL BE SOLD 
BELOW Cost! 


TURNTABLES! 
RADIOS! SPEAKERS! 
CASSETTE DECKS! 
RECEIVERS! CB! 
TAPE DECKS! 
INTERCOMS! 
CALCULATORS! 
PA SYSTEMS! 
TELEPHONES! 

TAPE PLAYERS! 

AUTO STEREOS! 

AND MUCH MORE! 


Choose from 
America’s most 
famous brands! 
PANASONIC! 
AUDIO VOX! 
JENSEN! 
PIONEER! 
STANTON! 
PICKERING! 
SHURE! BSR! 
KLH! TECHNICS! 
FISHER! BIC! 
BEARCAT! ADC! 
AND MANY OTHERS! 
Maker's Warranties 


Valid on Applicable 
tems! All br ands 
Not in all stores 


CASH* NO LAYAWAYS®ALL SALES FINAL * Master Charges Visa 








This sale supervised by 
APRIL-MARCUS, INC. 
oot Ane 


4°, Heading 
iner qood 





4D) years in (Adio. Gudio electronics 





Lafayette 


NATICK 

1400 Worcester St 
Phone 875-6146 
BOSTON 


Phone 267-890 


1048 Commor et Ave 
FREE PARKING IN REAR 


Open Weekdays & Sat. 9 o.m.-9 p.m. 


SAUGUS 

Saugus Plaza Shpg Ctr 
Rt 1 & Wainut St 
Phone 233-6710 


arrose 
Vinebrook Plaza 
Phone 273-1785 





YAMAHA PIANO 
Upright model P202, 5 mos. old, 
mint condition. $1850. or best 
offer. Call David, 646-3436. Keep 
trying. 


Marshall 100 watt head w master 
vol $400, MXR flanger $75, Alta IR 
power attenuator $50. Call Steven 
or leave mess 731-5211. 








Excellent Ivers & Pond upright 
piano, reconditioned, new bass 
strings & bridge. $950. 522-7604. 
Shure Vocaimaster PA columns, 
good condition, $325. 734-0322 
John, after 6PM. 








Recond upright piano, $600; Elka 
str ngs & clav, $450. Maxikorg 
synth, $475. Tapco 6200A, $200. 
Roland Compu Rhyth $325. Gilco 
spkr, $65. Call eves & weekends. 
Fred 782-8338. 

Conga: 11° gon-bop intntl modi a- 
1 cond. New $250, sell $175. Aged 
wood, blond oak. Also eid dty 
double stand. 738-7515 

Rogers 7-piece drum set with 
Zildjian cymbals. Cost $900 when 
new, Asking $450 or best offer. 
Call Bob Jr. at 391-5009 


Sho-bud pedal steel guitar, 10 
strings, 3 pedals, 1 knee lever. Ex- 
cellent condition with case. Ask- 
ing $300. 524-6981. 














Marshall 100w head with master 
and 100w straight cab with 4 12’s 
both in mint condition. $350 each. 
Call 344-8195 Ken 





3 piece rodgers drum set zildjin 
cymbals & hardware $325, 3 piece 
drums bass sn & tom brand new 
$150, 2 conga drums with LP 
stand $325 call 965-2985 





Epiphone Casino 1961 brn sun- 
burst mint condition (like an ES- 
330) $450 or BO. 266-0274. 





Musician going out of business 1 
Arp Pro Soloist Synthesizer, 1 
Korg percussion unit, 1 Peavey 
Master 400 PA system, 1 Leslie 
251, and many other accessories. 
Call anytime 925-0443. 





PA Shu 700 HD 125w/ch 8in EQ 
Rev. 2 Elec VO horn & bott. 2 
Clayton Mon w/Unisync amp. 
$1800 or BO cail Bill 524-7751. 





1 pair of electro voice eliminator II 
speaker cabinets with 15” SRO & 
horns. $400 Cali Glen 322-1825. 





INSTRUMENT EX-CHANGE 
Announces the opening of its 
in store woodwind and brass 
repair services. We now offer 
Fender Rhodes repairs. In the 
Garage at Harvard Square. 
876-8997 
36 Boylston St. 
Cambridge, Ma. 02138 











Piano 53” Clarendon uprightnew 
keybrd regulated, comp recond. 
$950 call 787-4062 refinished with 
bench. 


Buying new drums-Don't. Exc. 5 
pc. blk. fiberglass Sonors w/ 6 
zildjians & all hvy. duty hdware, 
boom tripod stnds & extras. Must 
be seen & played. N. Quincy days 
& eves 328-3038. 


Gurian rosewood cutaway with 
factory installed frap pick-up, 
volume control, mahog. Neck 
ebony frtbd. $825, Sam 492-8340. 


1 BGW 750A Power head $500 
Crown D-60 2 channel $150. 
Bozack Stereo mixer $400. Shure 
8 channel PA Board $200. 268- 
9489 














59’Gibson Jr's (2) - both mint con- 
d. 71’ Blonde Fender Jazz Bass, 
50’ Gibson Ranger Amp (60watt 
power house !)can be seen at The 
Record Garage 12A Elliot Harvard 
Sq. or Call 542-3331. 





Big upright piano. Exc tone and 
touch. Well maintained, ivry keys 
$495 or BO. or trade for Selmer 
sax or Chapman Stick 266-7408 





PA cabs Klipsch La Scala 3 way 
horn loaded. Loud clean efficnt. 
List $1300, exc cond $795 or BO. 
Dave or Jeff 266-7408 734-8940 


Fender Stratocaster 1976 $376 
maple neck black grovers. Also 
Fender champ Ampeg V2 $75 
each. Call 545-1852 Leave 
number. 
Hohner Clavinette D6 $850.00. 
Also Systech phase shifter $50. 
Crybaby wah $15. Maestro fuzz 
$20. Call Bob 661-1008 


ALTEC 1214 PA HEAD 
Hi or Low impedance inputs. 7 
channels. each has reverb, 
volume bass, treble controls. 100 
watt rms. antifeedback 617-676- 
9728. 


Ampec V-6 PA Head 120 watts, 6 
channels, excellent condition. Call 
776-3195. 

















JBL SUPER STACKS 
Double front-loaded bass shovels 
w 2-15" JBL’s, Air suspension lo- 
mids w/2-12" JBL's Hi-mids are 
2440 drivers w/3' lense plates- 
boxed w/corners & wheels w 
passive x-oveers to 2-slot drivers 
per side, internally wired & boxed 
4 way system sold complete only. 
All cables & cannon connectors. 4 
mos old. $4000.00. Yamaha 
P2200 power amp in exc. cond. 
$650. 2 Biamp -»vers $175 ea. 
Altspot 7-bar spotlight w stand 
$225. George 993-4768. 


MV Pedulla bass totally unique 
EMG Preamp pckps at brdge and 
P-position. New finish, frets. Must 
see $850 262-3641. lv mess 


Sunn concert bass- clean, 150 \ w 
head. Bottom holds 2 15” jbIk140 
$550 will con selling unit sep also 
50W Bassman head 536-1172. 


THE PIANO 
BUYER 
Pianos bought and 
sold. | pay top money 
for pianos. Call J.D. 

Furst. 











267-4079 


LEARN FOLK GUITAR 

BY YOURSELF 
Yamaha G100A & 100 books on 
folk, finger-picking, chords, 
classic, several “How to” records, 
metronome, harmonicas (2) & 
holder, ex strings etc. $100 for all 
tele. 262- 1826. 





Must sell! Emerson upright pno 
$300 neg; Roland synth. 
w/presents; Elka string machine; 
all exc. cond., Mary: 482-3593 W; 
232- 8465 H. 


Pro audio gear. “Ashly ‘SC- 40 pre- 
amp $275. Ashly SC-70 cross 
over $175, Ampeg Baby bass with 
case and bow, $500. Misc. effects 
and speakers. All equipment in 
mint condition. 879-6359 


Mini-Korg synthesizer. Has one 
voice, gd condition/with stand 
and case. All pre-set, quick 
response. $325 Call 532- 3923 


GERMAN VIOLA 
Good rich tone and good wood 
size 15 %« inches includes case 
and bow price $560. Call mor- 
nings only 864- 5040. 


New Hammond B3000 Leslie 
HL722 tone cab auto-vari 64 rhy 


Must sell immed. 1pr Mexican 
Congas new $150 w stands 
1Peavy musician head 2mos. 
$275 1 210 Gauss cab. $285 
1,power amp. rack clean $45 
2:Sunn Alpha monitors 70ea 1 
Sunn Alpha monitors 70ea 1 Sunn 
geWll PA stereo 8 miyer amp. 7 
mos $985 w road case 2 Altec 
horns & drivers 254- 5195. 

Crumar Performer. Exc strings & 
brass & effects. Superior to Arp 
Omni. Never out-of-home. Full 
warranty $600. 923- 1914. 


Minimoog W 4 OSC, sync, interval 
switches, ribbon controller, con- 
tour control, harmonic distortion, 
more. $1250. 923-1914. 


UPRIGHT PIANO 
Beautiful Henry F Miller, fully 
reconditioned + tuned w/fine 
tone + touch. $900 Phone 522- 
1885 or 731-3026. 


Peavy PA 400 6 channels almost 
new $200 or BO. Jim 623-0554. 


2 Kustom PA bass bins w/15” 
SRO's. 2 midrange JBL-40 horns 
w/120w drivers 100’ medusa 16&3 
stereo snake 3 hand trucks, rack 
mount road case: all exc cond. 
Best offer: Call 266-7493/776- 
1665 


CASH FOR HAMMONDS 
Buy, seéi!, trade Mitch 479-5352. 


Selmer Super Tenor sax from late 
1920s. Rare value in mint condi- 
tion. Make offer. (401) 738-6914 
Ask for Bill. 


63 Gibson Byrdiand Bik, case, gd 
cond $950. 73 tele, bind, map fgr 
bd. case $290. 40's bind Vega 
Jazz $375. 413-258-3587/3801 


Fender Rhodes 73 Stage model 
good cond. $400. Peavey Deuce 
amp like new $400. Moving, must 
sell. Call Jamie 862-8679 





DOBRO BRAND 
RESONATOR GUITAR 


All natural finished wood with 
round neck. Capable of being 
played upright or lap-style. 
Sounds and plays beauti- 
fully. Mint condition. $300 in- 
cludes hardshell case with 
hardware and accessories. 
Call late evenings — 522- 
4449. 














PIANOS 
WANTED 
«x TOP x 
CASH 


Paid instantly. All models and 
sizes. Anywhere, anytime. 
Call today 739-2200. 


HAKMONIV 
VIANO CO. 


ae 








4 piece ludwig drum set & 2 roto 


toms & cymbals call betw 5 & 9 
wkdays $500 firm 387-7068 


Fender Stratocaster guitar, new 
condition, hard case, strap cord, 
natural finish, rosewood finger- 
board. B O over $400. Bob 782- 
8421 


1952 Epiphone Emperor blond 
noncutaway wood case $500 or 
BO. Arp Odyssey excellent cond 
anvil case $900 or BO. 491-4137 


PA Horns & bottoms:2 Altec 808 
drivers w/ Altec 511B horns. Bot- 
toms are marine birch w/CV 15” 
drivers. $450 Jim 782-9834. 
FEEL THE POWER! 

Acoustic 270. 175 watts with 
reverb, fuzz, and 5 band eq. $350. 
Also Acoustic 201 bottom with 2 
new 15's. & horn. $250. Wiil deal 
for both. Call Dave. 232-7325 
Keep trying 


ORGAN; Farfisa compact deluxe 
61 treble, 12-24 bass keys, optl 
out for bass, 70ib, exc cond 40 
stops $450, Jeff: 890-6300x493 
days 


This is it. Collector's item 1955 
Fender Strat, excellent condition. 
Call Jon 522-4925 after 6 


ibanez Howard Roberts Jazz 
Guitar w/hard shell case very 
good condition, $250 or B.O., 
661-4093 


THE INSTRUMENT 
EXCHANGE 


Wants to buy used Fender, 
Gibson, Martin, etc. guitars. 
Also used saxes, amps, and 
keyboards. Check our prices 
on new & used instruments. 


661-9798 














Upright Huntington piano $300 
Good condition. 491-1974 


7 piece Rogers drum set, with 
cases, all Zildjian cymbals. Heavy 
duty hardware. Asking $1000, 
take b.o. 664-4801 after 5 


Ovation Guitar For Sale best offer 
Call 536-2085 


Applause acoustic guitar. 1980 
model with Urelite aluminum core 
neck. Guarenteed not to warp 
Great sound, mint condition. $165 
or B.O. Call Roy 878-6064 


Guitars: 1 Sigma accoustic & 1 Epi 
classical, in excel cond. Together 
w/cases, $160. Call 265-1771 
before 6 pm 


Electric Gui:ar GRETSCH hollow 
body, grover tuners, all original 
equipment, never used $350 787- 
2632 


Box continental organ collector's 
item 4 octaves call John 489-2126 
eves 


VOCAL MONITORS-$75 ea. Tap- 
co 14 channel mixer in road case 
$700. Tweeter arays (16) 3” 
hepner tweeters in ea. CAIl 449- 
2788. 


RECORDS & TAPES 


TRINIDAD 
Anyone who has or knows about 
any records recorded in Trinidad 
since Jan '79—I would like to 
borrow, buy or examine them for 
help in legal matter. Please call 
424- 1253. 


FREE CATALOG | 
1000's of collector's listings, rock, 
jazz, soul, space, New Wave, easy 
listening, imports. Send want lists. 
Rather Ripped Records Search 
Service/BP, 1878 Euclid Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94709. 





Reel- to- reel tape cheap! Used, 
bulk-erased Scotch 203 (1mil on 
5” reels) $1.25 ea or B.O. 354- 
3299 

Stereo tapes on 7” reels. 3 
Dolby. Most classical 
Original casts. 90 in all 


4 ips 
some 
1-468- 





MESSAGES 


BOX 5604 
4/23 is NG can you meet 4/30 
same piace 4 pm? Please confirm 
in Phoenix of 4/29. Please try Pat- 
ty TV 
TV CAROL NO. MASS 

U wrote Mar 12 me BWM 28 call 
me collect Maine exchange 372 
plus bx no digits left to rt ad 3 sub 
2 ad 4 sub 2 call Mon Tue Wed 
eves. Can't wait pls hurry, love 
from Stephen 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, APRIL 22, 1980 


TO MY SWEET 
SOUL BROTHER 


(SPIRIT) 

YAH YOU! Ellie said that we knew 
each other in a past life. | am sure 
we will meet in a future life. 
WATCH FOR ME! My arms will be 
open wide and hopefully we'll 
have the same COLOR ON! | love 
you dearly for ALL TIME.LOVE & 
PEACE to you FRIEND, YOUR 
SOUL SISTER. 


P.S. NEDD 
Sometimes | miss you soooo 
much, (like now)! Someday you 
will know | was the one.Me. 


KATE 
_ WELLESLEY COL 

Sr Geol maj from NJ in ROTC at 
Wellesley. We became friends 
where u wrkd in Bos last sum. U 
said u wanted to stay in touch. | 
don't have new address since u 
moved from Ros. Please leave 
messege at Box 5765 and way to 
contact you. Win. 








Linda-My number is now in the 
telephone book- Cape Cod man. 





PERSON TO_PERSON 





Please Address 
Replies 
to 
The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds 

Box No. 

367 Newbury St. 
Boston, Ma. 02115 











WM 22 bright playful boy seeks 
girl who likes to ride a bike on a 
spring day, look at the stars, ex- 
plore new paths to see where they 
lead, cheer up a sad friend with a 
long talk, can be serious yet also 
sensitive, tries to figure out life & 
love but never will understand it 
all. Box 160, West Somerville. 


SWF 28 N.Shore. | am sensitive 
humorous romantic intelligent ap- 
prehensive about meeting people 
this way. | like bike rides, movies, 
music, walks, picnics, theatre.lf 
you're an honest SWM with 
similar interests pleas write to Box 
5879. It’s Spring! 


ELIGIBLE BACHELOR 

WM 32, 5'10”, successful, gd Ikg, 
well mannered, multi-talented, ar- 
tistic, athletic, romantic sks very 
attr WF, well spoken, creative, 
considerate, Conscientious, 
-esourceful, happy, and ac- 
‘sustomed to a comfortable life 
style. Box 5881 

SJM 24 5'9 slim prof & musician 
sks ritnshp w/ warm attr SJF 18- 
26. Into jazz, nature & travel. Send 
pix, phone & note to Box 5766. 





SWF 27 sks Mtg new SWM friends 
N of Bos Shr eve+wknd movies 
club dining etc mst Ik rock 
P.O.Box 2132 Woburn Ma 01888 
GREAT LOVER 
of music, literature, nature and 
rambling rapping seeks in- 
teresting, young woman who en- 
joys wine good food, getting out of 
the city and who can’t wait for spr- 
ing. | am WM 27 and attractive 
and hate bars. Allen CY 845, 400 
Commonwealth Ave, Boston 
02215 


Atrac Ilvy-ed GWM 33 Camb has 
everything but that special friend. 
Cd a warm, pass., possesive man 
25-35 help Box 5527. 
Asian-Am M 32, prof seeks F 
friends. Into psych. philosophy, 
politics, femimism & yoga. Box 
181. 118 Mass. Ave. Boston, 
02115 


Single man 35 seeks Female 
companionship for movies 
museums dining out. | am per- 
sonable, intelligent and somewhat 
shy. Your particulars are of 
relative unimportance. Box 5826. 


Attractive, creative, sensitive 
professional SWJF seeks SWJM 
in 30's. Looking for consistant 
mature companionship with at- 
tractive, fun-loving male who is in- 
terested in sharing arts, music, 
and outdoor activties. 5824 


MAN FOR ALL SEASON 
Prof SBM educator early 30's 6'1" 
athletic gd Ikg gentleman with a 
sense of humour wish to meet an 
accomplished independant lady 
for theatre movies dining out with 
poss of perm relationship. A lady 
who has a genuine enthusiasm for 
life. Box 5799 


Backgammon anyone? Attr str 
SWM 31 open to new partners & 
adventure. | like the Tetons, the 
Grove, Rock, gd smoke & you. 
Box 5793 


9.75 LOOKING FOR 10 
'm a 33 year old, non-princess 
Jewish Female, very attractive, 
slim, funny, bright, refined, 
elegant, unneurotic, B tennis 
player, A cook, and overall 
winner. I'm looking for my man, 
who will be masculine, handsome, 
tall. well educated, deep, 
humorous, successful, Jewish, 
and looking for me. Box 5830 


Single male 28 looking to meet a 
SWF for companionship. Interests 
include camping bowling & travel- 
ing. Wtie to Box 5782. 


SM age 29 slender, intéll; 61 
seeks attrac BiF’ any race into 
honesty, persOhal growth, adven- 
ture. Box 5800. 


SJF attractive slim professional 
successful would like to meet M 
between 26-36 with same 
qualities or business oriented. 
Please write in detail about 
yourself. Box 5704. 

Attr SWM 30 interested in hiking, 
sailing, dinner in quiet restrnts. | 
hav warmth, sense of humor, in- 
telligence. | seek an intimate car- 
ing ‘relationship with a_ similar 


brwn hr bl eyes moust like arts 
games outdoors. Am prof intel 
seek same for warm relat Box 
5837. 

Att intelligent independant city 
lady wanted 24-34 by att Cape 
Cod male w business interests in 
city and on cape. Photo and 
phone please Possible long term 
relationship wanted. Box 5822 


SJM 28 sks SJF 23-7 who enjoys 
movies, theatre, sports, long- 
lasting relationship & marriage. 
Box 5865. 

SINCERE WOMAN 
SWM looking for SWF 40 to 50. A 
msut to be sincere relationship. | 
have a car to go any where and 
like camping. Plus TV and out 
door movies. I'll be true and make 
you happy. Picture and tel no. pis 
Box5856. 





HELLO 
M 26 sks F for rnovies rides sports 
please write Box 5280. 

RED SOX FEVER 
Baseball, outdoor activities, pic- 
nics are the things this SWM 27 
likes in the summer. If you are a 
woman around my age who would 
enjoy sharing these with me, 
Please drop a line to Box 4525, 
Phoenix Classifieds, Boston, 
Mass 02115 
SWM 32 6'1 175 int, educ, not bad 
looking, somewhat shy. | enjoy 
movies, gd convers, quiet eves, 
travel and music. | am not into 
dating bars. Seeking a long term 
ritnshp with a warm attr WF 22-28 
with simi lar interests. Send 
phone & letter Box 5887 








SJM 23 vy att law student warm 
sincere humorous old-fashioned 
values seeks vy att intell SUF 20- 
25 w/similar traits Box 5892 


Ex-English Teacher tutors $5/hr, 
1st lesson free, See ad in Instruc- 
tion - Language. 

Attractive lady sought by yng slim 
man for movies dancing romance. 
Phone pic of poss. Age race un- 
imp. Sincere Box 5889 


SWM 36 5'6 attr but not too attr, 
bright but not too blinding, nice 
with out being sticky sweet, prof 
mostly njoys the quiet + ordinary 
but also fun wrestlin win or lose; 
sks intel “not unattr” feminine F 
25 - 45, 4 relationship. Any weight, 
build. Box 5902. 


| AM A LONELY 

attr bearded SWM student 22 who 
thinks he could find a special SWF 
warm & friendly 18-22, thru this 
ad. Into music, films, theatre, din- 
ing & romance with the right per- 
son. Sincere replies with descrip- 
tive letter & phone to Box 5923, 
367 Newbury St. Boston 02115. 








Ridiculous guy - head in clouds- 
who feels somewhat unbelievable 
placing this ad wishes to meet in- 
telligent, sensitive woman who 
enjoys good food, wine, quiet 
evenings and fine music. | am into 
the sublime, hilarious and the 
romantic. | am_ intelligent WM 
(20's), sensitive, attractive and 
cuddley. Write Erik CY 485, 400 
Commonwealth Ave. Boston, 
02215. 


GWM Harvard student: v bright, v 
nrml and handsome Br/Br frndly 
sincr ath! humorus, Iks arts nature 
etc. Sks sim disc gdikng strt stu 4 
frnd or rel. Pls sd Itr foto (I'll ret) 
Box 5719. 


GET OUT 
Doors. M sks F who enjoys mts, 
trees, sea, stars, camping, adven- 
tures. 2-3 day trips in NE.. Also 
longer, farther trips Box 5891. 








R U THE 1? 

Slim Attr GM 21 yrs 6'1 155 Ibs It 
br compix, into music, dance, 
theatre, smoke, sincere, sensitive 
sks a friend, poss. lover R U the 1 
4 me? Send photo & phone w/ 
descrt letter. Pref mous & or 
beard. Box 5770. 





WM 55 5'11 gd Iks, mrvis sinse of 
humor, gentl, adv artst, own bus, 
seeks attr, intel WF, comm intrst 
in dire nd for tender love and 
affection, Box 379 Sharon 02067. 


Me-prof GWM 30! U-yunger! We- 
njoy movies, loyalty, dinners, 
travel, school work, suits, music, 
class! POB 335 Union Sq Somer- 
ville 02143. 


PERSONALS 


Wife wont so Im looking for 
someone who will female swing- 
ing partner or couples for good 
looking ed WMM 35 pos bi open 
to suggestions Mike PO 881 
Framingham MA 01701 














WM bus man S50yo 5’'7” 150ibs 
good looking simple tastes 
married sexually uninhibited oc- 
casional meeting w/35-55yo WF 
clean neat non-smoker day even- 
ing or short trips dutch treat 
sincere replys only I’m gentleman. 
Box 5526. 








Massage by Women 


Richard’s 
Athletic 


SKANDIN 
SAUNA 


SENTER 





230 Turnpike St. 
Canton, Mass. 
Featuring 


e@ SEVEN MASSAGE ROOMS e 
SEVEN LOVELY MASSEUSES e 


GENTLEMEN: 
EXPERIENCE THE EXOTIC 
PLEASURE OF A SOOTHING 
MASSAGE BY A LOVELY LADY 
OF YOUR CHOICE 





$15.00 Discount with this ad 
Tues., Thurs., Sun. 

$10.00 Discount with this ad 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 


(Offer expires 4/26/80 ) 
(N/A on Swedish) 


Rt. 128 to Rt. 3N to Rt. 62, Burlington, Exit 
60, Right, % Mile on Right. 





Open Mon.-Sat. 10 AM-12 AM 
175 Bedford St., Burlington, MA 
272-4255 








Richard’s 


a x 














Rt. 128 to exit 64S Rte 138 Stoughton - 
Go two miles and Richard's will be on your left 


828-9473 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
MON.-SAT. 11 AM-12 AM 
SUN. 1 PM-12 AM 





I'm an attractive WM 22, seeking 
the companionship of a woman 
18-60, into dance, fitness, etc. 
Photo please. Box 5581. 

SINCERE LADY 
SWF 5'6 refined attractive slim 
redhead would like to meet 
special gentleman 35-50 SWM 5’9 
and over-affectionate, intelligent 
who likes dancing, dining and lifes 
finer enjoyments with honest 
desire for lasting relationship, 
only sincere need reply: Box 
5792 Nea ae 

TRUE PARTNERSHIP 
Eligible and very desirable 
bachelor 30, 5'70, can honestly 
offer everything from an exciting 
and rewarding career to a deeply 
loving and satisfying relationship 
You and | are very sincere, funlov- 
ing, ambitious, attractive, slender, 
environmentally concerned and 
look forward to a family. Box 
5798 

PERCIVALE 

Seeks to rescue highborn maiden 
from the secret loneliness she 
feels, despite her cheerful mien, 
without her equal. She is fair, 
fresh, & natural, a super brilliant 
Christian, with great strength of 
character, radiant beauty, well- 
developed figure. soft & feminine, 
drawn to adventure & the active 
quest for never-ending spiritual 
ascent, ocean voyages, Andean & 
Himalayan pilgrimages, sojourns 
in other worlds. She is a flower so 
rare only extraordinary efforts, 
perhaps these, can find her. He is 
an Ivy League graduate in his 
30's, a Southerner, 6'5" tall, 210 
Ib. green eyes, brown-blond curly 
hair, unusually handsome, strong, 
masculine, independent, deeply 
into passions of the ages & pursuit 
of the Grail. Box 1066, 373 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y.C. 10016. 


Summer on Martha's Vinyard. 
GWM 35 profl seeks guy 18 to 30 
share my home, friendship. Incl 
phone. Box 692, Astor Sta 
Boston 02123 


WM yg 52 seeks attrac F age 36- 
48 for friendship or more. One 
who wouldn't usually ans. ad this 
type. PO Box 367, Belmont 02178 


TAKE A CHANCE! 
if U R a great looking blonde SWF 
22-32 who has no trouble meeting 
guys, try this way too: send a 
photo to. attractive, easygoing, 
fun-loving 5°99 SWM lawyer at Box 
8583, Boston 02114 


M Ikng for F WASP, gd Ikng, 5’ 6, 
20's, college, tennis, swim music, 
theatre, sailing, alive bright, hap- 
py, sense of humor, sincere. Box 
5868. es 


GWM 40's prof dynamic creative 
masculine 6’ 160 Ibs. biack hair 
mustache. Interests: Classical 
music, the arts, disco, travel, ac- 
tive sports seeks loving compa- 
nion to build secure future. Box 
5882 


SWM 29 artisan seeks SF 25-32 
who enjoys bicycling, dancing, 
movies, music, linseed oil, and 
wood shavings. Box 5885 


Hi l'm a WM 23 col stu attr friendly 
honest and sk F of the same type 
for sharing some good times 
together. Box 5886. 


Warm & wonderful M29 wants to 
meet F w heart of mirth and spirit 
of adventure for walks, film, tete a 
tete dinners. Box 5922 


Bright, sopntaneous, playful 
woman wanted to share city 
adventure, country trips, warm 
affection w/exciting v. attr man 
33. Box 5915 
JM 22 stdnt vy att intl etc I'm man 
of yr dreams sks girl of mine 
Wntd JF 18-22 for pos ritnshp. 
Pise sd photo wil rtrn. Box 5911 


GWM 30 new to NE bright caring 
attr sks sing yng friends18+! Obj 
ongoing rel; nondisco antinuke 
creative warmhearted. Box 5647 


Want a liking mild wife or partner. 
Offer security for the tough year 
ahead. Over forty, working, 2 nice 
little kids. Try me - Doc. Open to 
variety. Box 5769. 


DOES 
SEPTEMBER SONG 
strike a responsive chord? Are 
you a single male 55+ look:ng for 
that very special person to spend 
precious time in our vintage 
years? | am self employed, 
humanistic, professional DWF, 
slim 52. reasonably content, 
successful, free to engage in life's 
variable pleasures and adven- 
tures. with a compatable,p:e: 
who also is successfully secure 
and has the social freedom to 
transcend-our age myths and 
genuinely enjoy. if so respond 
descriptively to Phoenix Box 5929 
with phone number and | will con- 

tact 





$10 DISCOUNT WITH THIS 
AD 


(Offer Expires 4/26/80 ) 
(N/A on Swedish) 








Spanish SM 29 seeks una chica 
sincere for friendship or romance. 
Box 5928. 





Professional BiF 30 attractive and 
bright seeks same for friendship 
and warm times. I've put work 
before play far too long and find 
myself standing alone on the 
brink of springtime. No couples 
please. PO Box 5925. 
Attr GWM 5'10 150 Gd humrd sks 
sim - 30 Bost-Wst sbrbs 4 frnshp 
pos more Write Al Box 8011 JFK 
Sta. Boston 02114. 

LADIES 
Decent and honest att W male 
recently seperated 35 210 Ibs 6'3” 
blue eyes dark hair close cropped 
beard seeks slim gal with same 
qualities. Warmth is more impor- 
tant than beuty. Into camping, 
canoeing , Outdoors in general- 
Let's talk. Box 5934. 


Homely Wht M wants woman for 
dining, dancing, theatre, sense of 
humor. Any age or looks. A.B. Apt 
CY 372 400 Comm Av. Boston 
02215 

Prof GWM 27 bright affec masc 
attr 5'7 br/br 125 Ib sk happy 
bright special guy to share gd 
times grins & spring. Box 5930. 


Girls, if you're looking for a 
boyfriend, want enjoyable dates, 
be treated like a lady, write this 
DWNM,46, age unimportant (18+) 
Box 5932 

GWM 5’8 145 br hr gr eyes vy gd 
Ikg sks blonde attr sensitive guy 
for perm reltship. Bored with 
bars, etc. Photo imp. Box 5849. 
WM 23 6° 180 muscular sks 
female 18-35 for dining, movies, & 
intimate rel. Box 5877. Phone & 
photo appreciated if possible. 


GWM, 30, 5'8”’, 130lbs, attractive, 
wishes to meet other GWMs, 18 to 
35, for upfront friendship and - 
just maybe - something more. If 
Sibelius or Pink Floyd, Montever- 
di or Baez, Wagner or Jarrett, 
Peter Shaffer, Nabokov.or John 
Cheever, Lord Clark or Akira 
Kurosawa, Max Ophlus or 
Terrance Malick, 19th Century 
European history or jogging 2 by 
2, mean anything to you, write: 
Box 393, 400 Commonwealth Ave, 
Boston, Mass., 02215. Honesty 
genuinely appreciated. Inex- 
perienced more than welcome. 


SINGLE? TRAVEL? 

A new exciting and unique dating 
club party and travel service for 
singles in the charming European 
fashion has arrived in the 
metropolitan Boston area Send 
photo short autobiography and 
phone number for free private 
consultation to Zodiac Inc Suite 
272 104 Charles St Boston MA 
02114. 
If you are a woman who is looking 
for an attractive, intelligent man in 
good shape, with an outstanding 
sense of humor and a hyper- 
active libido, this humble 30yr old 
SWM would like very much to 
meet you. Please send photo- 
description - way to meet. Box 
5901. , 


G-BiWM WANTED 
Marr BiWM 42 5'9 145 trim body 
wants warm discr_ relationship 
with younger 20-35 S or M WM, If 
you are sincere sensuous friendly 
caring and relate to mature M 
send description and phone. No 
fats Fems SM Box 137 118 Mass 
Ave Boston Ma 02115. 

MEXICAN GIRLS 
Handsome, SWM _ 33, teacher 
seeks to meet a pretty Mexican 
girl 20 to 30 or a girl who is in- 
terested in Mexico. Box 5861 


BiWM 41 195 bh be sks 1 or 2 
BiWF 25-30 4 mut enj. Mst B cin 
dscrt. Let's talk frst. Also cpls wrt 
Bx 737, Onset, MA. I’m singl. 
BiWM 28 5°10 150 br bl weil built 
very good looking well educated 
prof sophisticated st appearing 
and discreet seeks a friend 18-35. 
Box 2426, East Side Sta, 
Providence, RI 02906 
ADVENTUROUS F’S 
If you are: SF/MF seeking great 
satisfaction; BF/BF's wishing to 
explore; Cpl’s seeking special 
friend. This WM, 6’, 33, attractive, 
intelligent, sensitive, discrete, 
professional, desires to ex- 
perience life to it's fullest and ap- 
preciates what life has to offer. 
Let's share our most intimate fan- 
tasies. Secret rendevous, swing- 
ing partys, etc. Your pleasure is 
my delight. | anxiously await your 
response. Photo apreciated but 
not essential. Box 5840 
Prof SWM sks young SWF. Sk 
nice Ikng girl w big curvy 
backside. Am trim youthful 
wellbuilt successful attr likeable. 





vere 


gait 


ag 
or 











Vry att W Cpl-He 29, She 19, no 
hang-ups, both bi athletes, non- 
smokers seek BiM, BiF, or Bi Cpl 
for hot time, no fats or phonies, 
please.phone and revealing pics 
get first reply. Box 5846. 





Very gd Ikng GWM 26 5'7 140 Ibs 
tred of bars sks sim attr pers to 
enjoy gd times, beach, smoke 
music & exercise. Pise send a 
letter about yourself and 
telephone no to Box 5839. Bost 
area. 

ATT: DISCREET MEN 
Beaut stackd patient WF leads 
successful M on unhurried trip 2 
paradise & more. | only reply 2 
compli name address & tel . Box 
5835. 
Attractive WM 29 wants woman 
for gentle loving caring sex and 
caressing. Your looks age (18+) 
race don’t matter just be in- 
telligent and like sex and sen- 
suous massage. Box 5858. 


OLDER CPL SOUGHT 
Vry att cpl (he 29, she 30) both 
with great shapes seek oider 
(40+) sophis cpi for sexy swap 
and hot eve. Box 5859. 
THREESOME 
2 Heavy-set Males 52 seek Bi or G 
dark hairy-chest 24 to 30 M. Must 
give FR & GR No Box Nos, .no 
hustlers weirdos sincere only. 
Photo phone a must for reply. 
Discrete and clean. Three to four 
weeks for reply. Box 5843. 








BiWM 19 wi bit gd Ikng 5’9 160 
nrmi kid masc into rock music 
party sports lifting sks sim gd Ikng 
bit men. No fats fems. Box 5838. 


CONTINENTAL SPECTATOR 
Magazine for sexy swingers. 132 
pages of personals/nude photos, 
Phone nos. & addresses 
nationwide. Send $6 to CS rm 
603-P, 147 W 42nd St. NYC 
10036. 


GWM 34 med buiid masc hairy 
friendly sks slim/med men 20s for 
mut pleasure. Pref coll stu. No 
S/M or 1 niters. Box 5540 


FUN COUPLE 
Very attr. couple wishes to meet 
an attr. couple (age not important 
18+) to swing with and to also 
consider dating each other 
seperately. Photo would be nice. 
Box 94, Newton, MA 02159. 


FIRM BUT GENTLE 
This tall handsome well educ. 
Maile wishes a sincere & sensitive 
long lasting and meaningful 
relationship with a Fémale who is 
beautiful of mind. Only after our 
compatability is proven in all 
areas will | then teach this special 
woman the joys of total boudoir 
submission, fantasy and highly 
creative erotica. Write Box 222, 
Newton 02159. 

















Waltham area WM 22 occasional 
crossdresser would like to meet 
other WM's 18-22 who also like to. 
Answer al! who write to P.O. Box 
2, Waverly Mass. 02179 TV’s 18- 
22 please write also and send a 
photo. 

ABM ACUPUNCTURE 
Specially trained to deal with sex- 
ual problems and cosmetic 
acupuncture. See ad under 
health. 


OLDER IS BETTER 
Handsome sensual selective sexy 
WM 44 seeks feminine selective 
intell. attr WF 20-32 who enjoys 
the patience understanding 
gentlemess maturity & experience 
of older father type image in a 
sensual relationship. Write your 
interests to Phoenix Box 5854 


Handsome M 35 w/beard wil 
spank pretty yng girls (18+). No 
phys hrm disc + grt finish. Pic&ph 
to Bx 178, 104 Charles Bos 02114. 


WHITE FEMALES ONLY 
Hrny SBM 27 prof at height of 
sexual potency seeks hrny WF's 
18-30 for fun. Send name & 
phone, photo ok. Please hurry 
hurry. Box 5853. 





GWM 28 att 6 150 Ibs seeks Gr 
act well-endwd man or men for 
that special sustaining ex- 
perience! Send desc + tel Box 
5864. 


SWM 30's sks SWF 18-25 as live 
in companion. Exchange liuxury 
apt Ivng/view for poss long term 
relation. Letter Box 5850. 


Attn ladies are you bored lonely | 
am SWM 35 good looking di 
screet love to give and rec 
massage or whatever your looks 
and age unimportant (18+) Trust 
me now we can help each other 
drop me a line to PO Box 281 
Chariton Ma 01507 

SENSUAL FUN 
WM 40 clean safe gdiking fun lov- 
ing seeks playmates. If you like to 
wine dine & play pls send note 
with phone no. Box 5855. . 








WM seeks WF for love and sex 
Will come to your apt or house 
Age no barrier, am 18+ 5'8 170 
lbs Phone ok Box 5863. 


FEMALES WANTED 
Prof WM 42 with lots of free time 
seeks WF 30+ interested in good 
times, lunches, dinners etc. Let's 
meet and see what can develop. 
PO Box CY72. Boston Ma 02215 


Gdikng mat GWM 22 5'8 130 str 
app gd humrd !k movies music 
talk & more sks sim-30 Bos/Wst 
sbrbs 4 frndshp pos ritnshp. Box 
5720 


SWM 31 ed sensitiv intell.sks st/bi 
F 18-40 for ist time swinging 
Need not be beautiful Box 5860 


38 JM 5'7” 135 Ib cook AC DC sex 
int all music & sports real person 
to share free time with. Box 200 
118 Mass Ave Boston. 


TWO SUPER FOXES... 
& YOU TOO! 

That's right, two super fox- 

es...were two attr SWF'’s who 

prefer doing their thing 

together...!f. you think three is 

fun Then we're for you! 


Businessmen of thirty plus...You 
must be able to afford the time...it 
takes to play. We are both very 
warm lovable and 
willing...slender, sleek 'n fox- 
y...and available! Your calling 
card required...to assure our Call. 
Wendy & Trisha...104 Charles 
404/Boston, 02114 


Att WC early 30's seek att F who 
likes to watch and maybe par- 
ticipate Box 5842 





Please Address 
Replies 
to 
The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds 

Box No. 

367 Newbury St. 
Boston, Ma. 02115 











BiWM well endowed well built 
wants to meet gay or Bi males for 
sincere friendship and mutual 
pleasure young 18+ or old ok 
send description and way to con- 
tact to po box 26 Wollaston MA 
02170 


MWM seeks discreet motherly WF 


HAIRY CHEST? 

BiWM 22 6f2 vrygdikg slim masc 
cleancut inexp seeks manly type 
guy with a hairy chest for gd 
frndship. Pls be a warm sincere 
masc and discrete guy. Include 
phone number and if possible a 
picture which is returnable to P.O 
Box 568 Boston 02102. 1st ad 


GWM 30 5'11 185 avg Iks str acts 
hairy chest, blk hr, honest & 
sincere seeks any sincere honest 
desc M 20-30 only, toshare with 
me movies, music, sports, travel, 
sex, fun, new frnds & ideas. No 
drugs or beards. Write to PO Box 
101, E. Milton, MA 02186 


BiF ikg for cpls BiF to enjoy the 
erotic have hse in cnty to myself 
swap pics and have films Box 285 
Rochdale MA 01542 


Well-built SWM on Cape Cod 
needs to be photographed and 
possibly serviced. Send picture 
and phone number. Box 6734 


SWM interested in F 25-40 for 
good times. Into many cultures 
New to area. Discretion assued 
Send phone and note P.O. Box 
889 Back Bay Annex, Boston Ma 
02117 


SWM PhD, 6’, 170 Ibs short hair & 
beard, personable seeks WF 16- 
35 with a woman's mind in a girl's 
body. Write & we can talk. Photos 


Tours Offer: 


master Special attn to inexper or 
well endwd. 481 Sharon 02067. 


| restrn you with light b and tease 
you (male or female) to explosive 
heights. You must come to me 
weeknights. im intelligent, SWM 
32 6 ft. 190 Ibs. Box 254 Bloom- 
field, Conn. 06002 


ACT OF CONGRESS 
is necessary to complete a 
successful businessman's pursuit 
of happiness. If you've the con- 
stitution to be courted supremely, 
this lovely and intelligent young 
lady invites you to come lobby 
with me in my gorgeous but dis- 
creet Bayview apartment. I'll 
lovingly contribute to your life and 
liberty and you can aid my social 
security. Billet-doux to Box 5827, 
and Much Love to You, Jackie 


Oriental male interested in cross 
dressing and being humiliated 
and dominated by either 1 on 2 
female masters. Photo & brief 
description of height and weight 
appreciated. Box 5833 


Queen sz, buxom SWF, 31, wants 
2 try Bi exp. w/ attr, busty, hefty, 
SWF, 25-35. Boston area & N. 
Shore only. PO Box 154, Revere 
02151 


BIDET 
46 y.o. gntimn will provide dscrt 
personal or. service to clean well 


MARRIED LADIES 
No Sh to NH This marr 26, W, well 
bit, end & att man needs invoive- 
ment. Wife's busy. R U an att lady 
& sim desires. Discr a must. 
Satisfying time, fine wine, hot tub 
& soft touch. Write Box 5872 


Successful business man seeks F 
any race for sex good smoke 
photo, phone Suite 273, 104 
Charles St Boston MA 

WM Master sks GWM.-Slaves for 
all scenes limits resp. send letter 
with photo or desc, fone number a 
must to BOX 5872. 


GENTLEMEN IN 
WORC-FRAM-BOS. 


Erotic dark haired beauty wishes 
to meet gentiemen for 
pleasurable times in Worc-Fram- 
Bos. area. Send phone to Box 
5888. 


GWM 32 6' 185 Attr, cin, senstv, 
crng, trd of brs. Lk movies ckng, 
Ing wiks, dncng, bekpckng, stmitg 
cnvstn & rain Nt ct out 2 Iv ain, nd 
sum1 So NH no Mass sim age, 
bid, intrsts 4 Ing trm ritnshp. Write 
Dennis PO 126 Hudson NH 03051. 
Photo apprec 


LOVERS DELIGHTS 
Ad variety to your sex life. 96 pg 


cornucopia of toys and joys. 
Books, records for the liberated. 


frst time to relationship of caring 
frieedship and mutual physical 
pleasure. I'm 35 slim attctive and 
finally ready. Prefer oldr man. 
Honest sincere replies to PO Box 
32, Lincoln Center 01773 
Passionate BiWM artist-bearded 
handsome, articulate, 26 offers 
sensitive Companionship to ap- 
preciative patron. Box 5689. 
GOOD WOMEN WANTED 
for 26 yr old, prof, easy going, fine 
looking gent. Likes art, culture, 
good talks, fancy evening and lazy 
afternoons. If you are pleasant, 
nice looking, open, love to laugh 
we'll do fine. Friendship or/and 
romance. Box 5848 
NEWBURYPORT-SO. NH 
GWM 21 6' 150 Ibs It brn hair, biue 
eyes very attractive looking 
sincere caring person seeking 
sim young fun to be with GWM 18- 
25 non-bar type to share good 
times poss more. Tired of one- 
niters. PO Box 442 Danvers, MA 
01923. Thanks. 


WM sr cit 5'5 135 Ibs skg same for 
fun-pleasure. One who is GPFA 
int in mag film photo. Cape Cod 
pref no SM-BD disc. Box 5847 


Older man, 32 handsome & a 
teriffic lover looking for a much 
younger, very attractive coed 18+ 
for a wild, at-your-demand 
romp—To heck with small talk 


Take a casual bicycle tour with us this summer for a weekend, week 
or longer, May-October. 


WM 35yrs 6ft 190Ibs loves giving 
fr to women of all ages in my prvt 
office day or night no reciproca- 
tion required. Box 5584 





Swingers 
Resort 


e Nude Sun 
bathing 

e Exotic rooms 

e Send $5 for 
Resort's Swingers 
bulletin 


for reservation & information 
call 


Jamesport 
Grandview Motel 
Rt. 23 

Cairo, N.Y. 12413 
Conn. 203-435-0356 


N.Y. 516-799-5578 
Resort direct 518-622-9900 


2 
PRICE 


The Boston 
Phoenix 
Classifieds 


On Sale Now 


call 


267-1234 


for details 























YNG COUPLES BIF 
Att couple wishes to meet other 
young att couples & BiF 18-30 for 
good smoke & erotic fun & games 
of all kinds Box 5845 


ALL MALE! 
Try the Art Cinema 1 & 2, 204 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 


GIRL WANTED 

from the ages of 20 to 33 that 
would like to move into the sub- 
urbs. Must be educated and likes 
to enjoy having good times. 
Please write and send photo to 
PO Box 1202, Framingham MA 


62 


0861 ‘22 TlHdV ‘OML NOILOAS ‘XINJOHd NOLSOS SH1L 


disciplinarian. Detailed letter with 
photo and tel. number to Phoenix 
box 5727 


® natural swimming holes 

© support vehicle for carrying luggage 
® rentals 

@ and much more 


® nights in country inns 
® two home-cooked meals daily 


fea SRE ST > ak 
Slim att cp! M-30 F-25 sk similar wine & cheese party 


01701. 


UNDERGROUND GUIDE TO 
BOSTON— Sex spots & kinky info 
you won't find in the Phoenix! $5 


cpls and F'S for gd times Phone 
no. a must. Box 5603 
Hndsm M 30 sks slim attr cpls & 
F's for good times. Phone no a 
must. PO Box 783, Cambridge 
02139 

SUGARY SOUL SIS 
I'm a pretty sweet-eyed, honey- 
colored sexpot, 20, hot out of the 
oven and ready to serve you. PO 
Box 678, Brockton 02401 
WBiM 46 would like to meet BiM 
for fun and games must be well 
end. discrete and clean pic and tel 
please. Box 5588. 


PARTY? 
WM 48 and WBIiF 23 both con- 
sidered gd. looking, F tall and well 
built, would like to meet BiF for 
good times must be well built att 
clean discrete and of high calibre, 
we have lux apt and travel first 
class pic and tel app. Box 5587. 
Are you a MWF unsatisfied educ & 
tired or dull life? Prof MWM 52 
Harv. grad in top shape attr caring 
discreet wants to share a friendly 
affair. If you have gumption 
please write Box 5652 


MUSTACHES 

GWM 26 6'2 170 Ibs blond hair 
blue eyes sks mustachioed men 
for sex and friendship. Back Bay 
Box 5546. 





Two hot WM exhibitionists 30's 
seek friendly guys 20-40 to J/O 
with us. Box CY 418, 400 Comm 
Av, Boston, 02215. 


BORED HOUSEWIFE? 
WM 46 6ft 175 sks WF for daytim 
mts for murual or. satisfctn. Must 
be clean discreet, sincere. 
amateur. Box 1815 Boston 02105 








Prof married white gentleman 44 
seeks bright + warm girlfriend for 
positive relationship. Lets meet 
for coffee. Box 5723. 

First time. WM 31, looking to fulfill 
married woman's fantasies 9AM- 
5PM only. Let's get together over 
coffee. Send name & best time to 
call to Box 5702. 


SWINGER PARTIES 
Central & N. MA - informal in- 
timate house parties for couples 
only. Replies confidential. Write 
JMB PO Box 1654 Fitchburg MA 
01420. 











Yng pretty feminine TV boy wants 
to meet passable older fem TV 
from Harvard Sq area or Milton to 
dress in nylons bra panties heels 
slip neglige wig and make-up like 
two sexy women. Will ans only 
those with sexy pict and letter, 
Box 3712. 


BiWm 36 5'10 160 not fat or ugly 
would like BiWF friend-no 
pressure or hassles Box 5714. 


WM 37 prof moving here from 
Midwest lonely would like to meet 
S or M female for friendship and 
good times write Box 5737 








5215 





@ free professional tennis lessons 


VCC features a staff of experienced leaders. 
We welcome riders at all levels of ability. For 
more information, write or call: VCC, Box 
148, Waterbury Ctr., VT 05677 802-244- 


Name 





Address 








City/Zip 
Telephone 








PTA 

would be nice, but aren't 
necessary. Box 5756 

WANTED WF OR ORIE 

Wanted: WF or Oriental F for fun 
or marriage to relocate with me to 
Fla. to my newly built home. 18- 
40. Country club atmosphere, 
must be classy and sexy. Send pic 
and descript to this classy 29 WM. 
Box 5758. 
Th s single male 28 is looking for a 
WF 18-35 who shares my interest 
in B&D and other fantasies. If 
sincere write box 5783 


BIWM 21 5'11 150 vry gdikg wi bit 
student sks sim 18+ for gd times 
& whatever. No fat or fems need 
respond. Box 5788. 
AFFECTION TO SPARE 

Male early 30’s seeks married or 
single woman 20-35 who shares 
the same need for physical 
closeness that mate does not 
provide. | need to share mine. 
Discretion obviously is essential. 
write Box T Wakefield Mass. 








Wkly worthwhile situation 4 guy 
18+ who will be respecfully 
treated by sucsfi WM 33! Please 
inc fone! PO Bx 558 Somerville 
02143 

If you're a discriminating hi 
calibre man seeking a 
pleasurable discreet encounter, 
this bright attr WF with a lovely 
body, a lively libido & inventive 
mind wid like to hear from you. 
Box 5757. 








! am amature man who is taking a 
shot at the top & who desires the 
presence of a beautiful woman 
who will be content to wear nice 
clothes, be pleasant, & have fun. 
Box 5776. 


endwd WF daytime. Write how 
when Box 1815 Boston 02105 


Goodlooking man looking for 
female for fun times.Let’s skip 
wining and dining and get right 
down to the good stuff Box 5804 





lf U R a masc guy wi/end & cut 
w/strong sex drive who digs hot 
male-male romps, this attr masc 
BiWM 41 5'9 165 w/ strong bod 
wud enjy meeting U. Ur place for 
disc time. No fts fm. Box 5823. 
Big Brother (W27) sks Little 
Brother 18+ for friendship talk 
films swims walks pinball trips, 
etc. Sincere. Write David Box 215 
118 Mass Ave. Boston 02115. 





Cute discrete WM 25 seeks a cou- 
ple for a threesome. Please send 
phone and description to Box 
5825. 





Very gd looking NY actor seeks 
petite prtty Bos-So Shore F’s 25+ 
for movies disco dates in Boston. 
Box 914 639 Broadway NY 10012 


- ~ 


NOW OFFERING: 


¢ Private postal box 

© 24 hr. telephone message service 
¢ instant copy machine 

* mail forwarding 

« free tel. calis to check box for mai 


104CHARLES STREET 
BOSTON 367-2810 











TRAINING 
You will wear my panties & serve 
me or feel the sting of my whip. 
Obedient panty slaves only. | am 
extremely beautiful & very dis- 
creet. Successful slaves only. Box 
5359 





26 y.o. WM seeks woman for sex 
and camping. Please reply Box 
5775 





MWM seeks WF for massage and 
sex on a regular basis. Mutually 
rewarding. Discretion important. 
Box 5767. 





Sincere submissive WF slave 
wanted by tali handsome WM 


MRRD UNFUFLLD FEM 
Prof MM hdsm des 2 Ive ur ftsy & 
shr exctg day eve trysts. Ult disc 
obs U wil be bry pleased. Snd tel 
no & time to call Box 5884 


Att Bi Wht Cpl interested in 
meeting BiCpis, Fems, Males. We 
enjoy it all & will try anything. 
Phone No. to Box 5871. 


DISCRETE FUN 

Attr, successful SWM 35, well 
versed in pleasing women sexual- 
ly sks attr women for mutually 
fullfilling encounters. Discretion 
assured. Pils send photo, phone 
and personal note detailing your 
wishes and desires. Box 5883. 








$2 refundable. Adults. A.P.S. Box 
104 Bthby. Hbr, Maine 04538 


DESPERATE PHOTOG. 
30yo pro photog nds $-will photo 
anything-dkrm facil avi-comp. 
disc assured, sd info & phone: Bx 
55 E. Hampstead NH 03826. 








Interesting, selective brunette 5'5 
125. Am super clean, intelligent, 
pretty and experienced. Wish to 
hear frm ta'l, well-endwd, 
businessman. Must be attractive 
(30 to 42) Send bus cards, 
astrology sign and details to Box 
104, Mansfield, Ma 02048. 


MWC he 40 safe and Bi. She 36 sk 
compatible cplis for variety in 
marr, dinner, movies, cards, etc. 
PO Box 39, Needham 02192 


GAY? CALL NOW 


See Dating section-Steve. 


Attr WMCpli 30's sks pair BiWF’s 
for exciting, passionate en- 
counter. Come with us for some 
good times. Send explicit photo 
and phone to PO Box 2422, 
Boston 02208. 


Gdikng GWM 21 6'1 170 bind, grn 
eyes need well built master to 
dominate me. Send fone, foto 
description of disc methods. Box 
872 

















EXQUISITELY 
BEAUTIFUL 


Vy beau statuesque buxom sexy 
desireable sexpot - former 
showgirl sk to meet successful 
gentlemen for the finest form of 
pleasure in my lux apt day nite 
rendevous w absolute disc. If 
marr & bored or want fantasy 
fulfilled u will not be disappointed. 
All replies ans. Box 215, Kenmore 
Sta Boston 02215. 





Attr amoral sensual hedonistic 
atheistic SWM lawyer 6' 160 Ib 40 
seeks attr F sleepingmate Write 
PO Box 80 Bos MA 02101 


ENCOUNTERS OF 
THE CLOSEST KIND 


Lovely sensuous blonde WF 30 
sks discerning considerate & 
successful gentlemen for mutually 
rewarding discrt day or eve 
rendevous at my place. All replies 
answered. PO Box 664, Kenmore 
Station, Boston, 02215 


M SK M 1ST TIME 
MWM seeks M of warmth 
patience and sincerity to intro me 








and inexperienced boys. Bx 63 
Bstn. Better than lying awake 
alone & wishing, right? Blunt but 
nice. Box 5852 


OLDER MEN 

really turn me on. If you're over 
40, are selective, successful, tired 
of being hassled or rushed & sk 
the ultimate in erotic pleasures, 
pls contact this lovely, extror- 
dinarily talented sensuous WF. 
Box 212 Prudential Sta. Boston 
Mass 02199 








GWM 31 6’2 Br hr gr ey sexually 
active int. in honest, bright & 
sincere only. Enjoys outdoors and 
indoors too. Box 5867. 





White male Fr. lover seeks female 
30 to 35 slim for weekend outings. 
Warm friendship gentle love no 
drugs need you now. Box 5880 


to Guide, CY366, 400 Com- 
monwealth Av., Boston 02215. 


DWM prof. attr, 48 wishes to meet 
F counterpart. Interests, theater, 
dining out, concerts, friendly 
wrestling. Box 5746 


PRIVATE \, 
MAILBOXES | 


’D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., Bos-} 
ton’s original mail drop, es-' 
‘tablished 1972, can meet your 
needs. Call 423-3543 to rent a 
priviate mailbox immed-: 
iately. 5 minute walk from; 
‘Faneuil Hall/Quincy Market. 4 

















THE FINEST 

WOMAN 
You may ever meet, can’t seem to 
meet her Prince Charming. You 
needn't be a Prince, but certainly 
charming! I'm 28, Single, very 
pretty, open-minded (extremely), 
love rock & roll, all music, drugs, 
sex, sincere people with deep 
thoughts but who know how to 
laugh & have good times. Casual 
times at home with my man at my 
side is my favorite thing! | love 
Astrology & the Psychic world. | 
hope you will be sensitive, caring, 
fun with similar interests. This is 
strange but write me Photo is a 
must please Box5815. 





SOPHOSICATED WOMEN 
WM 46 5F9 handsome west sub- 
urban scientist entrepreneur 
wants woman 18+ for wid ranging 
mutually enjoyable interaction: 
wining, dining, theatre, travel, 
concerts, whatever. Race and 
origin unimportant. Am an equall 
opportunity lover. Box 5878 


Gdikg GWM 23 seeks GWM 18-21 
for friend poss more. Am disc strt 
act & app & inexp. Want sim type 
of guy. Photo if poss Box 5876 


FORTY PLUS WOMAN 

29 yo handsome MWM is looking 
for a very special attractive friend 
lover for hopefully a long 
relationship. The quality of which 
can only be found with a mature 
woman. Photo if possible. 1st Ad. 
Box 5875. 


GIRL WANTED 
32 yr old WM looking for yng 18+ 
lady to move to Florida with. 
Phone no. plus pic, all letters ans. 
PO Box 19 Bellingham MA 02019 
Bob. 














BiWM 30 5'10 160 gd Ikg wibit 
bind hr/biu masc athi reg guy Ikg 
for younger (18+) M w sim qual 
for 1-to-1 relat. Im sinc & disc. 
Box 5873. 


GWM 24 5’8 140 str act app vy 
discrete friendly no into gay scene 
sk str act disc WM 18-26 No fats 
fems weirdos Box 5874. 








Partner wanted, mature, reliabdie, 
discrete, for B&D sessions Box 


VISITING BOSTON 
Have a nice visit, meet new 
friends, & come to the Art Cinema 
1 & 2, 204 Tremont St., Boston 
(Gay films) 


GWM 28 5'7” 150 masc inexp sin- 
cre sks friends or lover any age 
(18+). Will answer all. No games. 
P.O. Bx 253 Annex Sta. Prov. R.1. 
02901 


Professional man in Revere near 
oceans wants roommate. Must be 
good ballroom dancer. Box 5896 











SWM 19 150 Ibs 5’9” sks slim 

SWF for sexual frndshp. Send 

name, add, phone and desc. NS 

area please, no call girls. Box 
97 





LADY OF LEISURE 
Mature successful professional 
men, would U enjoy day/night 
liason reposing in lux waterfront 
apt with goddess who can fulfill 
your secret fntsy? Sexy vry attrac- 
tive buxom leggy escort model 
with discrete charms has 
moves/curves appreciative men 
find irrestably rewarding. Send 
name & phone no. to D.L.D. Box 
403, 310 Franklin St. Boston 
02110 


COMING OUT GROUP 
FOR GAY WOMEN 
See Counseling under Services. 


38D BLONDE 
Enjoy a relaxing hour with a strik- 








ing blonde at her comfortabie 


South Shore Apartment. |"! tc 


your fans! Bay Q727 
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MEET SEXY 
FRIENDS 
In your area 

(312) 262-9800 
FREE INFO 

Just call Tracy 











ACTON AREA GWM 
Gdikng GWM 511 25 Ikng 4 sim M 
4 meetigs N2 movies arrunning. 
No tubbies wierdos strate ikng 
only. Send phone nol pic if poss. 
Will answer all w pics & phone PO 
Box 5903 





SWF reasonably attr seeks in- 
telligent ‘sincere companionship 
of SWM 50-65. Financially secure, 
likes to travel, Southern climate 
pref. J.A. Scan Box 2 South 
Chelmsford, MA 01824. 





| am a MWM, tail, attr, 35, educ, 
sensitive and considerate who 
would like to connect with a per- 
sonable, sensuous F for mutually 
pleasurable afternoon or early 
evening meetings. | have a com- 
fortable in-town place. Discretion 
assured and required. 1st 
meeting at lunch anywhere you 
choose. Please reply with brief 
description to Box 5916. 


CREATIVE WF/BiWFS 
MWNM - 28 slim beard sk exploring 
mutual sex cultures/fantasies 
(FR/Eng/Gr/etc) w/disc MWF/BiF 
22 - 42 Details to Box 5895 


MARK 
TWO” 


SWINGING COUPLES 
SOCIALS 


Our socials are where New 
England's most congenial 
swinging couples come to 
make friends and have a fan- 
tastic evening. Next social is 
in Brockton, April 26. 

453-6414 

P.O. Box 372 

North Billerica 01862 


MEN OVER 60 YEARS 

lf you are a refined gentleman 
who would like to meet a sincere, 
lovely and well educated young 
woman, | would like to hear from 
you. | enjoy the company of 
mature individuals who ap- 
preciate elegant dining and who 
are kind and gentle in erotic af- 
fairs. Please write to Rebecca at 
DLD 86, 310 Franklin St. Boston, 
Mass. 02110. Thank you. 

















Gentlemen 40-60. Spend a relax- 
ing hour with a well endow sen- 
suous red head. Available day 
and night. Discretion assured. Will 
reply ¢ only to full names. Box 5914 





Thinking of a three some this 
SWM 31 6ft 180ib super guy is 
ready or just watch like sexy 
lingerie photo very sincere and 
easy to talk to first ad drop me a 
note and lets see if we have things 
in common. Box 5920. 


GWM 23 6'1 155 very gd Ikng 
clean shaven strt acting sincere 
caring intel sks GWM 18-24 for 
frndship poss reltship let’s share 
summer trips, music, movies, 
tong talks, gd times and more. 
Box 5829. 

GWM 30 tall thin attr passive 
seeks sex/dance partner. I'm 
looking for a tough guy friendly 
but aloof masc wi end very sexual 
grk act fr pas for good sex and 
rock and roll dancing Box 5918. 


DOUBLE YOUR 
PLEASURE 


Two lovely fashion models enjoy 
the company of adventurous ex- 
ecutives. Please write to Box 
4637. Thank you. 


LOOKING FOR 3SOME 
Is there two nice bi-sexual or 
Straight females out there who 
would like to make this 27 year old 
attractive man happy by fulfilling 
his threesome fantasy. If so, 
Please send phone or way to con- 
tact for immediate reply. | am 
sincere, no pros please. Box 5771 

















Mark, what happened 4/14? 
Please call or write to Box 5909. 
Frank. 





SPRING AFFAIR 
SWM 33, gdikg tall 180ibs well 
built educ intrstng travid sen- 
suous Cancer sks mature sexuly 
exprcd F for leisrely passionate 
gntle disc mutually satisfyng trysts 
POBox 8362 Bos 02114 


REBEL SLAVE 

seeks a strong hardnose master 
capable of handling a good Ikg 35 
yr old WM 155 Ibs who wants to 
take an advanced obediance 
course — on your terms at your 
place. Sincere, sane & discrt. 
Brief description, terms & fone 
gets prompt reply. Box 5910. 





Do you read these just for fun 
too? Looking for relationship 
that's evolving, supportive for 
both, honest affectionate, fun. I'm 
BiM into natural healing, slightly 
outrageous, lightly insecure but 
sincere. Looking for F of similar 
head space. Box 5919. 


SHORT EXECUTIVES 
If you require a beautiful and 
talented female of 5’3" for both 
social and intimate affairs, please 
write to Lana, Box 4430. Thank 
You. 


I'm GWM. 36 w dp thrt U R well en- 
dow 18-50 hrny-hot. Ltr w photo & 


fantasies gt fst reply PO Box 44 
Waverly Mass 02179 
BLACK DOMINATRIX 
WANTED 
Tall handsome WM, 35, has fan- 
tasy about serving as a love slave 
for beautiful black woman. No 

pain, no pros. Box 5917. 


Prof GWM w/like to meet reliable 
GWM 32-40 (not heavy) for poss 
frndshp & travel. | enjoy nature, 
dining out, sincere only. Box 
5893. fii, iste orl ee 


Lkg for musc macho type str guy 
for top man. I'm GWM 38 quiet, 
sincere w/own apt + str stag 
films. Must be discreet. Box 5894. 





Masc wom 23 slim tight bid well 
end sks bodybuilder 4 friend 
massage sex. Make a dream 
come true. Bx 294, 104 Charles 
St. Bos. 


CPL SKS Bi MALES 
Attr cpl both 32 sks well endwd Bi 
males for 1st 3 sum. We live No. of 
Bos but wish to hear from all over. 
Pis be gentle & sinc as we are. Will 
ans all who send pic & tel No pain 
drugs weirdos or other types of 
far outs. Just gentle & caring sex. 
Box 5898 





lacks spec friend 4 real hap- 
piness. Only sinc G/Bi WM 24-35 
reply w/desc, ints, etc. Box 5912. 









Demos 


tech hifi’s 


=" 6 


WALTHANM- 667 Main Street 

BURLINGTON- Vinebrook Plaza 
SHREWSBURY- 304 Turnpike Road 
CAMBRIDGE- 95 First St., Lechmere Square 


LOVELY WRESTLER 
This trim and pretty brunette 
female of 22 years is anxious to 
meet businessmen who ap- 
preciate a strong wrestling mate. 
Please write to Tracey, Box 4636. 
thank you. 

NO ROSE GARDEN 

but this middle aged working man 
offers f'ship, affection, more to 
bored perhaps lonely woman Box 
233 Wellesley 02181. 

GBM 22, 63”, 180 Ibs, moust., 
masc, bright, gdikng intel. M 22- 
32 honest + energetic, for 
friendship, sex & caring. Box 
5857. 























WM 58 5’8 seeks for sexual 
relations WF 40-60 and dining 
out. Will answer all mail phone ok. 
Belmont- Arl area Box 5691 


sincere BIkM seek F twins. 1 am 
gd Ikg all M honest for funtimes. 
Please send phone, pic You won't 
be sorry. Single F welcome also. 
Box 5623 

Bik M seeks F playmates for fun- 
times | am gd looking sincere 
ready&waiting no pros please Box 
§521 


SAVE BIG MONEY. 
Food prices too high? Here’s how 
to cut your bill in half. Send SAS 
envelope to Hunziker 4 Winding 
Brook Rd, Goffstown, NH 03045 


GWM mid 20s 5'10 145 curley br 
hair bl eyes into outdoors & sports 
Big Sox & Celts fan Also love 
music movies P’Town looking for 
new friends for great spring & 
summer Inexp OK Box 5904. 


Cassette Recorders 
Clock Radios 
Car Stereo 
Record Cleaners 


Used Stereo 





Budget 
answering 
service 





825-6700 
24 hr. Service 
$10 monthly. 











LAST TANGO 
WM 26, Europ. studt sks girls 18+ 
fr sgle ecstatic encounter discrn & 
satfacn quarantd. Snd way to con- 
tet, ev. photo. Box 5924. 


Come...Party with us two...My BiF 
roommate and | are trying to find 
a special lady...A BiF under thir- 
ty...To share the good life...We’re 
both in our early 20’s...Quite 
modern, attr & totally un- 
‘inhibited...Wendy & Trisha...104 
Charles 404/Boston, 02114. 
SWM 38 sks att WF w shply btm 
for gv & tk br btm spnkng sess 
Reply to DLD264 310 Franklin St., 
Boston, MA 02110. 





BUXOM & SEXY 
Help me satisfy my yng wife. Sk wl 
endwd Ms over 40. Wife luvs or at- 
tent. Sensual times. Love adven- 
turous enctrs. Send photo. Box 





GWM stu 20 6’ 175 cnsd vy gd-I kg 
sks same for friendship Lk disco, 
movies, dining & travel No fats, 
fems, or freaks. Box 5906. 





BM well enwd wants to meet 
housewifes and couples for 
swinging your place or mine for 
your pleasures. Write for immed 
answer PO Box 91, Bridgewater, 
MA 02324. 

GWM 20's 5'10 160 athletic no! non- 
hairy wibit sks teens 18+— 20's 4 
summer fun B strg acting wi bit 
jock type col stu 1st tmrs ok. Box 
5899. 


GWM 24 5'10 160 smth bod wi bit- 
eqt jock type sks same into jocks 
athletic gear breifs etc Ikng 4 
teem uniforms also. Box 5900. 





Attractive BiF North Shore would 
enjoy meeting woman with style 
and charm for afternoon fun. En- 
joy music, reading, beach. Box 
5421. 


Worc BiWM Clige Sr wshs to meet 
BiWM or SWF for fun, fndshp and 
pos relatshp. I’m vry handsme, in- 
tell 5'10, 150ibs brn hr bl eyes. 
Box'S908.. 25 ie a 


BNDGE 
Sub hndsm WM asks is there a 
true dominate out there who loves 
bndge-skilled in SM w/o the usual 
& unecessary damage bruises? 
Sincere of age 30+ only. Box 521, 
104 Charles St, Boston 02114. 


Cpls wanted for 3sum with well 
endwd SWM 30. Photo available. | 
like Fr photos women in sexy 
lingerie. | can travel Boston, area 
or entertain. Box 404 310 Franklin 
St. Boston, MA 02110. 


EROTIC COUPLE 
Attr W cpl she 24 he 29 seeks cpis 
or groups into swinging. We enjoy 
Fr Gr Photos P.O.Box 99 Ran- 
dolph Mass 02368. 








Sex Hi we are 3M and 2F who on 
thur nites enjoy each other. Want 
to join us? We are bored and new 
people would help. Drop a way to 
contact you. Women or cpis write 
meet one or all POBox 734 Cam- 
bridge Mass 02139 We are into 
Massage for women. 


FIRST IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


We are interested in finding gay 
men & women & bisexual in- 
dividuals who are tired of the 
usual social pasttimes offered by 
the bar scene & private party 
scene. The gay or Bi club idea is 
not a new one but we do think that 
our approach is unique & our 
program has something for 
everyone. Our experience in 
Europe in the realms of bringing 
people together for romance or 
friendship has now blooned in the 
Springtime of Boston with the ex- 
tablishment of our Boston zone 
office. Those of you who are tired 
of the exclusivist nature of many 
gay activities and wish to get to 
know many different types of pep- 
ple who share interests with you in 
addition to being gay or bisexual, 
please contact Zodiac at 734- 
6151, mention this ad and ask 
about our upcoming introductory 
social event. Available 1st come 
ist serve-75 complementary 
tickets, after 75, $5.00 person. If 
you are desirous of a professional 
astrological numberological or 
psychic reading, our specilists in 
these fields can handle your every 
need. 





MBiWM 29 needs. same for talks 
sharing caring meaningful 
relationship you need same send 
info no Box 177 Somerville 02144 


FROBIDDEN FRUIT 
Cpls have you ever thought of ad- 
ding spice to you act by iinviting a 
healthy male into your lives? Disc 
imp. Box §927. 


EPICUREANISM | 
G rls! If you've ever wanted to act 
out your wildest fantasies with a 
30's male, here is a way to contact 
him. Box 5926 





Lad 


tede aa 
C 


Is For 
Couples 
Only 


327-6210 


LARGE LADIES 
Handsome, white, male 40, 
155ibs, 5'9, wants to meet Very 
Bsty ladies for dinners/good 
times, trips, Write Box cy4, 400 
Comm Ave, Bsoion with Photo, 
will answer all. Large or queen 
size ladies are welcome. Don't be 
shy. 











LET ME KISS 

Your early morning hardache 
goodbye! This long-stemmed 
innocent-eyed beauty wants to 
get you Early Risers up and off to 
a good start. Professional men 
find out more. You'll be glad. Box 
5732 


Sub Bi WM 45 discreet clean & 
sincere in wanting to satisfy your 
desires fantasies etc for enjoy- 
ment & fun. Ans all. Box 5937 


VERMONT SWM NEEDS MATE 
Sk SWF to live in VT woods scid 
country area. Must be attr & not 
afraid to get hands dirty, good 
cook, 25 to 30+, like animals be 
open minded. Interested in good 
living? Write to me. Photos ansrd 
first. No fat or disco queens 
Believe in Magic? Write to Ron 
P.O.Box 321 Island Pond VT 
05846 1.30 


St WM 50yrs wants to indulge in 
his fantasy. Would like to mee 


Home Stereo 
Portable Radios 


attr TV or transexual. Discretion 
assured & expected. Box 5936. 
FEMALES POSE NUDE 
Females age 18-25 wtd make big 
money posing for Itl magazine 
coll. students ndd write to Photo 
POBox 357 Westside sta Worc 
MA 01602 
Prof SWM sks y young SWF. Sk an 
attr girl w a curvy big backside. 
Am trim athletic successful 
bachelor Box 5935 
WM sks huge busted F for 
friendship modeling & good times 


PO Box 214 Morningdale Mass 
01530 send photo-please no pros 


2 
PRICE 


The Boston 


Phoenix 
Classifieds 


On Sale Now 


call 


267-1234 


for details _ 





















ANGEL 
Scientist 51 would like to meet an 
attractive girl in her 30's or low 
40's who prefers the old fashioned 
relationship of the dominant bur 
considerate gentleman and the 
dependant but unselfish 
gentlewoman. Must not smoke, 
drink, or be obese. Should have a 
mature set of values and ap- 
preciate the simple beauties of 
life. Race, color or creed are not 
important. Please reply_honestly 
in depth with photo. | will answer 
promptly with mine. Charlie, P.O. 
Box 180, Bedford Ma 01730__ 
W bus ex wants to meet intel jib 


mid aged W for full relations. En- 
joy before it's too late. Box 5933 


FANTASIES 

BiWM 28 gdlkg str act is Ikg 4 F or 
cpl to explore mutual fanta milld 
B&D ws photos etc. Possible 
relationship with right F. Pls dis- 
cribe your fanta phon photo ans 
first PO Box 434 Weston N.H. _ 
GWM 50 will give hot bj to sexy 
men + take it in the rr. No recip 
nec. Am hot for it! POBox 312 
hanover N bhampshire 03755. 


- FURTRAPPERS | 

Attr Dominant WF asks 
successful men; do u have a fan- 
tasy? No matter how bizarre I'll 
fulfill it. U owe it 2 yourself 2 try 
B&D, Humiliation, forced or. s., 
whpng, ws, & much more. 
Discrete. 1 only answer compl. 
name, address, & fone No. Box 
5836. 








BOX 
INQUIRIES 
NEW HOURS 


For box maii inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
daily. Box mail may be 
picked up between 9 
a.m.-6 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 














PERSONAL SERVICES 





ESCORTS 


Tony and Greg .. 





. 266-8521. 
Masc well bit Dick 262-5513. 


RICK ENTERTAINS 
THE 
DISCRIMINATING 


Serious Inquiries Only. 
Call 401-467-7786 
evenings after 9 pm 














Women only. Michael 891- 7685. 


GWM 31 escart “avail 2 U! 776- 
9045. 





DISTINGUISHED 
ESCORT SERVICE 


Today's escort plays a variety of 
roles; Quality companion, attrac- 
tive public partner, and some- 
times more. A complement for the 
person who hires one. 


CALL 899-4358 











GENTLEMEN’S 
WORKSHOP 
ESCORTS INC. 


Services rendered for 
all occasions, for the 
distinguished busi- 
nessman and busi- 
ness woman. Hotels, of 
offices, and resi- 
dences. Outcalls only 
GIA 


324-1556 











MASSAGE 


Massage by Joe Men only Till 9 
pm 247-1660 Versitile. 





Body-buiider will massage men 
only. Call anytime, 625-7256 
Outcall servicing No Shore & So 
Shore areas 24 hrs. 588-3983. 


Ron/Russ massage 266-2932. 


Massage by 6’ 180 Ib SWM 625-1 
938 


Let a pretty girl massage away 
your troubles Bos & Camb. Out- 
calls only 262-2299. 


Massage by Gretchen. Call 


2663589. 
Healing massage for all. Call Rae 
232- 4829. Rates neg. 
Gdikng GWM 20 will give a 
massage to remember 267-2753 
Ryan. 


SUPER MASSAGE 
Dressed to please. 569-0664. 


“THE ULTIMATE” 
WE KNEAD YOU 
The Touch that Relaxes 
STEAM-SAUNA 
WHIRLPOOL 
1675 MASS. AVE., 
CAMBRIDGE 547-9179 
WIDE SCREEN TV 


KEVIN 
Shiatzu reavege 266-4885. 
When you're tense and wonder 
where to go - the Best - 277-3590. 














Fenway Pk GWM Paul 267- 1410 


GWM DANA 536- 0938. 


For a relaxing massage and trips 
to Platos Swing Club in N.Y.C.- 
Suzie at 201-568-1539. 


COME PLAY WITH 
US 
AT 
BACHELORS 
QUARTERS II 
HEALTH CLUB 


e 
PROFESSIONAL 
MASSAGE 
for MEN BY WOMEN 
SAUNA, GAME ROOM, 
THERAPEUTIC 
WHIRLPOOL 
RELAXING LOUNGE 
WIDE SCREEN T.V. 


25 BROAD ST. 
PAWTUCKET, R.I. 
(401) 728-6310 





























GWM outcall opis gays 536- 4388 





Visit Ivly Erica 5°10, bik hr, blue- 
eyed, 130 Ib Mdl & massage. 21 
yr. Conv. dtn loc. Anytime. 523- 
8697 


Le 


PLEASURE SEEKERS 


Experience an exciting erotic 
massage by one of our 
shapely, well-endowed young 
ladies. At your convenience: 
Hotel, Office, or Home. 


For Appointment Call: 
935-7674 
266-8897 


All calls will be verified. 
Open 10 a.m. to 3 a.m. 
Outcall Service Only! 
EXTRA!! COUPLES 
ACCOMMODATED 


VISA 
SST 


DAVE IS BACK 
FROM HAWAII 


Athletic male — x-surfer has 
returned to Boston to escort, 
model and massage. Past 
client special. Outcalls. — 


incalls. 
426-8063 


MANDALA 


OUTCALL 
MASSAGE 
967-4835 


MASSAGE OF 
PLEASURE 
leisure body massage. 
Complete discreet 
surroundings 
Call Jean 


at 
482-6420 


Sensual mass for sincere women 
only 18+ in or out Tom 266- 2333. 


Fall Riv Taunton area , Sheba & 
Outcalls. 298- 3644 a ver ] 


Diane want to massage & fulfill 
your fantasies 823-5258. 


WILD HOT What you want is what you get. 
& LUSCIOUS | 244-2960 out ous 
MASSAGE Neil would like to talk with, meet 


and massage all women, but only 
women. Call Neil anytime 262- ° 
Palace of fun by lovely = 
masseuse with French- 
English-Greek extras 
in my exquisite Copley 
Sq. Apt. 


Sensuality assured ailments 
cured, Candy or Cookie anytime. 
Blonde or brunette, in or outcall. 
262-5183 Massage Fr. 




















GWM 21 masc well bit will rub U 
the right way. Michael 536-8730. 





HOUR LONG- 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 
MASTERCHARGE AND 
VISA 
NOW ACCEPTED 
Where the Supreme Art of 
Relaxation Is Practiced. 


STRIKE YOUR FANCY 


Mellifluous massage. You 
cant strike out with these 
curves. Team up _with your 
choice of 2 leisurely ladies 
Near Fenway Park. Discre- 
tion assured and expected. 
Seven days 9-4. Inquire 
262-2265 


D FOR DIANNE 
Delightful, Discreet Auburn haired 
beauty. 277-3599. 


MASSAGE 
Men get your MASSAGE at 
ELFIE’S GARDEN OF EDEN. 





























JAY 


Young collegiate 


JOYOUS 





male. 
Incalls & Outcalls. 


267-8774 














MISTRESS JOANNE 
IS BACK FOR 
2 WEEKS ONLY 
Complete S&M - B&D 


Newton: open 7 days, 9-9 
965-1066 
965-5535 


MASSAGE BY TRACY 
Looking forward to seeing old 











266-8962 


Spring fever? Massage by Tina. 
Call 566- 3694. 











Carol Incalls only. 265- “4594 


Expert Swedish, Powder, or 
Russian Oakleaf Massage. 
Unlimited use of sauna and 
steam room. Come to 64 
Middiesex Tpk., Burlington or 


call: 
272-8660 


MASSAGE 


Hour jong and total body. 
Know the beauty of total 
relaxation in a comfortable 
friendly environment. We're 


‘dedicated and expert in the 


Massage by Nicki 492-7668 friends as well as a few new ones. 
If you enjoy taking your time 
relaxing and getting to know one 
another, then you're for me. Call 
603-888-6557. 


New Hours: Mon.-Sat. 
11 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 


Ask for our 
EVERYDAY SPECIAL 


techniques and art of mas- 
sage: We're open seven days 
a week, 9 to 9. Convenient 
Suburban location. Call 
LINDA'S 965-1066 or “965- 
5535. 


Worcester & Lowell area a 34 yrs 
old WM massage to females & 
cpls send phone to Box 2313 
Littleton MA 01460 


Saree massages. Act out fan- 
Male model & masseurs 24 hr ser- tasies. 
vice, outcaills only, Tel 569- 4008. 266-8962 

















Luxurious massage Boston. Out- 
calls only. 232-3391. 
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Get the feel you want from a 
massage. Call Dyann Mon-Fri 
10am- -4pm. 731-8324. 








GENTLEMEN 


Dynamite, delightful, . Discreet. 
Box 5913 


MASSAGE 
BY JEFF 


Academy Award 
Recipient 


Special Award 
sound Editing 


Relaxing Massage 628- 1176 


RELAX & ENJOY 
Massage:Lacey at 367-3454. 


227-0772 











FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA 


Black Sidllon 


“THE BLACK STALLION” Starring KELLY RENO » TERI GARR * CLARENCE MUSE + HOYT AXTON 

MICHAEL HIGGINS and MICKEY ROONEY Musicby CARMINE COPPOLA Editor ROBERT DALVA 

Director of Photography CALEB DESCHANEL Scree nplay by MELISSA MATHISON « JEANNE ROSENBERG 

and WILLIAM D. WITTLIFF Based on the novel by WALTER FARLEY Executive Producer FRANCIS COPPOLA 
Produced by FRED ROOS and TOM STERNBERG Directed by CARROLL BALLARD 


oo [ DOLBY STEREO |” Fron ZOETROPE STUDIOS fechnicolor® GENERAL AUDIENCES T United Artists 


iM SELECTED THEATRES Copyright © 1980 United Artists Corporation. All rights reserved A Transamerica Company 





PLEASURE 


Are you a real gentleman de- 
siring a totally relaxing mas- 
Sage with an attractive 
Brunette young lady in a tran- 
quil setting? 


783-5156 





UNLIMITED 
PLEASURES 
BY LILA & ANGIE 
For complete massage & en- 
joyment don't let your fingers 
slow you down. I'm as close 
as 7 digits away. Sincere only. 


266-7183 


OAMPAS.® 

















elaxation 
i rue 


“One of New England’s 
plushest clubs.”’ 





AMY’S 
MASSAGE 


A relaxing and soothing mas- 
sage you'll never forget or re- 
gret. Call from 10 AM to 8 PM. 
Ask for Amy. 

232-3505 


. luxury for gentleman 
Fifteen masseuses. Major 
credit cards accepted. Im- 
perial body annointment and 
bubble baths, mineral springs 
whirlpool. Finnish Hot Rock 
Sauna. Ultraviolet tanning 
lamps, relaxation lounge, and 
tomplimentary beverage and 
massage. Let the games begin!!! 

















$7 off between 10 am-12 noon 


Open 10:00 a.m.-1:00 a.m. 
7 days a week. 
EL 212 Central St. 


. ; Downtown Lowell. 


Call 459-0191, Park Female masseuse wanted for a 
‘ on Hurd Street. private club. Call Bill 9:30 AM to 
a 6:30 Pm Mon-Sat 1 603-434-2006 


Buy the 2-Week Guarantee. It Runs til It Works. 


For Apt. ads, circle one location: ; & 
Allston, Back Bay, Beacon Hill, Boston, Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Jamaica Plain, Somerville, Watertown, Suburban. Commercial 
x at $3.00__ 
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SHOWCASE 


WOBURN 
933-5330 
RT.128 NEAR 93 


SACK CINEMA SHOWCASE 


NATICK 


237-5840 ROUTE 9 
OPP. SHOPPERS’ WLD. 


SACK 


BEACON HILL 


1 BEACON at TREMONT 
BOSTON 723-8110 


ACADEMY TWIN 
CINEM 
NEWTON CENTRE 
332-2524 


DANGERS : 


2100 
EXIT eve OFF RT. 128 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PERSON TO PERSON RATE: $2 FOR4 LINES $2.75 buys box number service for 4 weeks 
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MAIL TO Cen x CLASSIFIED DEPT., 367 NEWBURY ST., 


ADS MAY BE Classified Office: 367 Newbury St., Corner of Newbury St. & Mass. Ave., Mon-Fri. 8:30-6 
N BOSTON: NEXT DOOR: Sunny Corner Farms, 359 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. until 2 AM 
PLACED AT: iN CAMBRIDGE: Tech HiFi 38 Boylston Street, Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard Sq.) 
Deadline for all drop-off points is 2:30 Thurs. 
To phone in a Classified 
ad, please call 267-1234 


ABSOLUTE DEADLINE — 5:30 THURS. 


ALL CLAIMS FOR ADVERTISING ERRORS MUST BE MADE WITHIN 7 DAYS 
FROM DATE OF PUBLICATION. 


DEADLINE FOR CHANGES AND CANCELLATIONS IS 4:30 TUES. 
No changes can be made in guarantee ads after the first two printings. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 02115 267-1234 


NOTE: When placing classified ads through the mail or drop-off 
points, DO NOT SEND CASH. Checks or money orders only. 
Cancelled checks or money orders or register receipts MUST ac- 
company ALL refund requests. 

*THE GUARANTEE: If your ad in the Apartments, For Sale, 

Roommates, Cars, cycles, Free/Trade, Housemates, Musical In- 
struments, Pets, Rides, A/V, Studios, Seasonal Rentals, Travel or 
Wanted categories doesn’t work after you've bought it in advance 
for two consecutive weeks we will keep running the same ad 
FREE until it works. All you have to do is call us by WEDNESDAY 
during the week of the ad’s second appearance (and every suc- 
cessive week by WEDNESDAY) & tell us to rerun the same ad. You 
must call EVERY week — missing a week voids the Guarantee 
Cancellations, changes & corrections must be made by TUES- 
DAY of the week of the ad's first appearance. (No change in 
Guarantee ads after this time.) 

NOTE: Guaranteed ads cancelled after the first publication will re- 
ceive a refund of one-half the balance of the second week 





To place a Job Opportunity ad, 

please cali Chris Taylor 538-5390, x 474 
or Rob Mitchell, x 554 

in PERSONALS and PERSON TO PERSON only: Only our boxes and P.O. boxes 
may be used if you desire a response. Phone numbers and addresses are not ac- 
ceptable and will result in rejection of your ad 

The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject advertising which may re- 
sult in legal action or which we consider to be in poor taste. We also reserve the 
right to determine category placement and suitability. For your protection, all 
advertisers must enciose full name, address and telephone number. This infor- 
vertisers may pick up mail at our office 9-5 weekdays. Mail is held for 3 weeks mation is strictly confidential; however, we cannot print your ad without it. The 
after the lasi time the box number appears in the ad and will be forwarded if @ Boston Phoenix has no control over classified advertisers. Hence, we cannot as- 
large self-addressed stamped envelope accompanied the ad sure you that your inquiry will be answered or that the product or service is ac- 
a box should address their replies to Box c/o cCurately presented 

Boston, Mass. 02115 PLEASE NOTE! No ad will be accepted without an individuai’s phone number. 


BOX NUMBERS: Service charge is $2.75 for each week the box is advertised. Ad- 
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Expand Your Stereo 
System with These 
Great Component Values 
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SAVE 40.00 
PIONEER *20 WATT STEREO RECEIVER-Features twin 
independent power meters and tuning meter for accurate FM/ 
AM tuning, bass, treble, tone control, hook-up for 2 sets of 
speakers. *20 watts RMS per channel at 8 ohms from 20-20kHz 
at 0.3% THD. 
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KENWOOD *40 WATT RECEIVER-Has DC SAVE 50.00 SANSUI *75 WATT RECEIVER-Has pure SAVE 80.00 
amp for clean sound, FET front end for quality power DC amplification, digital quartz-locked 

FM reception. *40 watts/Ch, 20-20kHz, at 8 249° tuning, digital frequency read-out. *75 watts/ 49988 
ohms, 0.05% THD. Has high filter, FM muting, Ch, 20-20kHz at 8 ohms, 0.03% THD, 2 tape 

2 tuning meters. monitors. Reg. 579.88 


KOSS CLOSED 
CUSHION HEAD- 
PHONE-Has volume 
control on each ear- 
cup. Adjustable cush- 
ioned cover. 


SAVE 10.00 


24% 


‘Reg. 34.88 



































PIONEER HEAD- 
PHONES-Voiume 
controls, polyester 
film diaphram for 
rich dynamic sound. 

















PIONEER BELT-DRIVE TURNTABLE W//;AR 25 SPEAKER SYSTEM-2 way acoustic} } 
AUDIO TECHNICA CARTRIDGE-Offers| suspension speaker with vertical driver array.| Sta J . SAVE 14.00 
udiophile performance at a budget price. | 8’’ woofer & 1%" tweeter. Gives crisp, accurate en) ae 

Manual operation, cueing lever, dust cover.} sound reproduction at a budget price. 


“se B98 ene 2/1498 


CONVENIENT STORE HOURS: CAMBRIDGE, Mon. thru Fri., 10 A.M. to 
9:30 P.M., Sat., 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., FRAMINGHAM, SPRINGFIELD, 
DEDHAM, Mon. thru Sat., 10 A.M. to 9:30 P.M., DANVERS, Mon. thru 
Sat., 9:30 A.M. to 9:30 P.M., MANCHESTER, N.H., Mon. thru Sat., 9:30 
A.M. to 9:30 P.M., Sun., 12 Noon to 6 P.M. 


Sale prices in effect thru April 26 



































BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ARTS 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The eyes 
have it 


by Kenneth Baker 
C ontemporary painting has become so infused 


with non-pictorial thinking that it is easy to 

forget that paintings exist for the sake of being 
seen. A powerful reminder is the Fogg Museum's 
stunning current show, “Wonders of the Age: Master- 
pieces of Early Safavid Painting” (through May 18). 

Unless you happen to know 16th-century Persian 
culture well, or until you read the show’s handsome 
catalogue, looking will be your only access to the 
amazing images assembled here. It is the nature of the 
pictures that makes this commonplace fact something 
special. For the art produced under the patronage of the 
Safavid Persian dynasty achieved the tacit aim of much 
ambitious Western art: to be visually inexhaustible. If 
looking at the paintings themselves does not convince 
you, then you will surely be convinced by the huge 
Polaroid magnifications of pictorial details from the 
show that hang outside the main gallery. 

Contemporary painters have little to envy in the lives 
and working conditions of most of their historical 
predecessors. But there is much evidence that the lives 
of painters in the Persian court were, by our standards, 
ideal for the production of refined and deeply felt 
works. The Safavid rulers took a personal interest in 
the execution of major works under their patronage, 
and seemed to appreciate that peace of mind was essen- 
tial to the making of dazzling miniature images. Conse- 
quently, the material security (even luxury) of court 
artists was assured, as long as their services were 
important to the shah, and many pictorial projects took 
years to complete. 

A limited number of miniature paintings of supreme 
quality have survived, and, until the unveiling of this 
show, in London, very few people had access to them at 
all. This exhibition is thus a major event, making 
public, for a time, treasures originally intended for 
inner circles of privilege — and still preserved within 
them. 

Whether or not you are conversant with modern 
Western painting, you will be amazed at the feats of 
miniaturization in every image here. Learning to make 
brushes from squirrel or cat Bairs (and pigments from 
all sorts of organic and mineral materials) was part of 
the Persian painter's craft. And the perfection of that 
craft was the illusion that no decipherable procedure 
could have produced images of such minute detail and 
sparkling clarity. Perhaps the real affinity between 
these miniature images and the Western painting tradi- 
tion is in the fact that both kinds of painting are 
intended to produce the impression of an autonomous, 
self-contained world. This is an impression sustained in 
even the most fanciful of the Safavid paintings, and, 
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arguably, even in the “abstractly” directed opening 
pages of Shah Tahmasp’s Book of Kings. One of the 
ways the sense of a whole inner world is secured is by 
having an image spill deliriously over the edge of the 
painted frame that conventionally surrounds most of 
these images. Look, for example, at the way the 
coursing landscape exceeds the frame in the magni- 
ficent ‘‘Court of the Gayumars.”’ Here, gnarled rocks 
and writhing vegetation loom across the frame, looking 
like the profile of a tiny planet. 

Fantasy and realism blend in these paintings as 
almogt nowhere in Western painting, partly because 
verisimilitude is not the first premise of Persian art. 
Decoration is perhaps the primary value here, to which 
even realism is finally subordinated. To find a parallel 
in Western art to the way fantastic figures are merged 
with landscape in Persian miniatures, we might look to 
such odd episodes as Max Ernst’s paintings in the 
manner of ‘Europe After the Rain,” or Pavel Tchelit- 
chew’s “Hide and Seek.” 

Fantasy and realism coexist in the miniatures without 
contradicting each other as they usually do in Western 
painting. The same image whose landscape setting 
writhes with hidden grotesques may also contain a 
convincingly differentiated cast of human characters. 
Scenes of battle are sometimes rendered with a visceral 








fidelity that seems to undermine the aesthetic radiance 
of an image, as in ‘The First ‘Joust of the Rooks’: 
Fariburz Against Kalbad,” with the loser being cleaved 
from head to waist. But again, the minuteness of the 
image tempers the horror of bloodshed, even as it inten- 
sifies the hallucinatory quality of what we see. 

In Western painting, the kind of detail common to 
these miniatures is usually in the service of realism. 
Here, however, the inexhaustible texture of appear- 
ances produces a dreamlike sensation. It is easy to 
become exhausted looking at these paintings, as they 
always seem to be beyond the capacities of the naked 
eye. (The Fogg is making magnifying lenses available to 
spectators.) ‘Wonders of the Age” is a show that 
cannot be taken in at a single viewing. As installed in 
the Fogg’s main exhibition galleries, it is surely one of 
the finest shows of the season. Its title is more appro- 
priate than it may sound, for wonderment is the most 
natural and frequent response you are likely to have to 
the feats of decoration assembled here. You seem to be 
seeing the impossible again and again, and you may 
come away wondering what might count as a flaw in 
works so highly wrought as these. ‘Wonder of the 
Age’”’ is a test of our curiosity, our appetite for seeing, 
not of critical acumen. Its pleasures, for the curious 
viewer, are inestimable. 
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From the 


horse’s mouth 


Elizabeth Ashley handles the press 


by John Engstrom 


iT | id you all just come here to 
D eat, or is there something you 
want to know?” Thus did a 
very disgruntled Elizabeth Ashley, 
flouncing into her seat and slapping a 
pack of Marlboros onto the table, begin 
her press conference. The ‘‘actor-ette,”’ as 
she terms herself, has forsworn inter- 
views until her 50th birthday (although, 
contradicting herself, she granted one to 
the Globe just last week, and she’s only 
40). But she did, on this occasion, conde- 
scend to meet the press en masse in Piaf’s 
cafe beneath the Wilbur Theater, where 
she is currently starring in a Broadway- 
bound ‘psychological thriller’ entitled 
Hide and Seek. 

Ashley confessed surprise at discover- 
ing that actors do indeed give news con- 
ferences. ‘I thought,” she said, in her dis- 
tinctive Southern drawl, “those were 
given by politicos and people in con- 
struction businesses explaining why all 
these people died when the building col- 
lapsed.”” The woman herself did not seem 
close to collapse; but she did appear tired, 
and her lean, silky voice sounded frayed 
from overuse. Even so, she looked a vi- 
sion of goddessy pulchritude, with her 
permanently weary feline eyes drooping a 
la Dietrich, her auburn hair bouncing 
every which way, and her lithe form clad 
in a loose blouse, tie, vest, and sweeping 
skirts. 





For Carolyn Clay’s review of “Hide 
and Seek,” see page 5. 





At times she seemed somewhat disori- 
ented; perhaps she was overwhelmed by 
the sophistication of the questions fired 
at her by the local press. For instance, 
Herald gossip columnist Norma Nathan 
asked how she felt about playing, as she 
does in Hide and Seek, a very pregnant 
woman — “certainly an unattractive, 
difficult role.’’ Ashley shot back: ‘You 
don’t find pregnant women attractive? 
Perhaps that’s a generation gap between 
you and I. My generation . . . discovered 
that not only was sex okay, it was pretty, 
and that not only were our bodies okay, 
they were pretty .... You can take your 
ooga-booga super-butch macho man, .and 
most of the time people follow. pregnant 
ladies around, supermarkets ...,. Preg: 
nancy,” Ashley: continued, gesturing 
with such fervor that the table, teacups, 
and microphone trembled, ‘‘is a particu- 
lar, primal, animal place that a female is 
in that has a mystique and fascination for 
every living creature. Even your dog and 
cat treat you different when you're 
knocked up .... There was a time when 
pregnant women weren’t supposed to go 
out of the house, but now we have T- 
shirts that say, ‘Knocked-up ladies do 
Ct 

Less amusing, however, was Ashley’s 
confrontation with a Gay Community 
News reporter who hadn’t the slightest 
bit of interest in Hide and Seek but was 
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incensed by the film Windows, in which 
Ashley plays a psychopathic lesbian. Its 
Boston premiere last week was picketed 
by 600 gay protesters, and the reporter 
demanded to know why Ashley agreed to 
play in it. The actress replied, utterly 
without apology, that she had not seen 
Windows except in rough cut; that she 
did the film out of admiration for cinema- 
tographer Gordon Willis, who directed it; 
that the (alleged) anti-homosexual bias 
was nowhere apparent in the shooting 
script, most of which was written in the 
course of filming. Most important, Ash- 
ley explained, was that she had not even 
considered the issue of sexuality when 
she accepted the role, because ‘‘that was 
not nearly so interesting to me as a 
woman who is psychotic and obsessed 
way beyond the point of gender .... 
Now, if the lesbians choose to identify 
with that, that is their problem; I’d have 
thought they were a little more ad- 
vanced, but if they’re not, it’s not my 
problem.” 

Such remarks indicate that Ashley is 
breezily indifferent to politics, at least in- 
sofar as they relate to her work. As a 
woman, she seems unconcerned about the 
dearth of interesting female roles; 
furthermore, she could not care less about 
approaching middle age — ‘Chicks my 
age are pulling a lot more dudes than 
chicks 20.’’ She does feel, however, that 
women’s roles reflect their participation 
in society; and that now, as women are 
portrayed in the mass media, ‘‘it’s al- 
ways the woman over 40 who is either 
Lassie’s mother or Mom baking apple pie 
in the kitchen. Well, in our culture we no 











Elizabeth Ashley 


longer have Lassie’s mother, and it seems 
to me that in the present sociological and 
economic conditions of Western culture, 
women 40 and over become much more 
actually valuable .... 

‘‘T remember a few years back, when all 
the femi-nettes were whimpering and 
whining and caterwauling because why 
wasn’t anybody telling the story of their 
problems? Well, then, all of a sudden 
women’s troubles got hot, so we had this 
whole rash of movies about women’s 
problems, most of which bored the tail 
OFT TRE wicae 

Considering Ashley's dismissal of fem- 
inism and feminist art, it’s perhaps fit- 
ting that she distinguished herself play- 
ing unliberated, if sometimes sensually 
overwhelming, women in such vehicles as 
the film of Harold Robbins’s The Car- 
petbaggers, and the Broadway produc- 








tions of Take Her, She’s Mine (for which 
she won a Tony, at 21) and Barefoot in 
the Park (which Neil Simon wrote for 
her). Lately, however, she has distin- 
guished herself in revivals, notably of Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof, in which she tri- 
umphed as Maggie. Although she glow- 
ingly recalls this production as a “‘priv- 
ileged moment — you only get one of 
those in a lifetime’’ — she now shuns re- 
vivals, and drips contempt for what she 
calls ‘BIT’ or Boring Institutional Thea- 
ter — “effete, elitist theater — I just loathe 
it!’” Which may account for her choice of 
Hide and Seek, a thriller tailored to popu- 
lar taste. Ashley, while lambasting critics 
and ‘‘media-heads,” reserves her respect 
for audiences, to whom she refuses to 
pander. ‘There are still a few things the 
old tart can be seduced by,” she asserts, 
“but an audience isn’t one of them.” 





by Glenn W. Erickson 


Ordinary people seem not to realize 
that those who really apply themselves 
in the right. way to philosophy are 
directly and of their own accord prepar- 
ing themselves for dying and death. If 
this is true, and they have actually been 
looking forward to death all their lives, 
it would of course be absurd to be 
troubled when the thing comes for 
which they have been so long pre- 
paring and looking forward. 

— Plato, Phaedo 64 


hen Jean-Paul Sartre died last 
week, it was at an ebb in the 
attention we paid to him. Old 


age and near-blindness had finally made 
of this lucid and prodigious intellect a 
semi-private figure, an individual far- 
ther from the events of his time than he 
had been in the last third of a century. 
But no passage of time can divorce him 
from the world he influenced so 
profoundly; he has, in his own life, al- 
ready triumphed over time. Taught by 
the great figures of the early 1900s, 
friendly or contentious contemporary of 
the giants of mid-century, and ines- 
capable influence on his own survivors, 
Sartre has made our time his own. 
Charles de Gaulle, hardly Sartre’s idea 
of a 20th-century Napoleon, saw him 
correctly as a 20th-century philosophe: 
Sartre is our Voltaire. 

He rose to this eminence after World 
War II, as the leader, along with Albert 
Camus, of the ‘‘second lost genera- 
tion.” As existentialisme became part of 
the universal vocabular?, both men 
achieved spectacular literary success 
with their novels, plays, and essays. 

The source of the appeal that made 
existentialism an international cultural 
movement lay in its emotional am- 
bivalence. On the one hand, its pes- 
simistic concern with the limits of 
human experience — desire, despair, 
death — made sense to a world that had 
lived through its second world war in 30 
years. On the other, its optimistic in- 
sistence that men choose their own 


destinies answered the need to begin 
and build anew. Existentialism, Sartre 
would explain, is a humanism because it 
asserts that men are what they make of 
themselves, and are responsible to noth- 
ing but themselves and each other. “In 
man and man alone,” he wrote, ‘‘ex- 
istence precedes essence.” This posi- 
tion reverses the metaphysical tradition 
initiated by Plato nearly 24 centuries be- 
fore; that tradition had always main- 
tained that human nature is determined 
in its essential character, prior to any 
human’s concrete, individual existence. 
Sartre was the prophet of man’s hope, 


’ Godless but not nihilistic, and the 


nemesis of fixity in our world views — 
Christian, scientific, or communist. 
These views of man err because each of 
us is. ‘condemned to freedom,” forced 
to choose the values we will live by, 
either from among the several current 
ideologies or from a new standpoint that 
we are canny enough to attain. For him- 
self, Sartre fashioned, out of the best 
ideas of our age, an image of man in 
stark affirmation of our radical free- 
dom. 
* * * 

Sartre was born in Paris 75 years ago, 
the son of a naval officer and a niece of 
Albert Schweitzer’s (a connection with 
Judaism that would give much of his 


—writing, and particularly his 1946 essay 


““Anti-Semite and Jew,” an edge of 
poignancy). In a sketch of his child- 
hood in Words, he would claim that, 
since his father had died when he was 
not yet two, he had no Qedipal com- 
plex; he would also explain that he 
began composing short novels at the age 
of six ‘‘out of a need to justify my ex- 
istence.”’ 

Simone de Beauvoir, the pioneer of 
feminism, who was his’ long-time in- 
timate, recalls the Sartre she met just 
after he graduated from the prestigious 
Ecole Normale Superieure, in 1928: 
“All his experiments were to benefit his 
writing, and he would sweep aside all 
experiences which would in any way , 


Jean-Paul Sartre, 1905-1980 


detract from it .... Sartre argued that 
when someone had something impor- 
tant to tell the world, it was criminal to 
waste one’s energies on other occupa- 
tions. The work of art or literature was, 
in his view, an absolute end in itself; 
and it was even — though he never said 
so, I was sure he believed this — the be- 
all and end-all of the entire universe.”’ 
For the next 15 years, on and off, Sar- 
tre would teach philosophy in a number 
of lycees, both in Paris and elsewhere, 
and travel extensively abroad. From 
1933 to 1935, he studied in Germany, 
where he met Martin Heidegger. He was 
drafted in 1939, and soon thereafter 
captured by the Germans; after the 
1940 armistice, he effected his release 
with the help of forged papers and re- 
turned clandestinely to Paris. He was 
active in the Resistance, and his sense of 
incontrovertible freedom derived in part 
from this experience: ‘Exile, captivity, 
and especially death (which we usually 
shrink from facing in all happier days) 
became for us the habitual objects of 
our concern .... At every instant we 
lived up to the full sense of this com- 
monplace little phrase: ‘Man is mortal!’ 
And the choice that each of us made of 
this life was an authentic choice be- 
cause it was made face-to-face with 
death, because it could always have 
been expressed in these terms: ‘Rather 
death than ....’ And here I am not 
speaking of the elite among us who 
were real Resistance, but of all French- 
men who, at every hour of the night and 
day throughout four years, answered 
No.” 
Sartre’s career as an editor and jour- 
nalist began in 1945, when, in conjunc- 
tion with Beauvoir and Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty, he founded Les Temps 
Modernes. But he was always a most 
versatile and prolific writer — novelist, 
dramatist, critic, psychologist, 
biographer, and political essayist, as 
well as philosopher. Most of all, he will 
be remembered as a brilliant thinker: he 
took German philosophy off the shelf 

















The words of the profits 


Ray Mungo explains his ways and means 


by Michael Matza 


ay Mungo looked around the 
R trendy Cambridge restaurant with 

the Humphrey Bogart motif, took 
a delicate drag on one of the brown cigar- 
ettes that he re-lights each time it goes 
out, and let the smoke curl diabolically 
along the side of his face. “I’ve been 
thinking of moving back to Boston so I 
can demolish the president of Boston 
University,” he said. ‘He’s utterly be- 
yond embarrassment, but there’s got to 
be a way to drive him crazy and I’m go- 
ing to find it.’ 

It was a flashy opening to what would 
be a rambling interview, but it recalled 
the glory years for Mungo, whose fire- 
breathing editorials in the BU News set 
that campus aflame in the ‘60s. Under 
Mungo’s aggressive editorship, the for- 
merly innocuous student rag tackled the 
issues of the day. Drug laws, abortion, 
the draft, ROTC, the Vietnam war, the 
proposed impeachment of Lyndon John- 
son — nothing was beyond the pale. 
Then, as now, his intention was the same: 
to tell a crazy-making story boldly. 

What comes across about Mungo the 
moment you meet him is his reverence for 
autobiography, his belief that his own 
story, told faithfully, is more instructive 
about the evolution of the children of the 
‘60s than the detached and random pro- 
nouncements of other post-Aquarian-age 
authors. Clearly, Mungo would rather 
march in the passing parade than com- 
ment on it. Yet, his energy as a writer and 
a thinker is boundless; since 1963, al- 
most no aspect of his life has gone un- 
chronicled. In Famous Long Ago, Mungo 
regaled us with tales from his stint as co- 
founder of Liberation News Service 
(LNS), a radical alternative to the pre- 
dictable pap from Associated Press and 





Clif Garboden 


Ray Mungo 


United Press International. Based in a 
Washington, DC, house that was almost 


literally sacrificed to the “struggle” and 
later in New York City, LNS went down 
in flames, a victim — like so many ideas of 
the ‘60s and Nixon ’70s — of the inter- 
necine conflicts that hungry lefties can 
fabricate out of thin air. In Total Loss 
Farm: A Year in the Life, Mungo de- 
tailed his decision to adopt the putatively 
simpler life of a communard on a Ver- 
mont farm. At 22, he had discovered the 
crushing truth: ‘The movement had be- 
come my enemy; the movement was not 
flowers and doves and spontaneity, but 


another vicious system, the seed of a 
heartless bureaucracy, a minority party 
vying for power rather than peace.”’ As 
self-evident and trite as that insight seems 
today, it was a painful and original 
thought in 1970. 

In the intervening years, Mungo has 
knocked off five books and a screenplay, 
traversing this continent and a few others 
in the process. Clearly, journalism has 
been his ticket to ride. And, to hear him 
tell it, he’s been a happy pilgrim. Jour- 
nalism was his escape from the Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, mill town in which 
he grew up. His mother, a career em- 








peat and | gave Te tothe world in a concrete, 


» imaginative form. 
Gabriel Marcel has called Sartre.” "a 


_ degenerate disciple of Heidegger,’ and 
‘indeed the author of Being and Time 
contributed more to Sartre’s philosophy 
‘than did anyone else. Like Heidegger, 
Sartre combined the philosophy of ex- 
istence developed by Kierkegaard and 
‘Nietzsche with the phenomenological 
method of Edmund. Husserl, which 
seeks to describe things in shelt es- 
sential nature. In short, Sartre taught 
German philosophy to speak French. 

~ And though his philosophical ideas 
were Jar ly derivative, the lucidity of 
his ‘dike 


sources. In his major 
work, Being and Nothingness (1943), 


- Sartre leaps from general dichotomies to _ 


‘concrete anecdotes and descriptions as 
though these were not merely illustra- 
tions but steps in the argument itself. . 
This gift for embodying the abstract 
and universal in the concrete and par- 
ticular gave his thinking a relevance to 
everyday life rarely seen in philosophy. 
Consider how he captures the idea of 
“bad faith,’” which is to deny our 
responsibility for affirming or rejecting 
‘our present situation, in the example of 
the coquette who neither pushes her ad- 
mirer’s hand away nor acknowledges its 
pressure on hers. 

As a critic and theorist of literature, 


_ Sartre is remembered most for a 1947 


manifesto, “‘What Is Literature?” In this 
seminal statement of the ‘‘new 
literature,’ he develops the theory of 
engagement, calling for writers to ad- 
dress the decisive issues of their day. 
Quite aside from his own experience of 
war and political action, Sartre may 
have had two writers in particular in 
mind: Paul Nizan, a long-time friend 
and a Communist who had been 
murdered in 1940, and Jean Genet, who 
was delivered from life imprisonment 
by Sartre’s eloquence. His sense of his 
own engagement would later lead him 
-to decline the 1964 Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature, on the grounds that such 
awards minsunderstand the writer's 
true impact. 

Foremost among Sartre’s own fiction 
is a tetralogy, The Road to Freedom, 
Seemingly an attempt to create for this 
icace! what War and Peace did for the 


endowed them with a. 


vitality they never had in the original _ 
philosophical . - 


last Serie had already caught the pop- 


~ ular fancy in the late ‘30s with Nausea, 


a philosophical diary in the guise of a 
novel, by invoking a mood of despair in 
the face of the world’s contingency. 
He wrote a number of plays after 
1945, but his major contributions to the 
“new theater” were produced during 
the war, when they were sensationally 
successful on the Paris stage. The Flies 


portrays Orestes, a man in revolt: 


-against the gods, who proclaims that 
values are not eternal but created by 


men in their struggles: ‘What man has - 


in common is not a nature, but a condi- 
tion.” No Exit, his most famous play, 
dramatizes a case of conscience in which 
-mystical and idealistic themes are de- 
graded into politics. But producing such 
plays, of course, was itself a political act 
in occupied France. _. 

And politics was perhaps Sartre's 
greatest preoccupation. In 1948, his cir- 
cle expanded into a group calling itself 
the “Democratic Revolutionaries,” 
which sought to chart a middle way be- 
tween American bourgeois democracy 
and the socialist dictatorship of the 


Soviet Union. Neither this group nor _ 


the mass-based party he attempted to 
found, in 1951, produced significant re- 
sults. 

There were other failures. A break 
with Merleau-Ponty (in 1950, over the 
question of Korea) and another with 
Camus {in 1952, over attitudes toward 
the USSR) marked the disintegration of 
the loose coalition the existentialists had 
always represented. And though Sar- 
tre’s influence increased steadily in 
America after the translation of Being 
and Nothingness, in 1957, his repu- 
tation in France eroded throughout the 
‘SOs — partly as a result of natural dis- 
enchantment, but also, in many critics’ 
opinion, because of his insistence on 
broadly philosophical answers to 
narrowly political questions. 

The publication of the Critique of 
Dialectical Reason, in 1960, gave rise to 
a new. respect for Sartre. The present 
yce, he maintained, is fundamentally 
Marxian — rather than Cartesian or 
Kantian, as previous ages had been — 
because today we interpret the rela- 
tionship of subject (knower) and object 
(known) in terms-of the more basic dis- 


tinction of ends and means; thus is the 


primacy of praxis established. 


It was his political activism, no less 


than the individualist (or rather anar- 
chist) tendency in his writing, that made 
Sartre a hero to the young*and politically 
conscious, especially the old New 
Left. In 1961, he and 120 other intel- 
lectuals signed a manifesto calling for a 
campaign of civil disobedience against 
the French prolongation of the Algerian 
conflict; by early the next year, Paris 
had seen a million-and-a-half people 


- take to the streets, In 1967, Sartre head- 


ed the International War Crimes 


‘Tribunal. (instigated by Bertrand 


Russell) to judge American conduct in 
Indochina. More manifestos would 


follow, more campaigns by intel-— 


lectuals and students, more demonstra- 
tions, more lending of his name and 


prestige to radical journals; the old 


Stalinist moved closer to. Mao. Even in 
recent years, when he began to lose the 
sight in the one good eye he had from 
birth, he addressed himself to the events 
of the day in dictated statements — even 
as he worked on a en ade biography 
of Flaubert. 
: * * * 

One of Sartre’s most intriguing doc- 
trines was that the decisions we are to 
make are necessary for interpreting our 
former acts, so that the full meaning of 
the past must remain in suspense until 
death deprives us of all future. Now the 
course of his subjective life transforms 
itself into an objective series, whose pri- 
mary meaning or essence might now be 
clarified. 

And yet, his essence may not have 
been hard to find before. The fellow 
who introduced Sartre to Beauvoir told 
her then, ‘‘They always want a reason 
for everything, especially Sartre. Except 
when he’s asleep, Sartre thinks all the 
time.” He was by no means our great- 
est philosopher; nor was he our best 
novelist, or our best playwright, or our 
best essayist. In his attainments, 
though, and in his active life, Sartre ex- 
presses better than any other thinker 
the spirit of our age. It is a vital time, 
heady with a sense of freedom, even 
license; not too sure that its gods are the 
holiest, or that they exist; but despite 
this uncertainty, or because of it, 
possessed of a courage that makes no 
excuse, takes no backward glances, 
grants no mercy, asks none — being in 
essence, Sartre's time, the Age of Sartre. 








ployee of Western Electric (she make- 
telephones; Ray hasn't owned one in his 
name in seven years), was one of 13 chil- 
dren. His father, a 30-year employee of a 
paper company, was one of 20. “I’ve got 
aunts and uncles, man,” he says, paus- 
ing for the arithmetic to sink in. And, his 
point is simple. Of the entire clan, he is 
the only one to have left eastern Massa- 
chusetts. “Over the years, my parents 
have been fearful that I’ve taken too 
many risks, lived a little too hand-to- 
mouth. But let’s face it. I’m not in Law- 
rence, and I’m not working in the mills. 
That alone has given me a kind of mythic 
status in my family.” 

A facile writer with an eclectic, affec- 
tionate style of talking and writing, 
Mungo is currently on tour touting Cos- 
mic Profit (Atlantic-Little, Brown, 175 
pp., $5.95), his unabashedly commercial 
look ‘‘at what happened in the ’70s to the 
people of the ‘60s. The book is sub- 
titled ‘How to Make Money Without 
Doing Time,’’ and it explores the ways 
we've fed our faces and our souls since 
the counterculture took the shiv at Alta- 
mont. The phenomenal success of the Ce- 
lestial Seasonings tea company, the nega- 
tive-heel revolution in shoes, the em- 
bourgeoisification of the Erewhon Nat- 
ural Foods empire, each is explored with 
Mungo’s humorous and iconoclastic eye. 
His theory is that ‘cosmic profit, the 
sense of being restored and excited and 
energized, rather than drained, by a day’s 
work,” is attainable by everyone. The 
key, it seems: an all-embracing imagina- 
tion and a love-hate relationship with lu- 

e. ‘We are all in business, and money is 
our common denominator, our mutual 
passion,” he writes. But bear in mind, 
“money itself is superficial and boring.”’ 
Got it? 


For a writer who scorns the ‘‘guru- 
kissers” and favors ‘politicos to religio- 
sos,’ Mungo seems to have swallowed 
the tenets of New Age capitalism whole 
hog. With an occasional lapse — he de- 
scribes cloddy, Birkenstock sandals as 
veritable orgasmatrons for the feet — 
Mungo retains a healthy skepticism 
about the products and services of the 
New Age. He does, however, seem a trifle 
overawed by their inventors and practi- 
tioners. But charity is to be expected from 
one who describes his former home in 
Seattle as ‘‘nice and far,’ and, unself- 
consciously, still says things like, ‘“‘What- 
ever bad vibes you put out come back to 
you.” Today, he lives in Carmel, Cali- 
fornia, in a house once occupied by 
Henry Miller. 


In person and in print, Mungo has a 
knack for humor thai salvages even his 
most-outrageous material. ‘I knew I had 
to'get a new book contract and this was it. 
It's a scam,” he says, when pressed for 
the reason he decided to treat the subject 
at such length. Although he pulls up 
short of an admission, Mungo does shoot 
a knowing look across the table when I 
suggest that a few short magazine pieces 
might have covered the same ground. 
Cosmic or otherwise, the profit motive 
seems to have dictated his decision. Re- 
freshingly, Mungo details the terms of 
his financial agreement in the book’s fi- 
nal chapter. It’s the kind of bold step that 
most ‘‘money”’ book authors are loathe to 
take. ‘For this book, I entered into a con- 
tract that paid an advance on royalties of 
$20,000, half on signing and the other 
half on delivery; of this sum, an agent 
and photographer were paid, and of 
course travel expenses added up to a few 
thousand more. It took two years to write 
the book, so it comes down to payment of 
about $7,500 a year to me. Still a miracle 
considering that I did not, of course, ac- 
tually write the book every day for two 
years but worked at it intermittently with 
magazine and newspaper articles, chil- 
dren, bookstores, divorce, bankruptcy, 
romance, alcohol, and baseball all racing 
around in my brain at once,’ Mungo 
writes. 


A professed cut-up who has “always 
been one to stop whatever (he) was do- 
ing to get laid or to smoke a joint in the 
middle of the day,’” Mungo is at his best 
when the third glass of wine gets some 
traction in his veins and the conversa- 
tion turns to the choices and compro- 
mises he’s had to make in the last decade. 
“One-on-one wrecks the group soul. An 
unrequited love affair is the thing that 
drives everyone away from a com- 
mune,’ he says, describing the demise of 
his extended family’s living arrange- 
ment. ‘Besides, once you have a baby 
you've got to decide — do you really want 


Continued on page 12 
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The critics talk shop 


A conversation with Pauline Kael 


by Stephen Schiff 


t’s Saturday evening, and Pauline Kael isn’t really in 
I the mood for another interview. After several days in 

Boston promoting her new book, When the Lights Go 
Down (Holt, Rinehart, and Winston; $9.95; 592 pp.), she 
wants to unwind, talk a little bit about movies and 
criticism, and drink some champagne with friends. In her 
room at the Ritz, she chides me for bringing a 
photographer, and she fusses with her hair and exclaims 
about how tired she is — which is a little like hearing a 
mountain lion tell you that it has no muscle tone. The 
book is a collection of her New Yorker film pieces from 
1975 to 1979, and to me, it’s something of an event — not 
least because it provides an opportunity for a long 
evening's chat with her, and an opportunity to introduce 
her to my colleagues, David Chute and Frederick Rap- 
paport. I brought a tape recorder along, and though Fred 
Rappaport had to leave while the night was still young, 
we were able to capture a bit of what film critics talk 
about on Saturday nights. Appropriately, the first ques- 
tion was, “Have you any advice for your fellow prac- 
titioners?”’ 

PAULINE KAEL: Diversify. You know, you can easi- 
ly get very depressed, because you think, “Gee, here I am 
an intelligent person. What am I doing reviewing this 
stuff?’’ And every once in a while a friend who's a film 
critic phones me and says, “Is there any ways of becoming 
a book ‘reviewer for awhile? .. 

STEPHEN SCHIFF: Is that what ydu mean by diver- 
sifying? 

PK: Well, but nobody wants book reviews, as you 
know. And part of the problem is that if there were half a 
dozen or three or even one good book reviewer in the 
country, everybody would get excited and want to be a 
book reviewer, and papers would see the need. And what 
a need! 


DAVID CHUTE: You recently indicated that movies 
are turning into television, that they’re getting worse and 
worse. And Frederick Rappaport and I were thinking 
that if they do, there’s going to be some kind of subver- 
sive force, somewhere, the way that film noir was, 
perhaps in the ‘40s or early ‘50s. And Stephen has said 
things to the effect that he thinks perhaps horror movies 
in the ‘80s will be like that: 

PK: Well, I think the gross-outs might be the subver- 
sive element. I mean, there is an affection that kids have 
for things like (George Romero's) Dawn of the Dead. To 
what degree they function as subversive, I’m not sure, 
but they are an answer to good taste, God knows. And 
they are an answer to the ‘well-made film.”” And they are 
an answer to taking violence seriously, because they are 
so preposterous. After all, Dawn of the Dead is just one 
head being split open after another. 

SS: A lot of this is violence as a movie joke. The kids 
are sitting there saying, “Aw, this ain’t real. This is a 
movie.” 

DC: And Romero deliberately makes everything in 
Dawn of the Dead look as phony as possible. 

PK: Are you sure? 

DC: That's what he says. 

PK: That's possibly after the fact. I think very often 
the way a movie's taken then becomes what the director 
says he intended. Look, for example, at Apocalypse Now, 
which was originally a movie that was supposed to show 
you the horrors of war and then became a kind of psy- 
chedelic turn-on — and then became advertised as a head 
movie on the order of 2001. And that certainly was not 
the original intention. Remember the old Tennessee 
Williams line? He wrote The Rose Tattoo very seriously, 
but the audience laughed opening night. And he said, if 

Continued on page 16 





Shooting from the left 


by David Harris 


BEFORE HINDSIGHT. Directed by Jonathan Lewis. 
HOMO SAPIENS. Directed by Fiorella Mariana. At 
Center Screen, the Carpenter Center, Saturday and Sun- 
day, April 26 and 27 and May 3 and 4, at 7 and 9:40 p.m. 
ANGEL CITY. Directed by Jon Jost. Presented by the 
filmmaker. At Center Screen, the Carpenter Center, Fri- 
day, April 25, at 8 p.m. 


drawn to Marxist theory and analysis, largely dis- 

credited in Britain and America since the ‘30s. The 
new leftist thought vastly differs from that so well por- 
trayed by Malcolm Cowley in his recent literary memoir, 
Dream of the Golden Mountains. The emphasis now is 
on structure as much as struggle. In three recent films, all 
playing at Center Screen, the cinematic recording of his- 
tory and narrative are re-examined from this point of 
view, with varying degrees of success and sense. 

In Jonathan Lewis's Before Hindsight, the British news- 
reels’ presentation of the rise of Fascism is criticized for 
its rather cavalier tratment of Mussolini and Hitler. Jux- 
taposing film clips with interviews with the former heads 
of the British newsreel industry and with the leftist film- 
maker and historian Ivor Montagu, the film tries very 
earnestly to convince us of some kind of cover-up. Un- 
fortunately, James Cameron’s moralizing commentary is 
undercut by the statements of his would-be culprits. In 
the first place, the newsreel makers relied on material that 
was already heavily censored (particularly that coming 
from Nazi Germany). Shot without today’s lightweight, 
portable equipment, the documentary footage was 
necessarily pretty limited in its ability to capture fast- 


I: recent years, many artists and critics have been 


moving events. (Even the examples of contemporary: - 


independent, left-oriented documentaries by Montagu 
and others are rather crude.) Accompanying feature films 
and cartoons, the newsreels had to be kept palatable and 
commercially viable. On top of all this, those in charge of 
the news industry were not the professionals of today; 
nor were they filmmakers or politically conscious souls. 
They were simply businessmen, interested in the profit 
margin, not in political prophecy. 

Instead of convincing us that Britain’s newsreels kept 
the public in the dark, Before Hindsight leaves the im- 
pression that the British, with their characteristic reserve, 
simply refrained from attacking their enemy without 
first being provoked. In a bizarre way, the film winds up 
being as much a comedy of manners as a well-inten- 
tioned but not very substantial attack on the media. (In 
an epilogue, a contemporary television documentarist 
reminds us that things still haven’t changed. Again, the 
British character seems as much to blame as any form of 
censorship.) 

Fiorella Mariana’s Homo Sapiens (dedicated to her un- 
cle, Roberto Rossellini) is made up entirely of found 
footage — of births, deaths, marriages, hunts, marches, 
work, and war — shot during the years 1934-1958. Using 
simple-minded match cuts, Mariana reminds us of our 
likeness to beasts, or contrasts the high life of the rich 
with the desperation of the masses. Though Mussolini, 
Himmler and the pope make cameo appearances, most of 
the people we see are anonymous marchers in the Hu- 
man Parade. This kind of presentation works well in still 
photographs — The Family of Man and August 
Sanders’s Menschen Ohne Maske come to mind — but, 
ina in. the added dimension of reel time saps the im- 

Continued 5 on page Jo, 










Eek! 
A ghost! 


A changing Changeling 


by Frederick Rappaport 


THE CHANGELING. Directed by Peter Medak. Written 
by William Gray and Diana Maddox, from a story by 
Russell Hunter. With George C. Scott, Trish Van 
Devere, and Melvyn Douglas. At the Cheri, the Allston, 
and in the suburbs. 


or at least a third of its length, The Changeling is 
E quietly unnerving — terrifying in a way that goes 

against the grain of most contemporary spook 
shows. Although the plot involves ghostly happenings in 
a creepy old house, it is no Amityville Horror. And if the 
terrors are supernatural, they are hardly Satanic in the 
manner of The Exorcist. Instead of using the usual 
manipulations and gratuitous gore, The Changeling 
chills us to the marrow with a nightmarish ambiguity: 
are the weird manifestations actually happening or 
merely the demons of a tortured mind? This is Roman 
Polanski/Val Lewton country, a paranoid, fevered world 
in which horrors spring from human complexities, from 
within rather than without. 

Even before we get to that gorgeously rotting old 
Seattle mansion — a demon’s dream house — the seeds of 
an internalized menace are planted. Following the acci- 
dental deaths of his wife and child, pianist-teacher 
George C. Scott begins seeing things. As he packs to 
move from the family apartment, his loved ones 
suddenly materialize only to disappear a second later. At 
this point, there are no intimations of the supernatural; 
clearly, Scott’s grief-stricken mind is doing the 
conjuring. 

When he moves to the mansion, however, and the 
walls start pounding and the chandelier begins tinkling 
and the apparitions turn up in the bathtub, we share in 
Scott’s wonderment and terror — and, above all, in his 
uncertainty. Indeed, the circumstances are so intriguing 
that we feel as if we’re experiencing these hoary scare 
tactics for the first time. It does take a while to get used to 
seeing Scott in such gothic surroundings. You'd figure 
that one good bellow from this raging bull would turn 
the most fearsome phantom into jelly. As it turns out, 
Scott’s force has been toned down to a whimper, and the 
contrast between his massive body and his restrained 
demeanor is striking. He’s a haunted American hunk, 
alone and afraid, much like the Burt Lancaster and 
Robert Mitchum of ’40s film noir; an empty shell with 
enough room inside to fit us all. 

But all too soon, director Peter Medak (The Ruling 
Class) chucks it all and decides to make precise what he 
has previously left ambiguous. When Scott leaves his 
piano to investigate the unearthly pounding, the camera 
moves in for a close-up of the piano keys. All of a 
sudden, a lone key presses down by itself. At last we 
know for sure what Scott is still fumbling to confirm: the 
joint really is haunted. When the truth finally dawns on 
him (in an admittedly hair-raising scene), the film 
quickly descends into chiller routine. Scott gets a new 
grip on his sanity and a new female companion to boot 
(the insufferable Pepsodent princess, Trish Van Devere), 
and the two set out to help the ghost of the house (a 
murdered boy) in his vengeful search for eternal peace. 
The supernatural sleuthing leads to a crusty old senator 
(the ubiquitous Melvyn Douglas), whose shady past is 
somehow linked to the death of the boy. The Changeling 
turns out to be nothing more than the tale of a muck- 
raking spirit, a sort of occult All the President’s Men. 
And the opening portion has been but a tantalizing 
teaser. 

Medak and scenarists William Gray and Diana 
Maddox should have been shrewd enough to know that 
their ghost story would’ve been more terrifying without 
a concrete explanation. Even the political-corruption 
angle would have benefited from ambiguity (Scott's 
passionate pursuit of Douglas might have seemed the 
result of political paranoia rather than of supernatural 
forces). But the filmmakers have obviously failed to 
perceive that in literalizing the ghostly phenomena, they 
relieve their audience of its nameless horror. And isn’t 
horror, when all is said and done, exactly what this tale is 
intended to inspire? © 
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‘Hitler’ is coming 


The seven-hour German film Our Hitler, by Hans- 
Juergen Syberberg, has won enough acclaim to make 
us eager to see it hereabouts. And this weekend it fi- 
nally arrives, sneaking into town under the aegis of 


film is. being shown Saturday, April 19, in Room 100 


250 of Building 10. Screenings both days will begin at 

1:30 p.m. and run until about 10 p.m.; there will be a 

dinner break from 5:15. Ay 6:45. For ticket inform 

“call th de ge ar pertory Theater, 547-8300. 
ort notice and- 
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Borrie, Ackroyd, and Ashley 





The thrill is old — 


Things that go clunk in the night 


by Carolyn Clay 


HIDE AND SEEK by Lezley Havard. Directed by Melvin 
Bernhardt. Scenery by John Lee Beatty. Lighting by 
Arden Fingerhut. Costumes by Jennifer von Mayr- 
hauser. With Elizabeth Ashley, Sylvia Short, David Ack- 
royd, Alexandra Borrie, Michael Ayr, Robert Gerringer, 
and Dana Barron. At the Wilbur Theater through April 
27. 


solicitous husband move into a cavérnous, long- 

abandoned, almost certainly haunted farmhouse 
hours from civilization. My theory — and I hope I’m not 
giving anything away — is that the spirits of Enid 
Bagnold and William Blatty are holed up in the base- 
ment, collaborating on a play. It will combine her pat 
plotting with his penchant for the supernatural, and it 


I n Hide and Seek, a pregnant city-slicker and her stiff, 


* Will be called Hide and Seek. The goblins are, of course, 


anxious to have a Broadway hit, so at night they waft 
upstairs, into the drafty, cluttered kitchen, and they 
whoosh their work together with bits of Rosemary's 
Baby, The Bad Seed, Love of Life, and even Antigone, in 
the Cuisinart that the slickers have brought from town. 
They plan to serve the resultant hogwash at the Wilbur 
Theater, and thereafter in New York, garnished with 
Elizabeth Ashley eating pickles. And what a delectable 
garnish she is. The actress almost makes it worth swal- 
lowing this stale thriller. 

Actually, Hide and Seek is the work of Lezley Havard, 
whose plays have apparently won awards in Canada. If, 
as I suspect, Havard has taken a correspondence course 
in thriller-writing, she has learned her lessons well. Step 
One, of course, is to isolate a helpless woman. A blind 
woman may be best — remember Wait Until Dark — but 
a pregnant one will do. Now; a choice: you bring on 
either your psychopaths or your ghosts. If you opt for 
ghosts, as Havard has, then a pregnant victim may prove 
ideal, as others will attribute her seeing spooks to 


hormonal changes or too many sardine-and-ice-cream 
sandwiches. We know better. There really is something 
evil in the country air, and chances are it’s out to possess 
the fetus. Dum-de-dum-dum. 

Were it not for the relative sophistication of Ashley's 
Jennifer Crawford; her stock-brokerish spouse, Richard 
(David Ackroyd); his ne’er do well artist brother, Tony 
(Michael Ayr); and Tony’s chatty fiancee, Vicki (Alexan- 
dra Borrie), who owns a New York art gallery, the first 
act of Hide and Seek would seem almog a parody of the 
carefully contrived gothic thriller. The old house seems 
chock with cobwebs and crannies: prime spiritual real 
estate. The fuses keep blowing, plunging the dramatis 
personae into delicious darkness. A thunderstorm is 
brewing, and before long it starts to pour. Unhinged 
and/or hostile neighbors keep popping in, issuing omi- 
nous warnings. Most portentous of all, there is the 
mysterious little girl, in long braids and old-fashioned 
apron, who keeps appearing, then disappearing from the 
back-yard swing. No one sees her but Jennifer, who 
cannot cajole her to speak. And when she mentions the 
tyke, her taciturn housekeeper (a cross between Hazel 
and Mrs. Danvers) and happy-go-lucky handyman, 
locals who know the lore, exchange worried glances. 
Thank God, in the midst of these cliches, for the wiry, 
always slightly wacky Ashley, who wanders through the 
moving-week mess like a modern-day madonna, 
incredulous that she’s about to give birth in a barn. 

Finally, as the rain falls and the lights flicker, the local 
doctor happens by, his bag crammed with exposition. It 
seems that the oddly behaving neighbors — a reclusive, 
reasonably well-known writer of doggerel and his 
frightened, childlike wife — lost .a little girl some five 
years before, a child exactly matching Jennifer's descrip- 
tion of the one on the swing. Her name was Jill, and no 
one has any idea what happened to her ‘(it’s likely, 

Continued on page 15 





The O'Casey touch 


by Michael Bronski 


HALL OF HEALING and TIME TO GO by Sean 
O’Casey. Directed by David Rothauser. Set designed by 
Pat Andreotti. Lighting by Stacy Klein. Costumes by Rita 
Long. With Barry Lubin, Barbara Thornton, Mary 
Martha Westropp, Chuck Pacheco, Bruno Rondinelli, 
William Holgate, Donald J. Watson, Kevin Creeden, and 
Jon McGovern. At the Charlestown Working Theater, 
Fridays through Sundays through May 4. 


having become legends in their own time, are 

doomed to having their plays stigmatized as 
“classics.”’ Juno and the Paycock, The Plough and the 
Stars, and The Shadow of a Gunman have become land- 
marks of the modern theater. And, like all things 
revered, they are more often acknowledged than per- 
formed and enjoyed. It is heartening, then, that the 
Charlestown Working Theater has chosen to celebrate 
the centenary of O’Casey’s birth by reviving, for the first 
time in New England, two little-known O’Casey one- 
acts. 

‘Hall of Healing” and “Time to Go’’ were written in 
the early ‘50s. They were first performed in New York in 
1955 and have received scant notice here since. It’s too 
bad, because both, in their own ways, are perfect exam- 
ples of O’Casey’s genius — though they do not carry the 
baggage of ‘‘greatness.” It’s a delight to have them, 
sprightly and unassuming, in Boston. 

O’Casey’s politics, which permeate his work, are 
nonetheless not fully understood by many. Though he is 
generally known to have been sympathetic to the Irish 
Republican cause, and connected with the Irish Renais- 
sance and the Abbey Theater, his work with labor 
unions and affiliation with the Communist Party are 
rarely mentioned. Both “Hall of Healing’ and “Time To 
Go” are reflections, not only of these beliefs, but of 
O’Casey’s literary persona: he’s an Irish Brecht, more 
fantastical than didactic. 


S'- O’Casey is one of those playwrights who, 


“Hall of Healing” is a slice-of-life drama — O’Casey 
claimed it was based on a real incident — detailing a 
morning’s business in a public clinic in Ireland. Nothing 
much happens; we get to know the people, their illness- 
es, their problems, and, finally, their dignity in dealing 
with the harsh realities of their lives. What impresses, in 
addition to the deftness with which O’Casey is able to go 
from slapstick to seriousness, is the way he resists both 
sympathy-pandering and the temptation to mount the 
soapbox. The social concerns shine through with warmth 
and wit; O’Casey respects his characters and material too 
much to use them in making political points. The play 
also seems very modern. Reminiscent of Arnold 
Wesker’s The Kitchen and Peter Nichols’s The National 
Health, its wose construction and use of character as 
situation place it well ahead of its time. 

“Time To Go” is based on an old Gaelic legend, 
although, like some of Brecht’s theater parables, it may 
have a stronger grounding in its author's politics than in 
authentic folklore. The action takes place in a small 
village the day after a fair. The proprietor of a small 
general store and a tavern-owner are busy discussing 
money, while several farmers bicker about business 
transactions. Suddenly, a blithe woman, calling herself 
Widda Machree, comes to inquire after a Kelly from the 
Isle of Mannanaun. She claims she has sold him a cow, 
and, having asked too much for it, wants to return some 
of the money. As soon as she leaves, the aforesaid Kelly 
arrives to explain that he must find Widda Machree to 
pay her more for the cow he bought. Naturally, the men 
are puzzled. When the two do finally find each other, 
they resolve their transaction in a passionate embrace. 
The townsfolk want them arrested for disturbing the 
peace and being “non compos mentis."” They are 
captured, but, after being taken into custody, vanish — 
both are apparitions. Suddenly, two barren trees light up, 
flush with foliage and fruit: all are quick to declare a 

Continued on page 13 








Who’s afraid 
of Elaine May? 


Albee refurbished 


by John Engstrom 


WHO’S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? by Edward 
Albee. Directed by Arvin Brown. Setting by David Jen- 
kins. Costumes by Bill Walker. Lighting by Ronald Wal- 
lace. With Elaine May, Mike Nichols, James Naughton, 
and Swoozie Kurtz. At the Long Wharf Theater, New 
Haven, Connecticut, through May 11. 


iT | hat a dump!” declares Martha, the mon- 
W:: hausfrau of Edward Albee’s Who’s 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? This is one of 
the play’s first lines and, as it turns out, the perfect open- 
ing fanfare. For Martha, quoting Bette Davis in- the 
classic B-movie Beyond the Forest, is at the same time la- 
menting the B-movie that her 23-year marriage has be- 
come. Indeed, the whole play might be seen as an elabor- 
ate series of variations on “What a dump!” — ie., 
Martha’s incessant, elliptical attacks on her impassive 
husband. The theme resounds, unfolding and develop- 
ing like a musical motif, throughout Albee’s play. And 
his dark, witty chamber piece about a marriage in crisis — 
which is, to my mind, his best play — has seldom been 
more compellingly performed than it is by Mike Nichols 
and Elaine May, who star in the current Long Wharf re- 
vival. 

You are doubtless wondering: Nichols and May? 
Whatever prompted them to renew their legendary col- 
laboration after two decades? How are they interpreting 
Virginia Woolf? — seriously, or as a revised edition of An 
Evening With Nichols and May? And has the drama — 
nearly 20 years old, like their partnership — aged well? 

Let’s begin with the play, which seems both better and 
worse for wear. Its scabrous language, of course — which 
caused the 1963 Pulitzer Prize committee to shun the 
piece — would not offend a contemporary eight-year-old. 
But its portrayal of marriage is badly dated. Now, with 
the divorce rate spiraling, the idea that as sophisticated a 
couple as George and Martha would remain together for 
23 years, with or without children, is simply incredible. 
Moreover, the idea that Albee is really depicting a male 
homosexual couple in heterosexual drag — a theory de- 
rived from the bigoted, antique notion that homosexual 
romance, more than its straight equivalent, is character- 
ized by bitchiness, emotional immaturity, narcissism, and 
sexual warfare — has become offensive, not to mention 
hackneyed, at least to those of us to the left of Anita Bry- 
ant. 

* Then there is the play’s notorious red herring: the 
“imaginary” son whom George and Martha have con- 
trived in order to keep their travesty of a marriage to- 
gether. In other productions, and in Mike Nichols’s film 
adaptation, starring Elizabeth Taylor and Richard Bur- 
ton, this has seemed a weak device intended to give the 
play some emotional substance, and to wrap it up con- 
veniently at the end. But,samething very, curigus hap- 
pens in:the;-Long Wharf production,; which is more styl- 
ized than most. Oddly, despite the contrivance, one finds 
oneself believing in that son, feeling that the battling pair 
need something, however far-fetched, to sustain them- 
selves and their relationship. There are several reasons 
for this new-found credibility, and one is director Arvin 
Brown's masterful handling of the actors. 

Stanislavski once said that “acting is the art of react- 
ing,” and this production proves it. Inspired, perhaps, by 
vaudeville, Brown has encouraged the actors to mute the 
fag-hag vituperation so long associated with this play 
and to deliver Albee’s dialogue, without a hint of camp, 
as a series of fast, terse, acid-sharp one-liners. Helped by 
Nichols’s and May’s crack comic timing, and by the bra- 
vura ensemble acting of the entire cast, he makes this the 
most buoyantly, joyously funny Virgina Woolf in re- 
cent memory. Only one among many inspired touches is 
the George-Nick colloquy in Act Two, staged with Nich- 
ols and James Naughton standing side by side, facing the 
house, verbally sparring with each other like stand-up 
comics. 

But to praise such highlights is misleading, for it ob- 
scures Brown’s real contribution to the play. His stylized 
treatment relieves us of having to view the_ George- 
Martha relationship in realistic terms — thereby forcing 
us to doubt its credibility — and instead permits us to see 
their marriage as, literally, a joke: an absurd, gro- 
tesquely distended nightclub act — Strindberg’s Dance of 
Death as interpreted by, well, Mike Nichols and Elaine 
May. 

The principals are given strong if slightly flawed sup- 
port by James Naughton and Swoozie Kurtz, who play 
Nick and Honey. Naughton’s only fault is that he seems 
almost too intelligent for his role, beginning as a cartoon 
of a swarthy, musuclar stud, but later allowing his own 
witty inflections to creep in. (Oh well, the character, for 
all his obtuseness, is a college teacher.) Kurtz, an in- 
triguing choice for Honey, is the reverse of Naughton: 
modestly underplaying at first, she careens into drunken 
caricature as she proceeds. 

Nichols’s George, on the other hand, is, beginning to 
end, far from caricature — although one would be hard 
put to define just what he is. Nichols conveys an infin- 
itely sad, failed hunian being, emotionally numb but for 
his loathing of himself and his wife; and he does this not 
with whining self-pity but with humor — with his un- 


erring instinct for light, mercurial, verbal comedy. Par- © 
Continued on page 13~ 
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How the boy can play 


Joe Perry's solo debut 


by Deborah Frost 


hen Joe Perry walked out of 
W Aerosmith right after finishing 
the guitar overdubs on the 


band’s last album, Night in the Ruts (talk 
about accurate titles), you didn’t know 
exactly how or what to call his decision — 
or even if you cared. When I saw 
Aerosmith at their sneak gig, during the 
recording of Live Bootleg, at the Paradise 
a year,and a half ago — at what should 
have been the height of their career — 
they played like dead boys. If Perry on 
his own were going to perform the way 
he did in his last days with the band, it’d 
be like stepping off a sinking battleship 
onto a leaky skiff. 

Aerosmith eventually typified all of the 
excess and ugliness of rock success; the 
greatness hinted at, if briefly, in the 
band’s best stuff (“Walk This Way,” 
‘Sweet Emotion,” ‘‘Dream On,” “Back 
in the Saddle’) de-evolved into noise 
generated by people more concerned with 
living out the fallacies of myth than mak- 
ing music. Even if it were only rock ‘n’ 
roll, by the time they got to Bootleg 
Aerosmith didn’t seem to like it anymore. 

One of the things that originally made 
Aerosmith more than a local excuse for 
the Stones (or just another band fronted 
by a singer with big lips) was Perry's 
playing. Despite the superficial physical 
resemblance to Keith Richard and the 
glimmer-twinsiness of his number with 
Steven Tyler, Perry owed a lot more to 
Jeff Beck and Jimmy Page. Pure power, 
sizzling leads, and chunky rhythms, 
Perry at his best was that rare diamond in 
the heavy metal scrap heap — not a 
slavish imitator, but a singular voice. 
Besides being able to play a solo in which 
every note has a purpose, he understood 
what was special about his influences, 
and incorporated their spirit in his own 
style rather than regurgitating their riffs. 
When Tyler could only flap, squawk and 
posture, what carried him through was 
the suggestive phrasing of Perry’s guitar. 

On first hearing, Let the Music Do the 
Talking (Columbia) sounds as if Perry 
has finally fulfilled his Beck-wish. From 
the funky, dirty chording, the rough- 
and-ready sound, to Ralph Mormon’s 











Joe Perry 


sounds like a Jeff Beck (without all that 
jazz) album. Mormon’s vocals are record- 
ed as if, in the old story about Stewart's 
first appearances with Beck, he’s hiding 
behind the amps. But despite a sandpaper 
throat, Mormon isn’t especially in- 
teresting; he’s to Stewart what 
Beatlemania is to the real thing. -And 
Perry's few lead vocals are pretty thin, 
pointing up the awkwardness of many of 
his lyrics. Some of the songs seem 
premature (‘Shooting Star,” ‘‘Life at a 
Glance’’); if this were your average band, 
knocking around the circuit, a lot of these 
songs would have been. discarded well 
before the first album was ever made. But 
what the album does have going for it is 


_ its live feel, an energy that’s uncontrived, 


especially on the title track (easily. the 
album’s best song). And it offers enough 





so that Perry’s show at the Orpheum a 
week ago was a provocative invitation. 

It was the band’s first hometown 
appearance in a theater, so you'd expect 
that the younger fans who can’t get into 
the Paradise would turn out in full force. 
Surprise, the place was pretty empty — a 
testament to the loyalty of Aerosmith’s 
audience? They were also far more tame 
than the usual Aerosmith crowd. What 
wasn't tame was Perry’s playing. 
Although, when the first number was an 
Aerosmith tune, “Same Old Song and 
Dance,” I wondered if I’d missed the 
joke. Only it wasn’t — Perry played as he 
hadn’‘t (it seemed) in years, as if nothing 
else, absolutely nothing else, in the entire 
world mattered. 

He didn’t seem comfortable as front- 
man, but there was something rather in- 


nocent and charming about his shyness. 
He introduced the songs as if he had to 
overcome a stammer, and I don’t think he 
ever opened his eyes once. If he did, you 
couldn't tell because his hair fell over his 
face — better protection, I guess. And yet, 
from the very start, that face — with a 
mouth that’s always set somewhere 
between an angry slash and a sneer — actu- 
ally seemed relaxed, almost happy. Prob- 
ably more than anybody in the whole 
place, Perry was getting off on the sear- 
ing sound he was tearing out of his left- 
handed Strat. It was like an illustrated 
history, a how-to guide of hot licks. And 
maybe because his playing is so confi- 
dent, so graceful, it balances his singing, 
which sounds much fuller and stronger 
than on the album. He sang ‘’Heartbreak 
Hotel” and Bo Diddley’s ‘’Pills’’ the only 
way they should be sung — as if he meant 
every word. Without making a big issue 
out of his being alive or well, or playing 
them like period pieces, like some kind of 
academic or historian, Perry is passing on 
what he inherited from Page and Beck 
and Clapton and Hendrix. And he-makes 
a much more noble, selfless guitar hero 


than Ted Nugent, and he makes a lot 


more sense than all those people boogie- 
ing till they puke — like Pat Travers or 
whoever else is around. 

And Perry’s full of simple, plain old- 
fashioned charisma, all of which makes 
the rest of his band of unknowns — the 
singer comes from Daddy Warbucks, the 
bassist from the Dirty Angels, the 
drummer from behind the counter at 
Wurlitzer’s — seem incredibly dull. Not 
inept, just dull. Oh, they do the jobs 
they've been hired for — and part of this, 
I guess, is not stepping on the boss’s toes 
or getting in his hair. But Perry’s playing 
was so spectacular that one really wished 


‘not only for more interaction, but for the 


others to be as inspired as he seemed to 
be. Mormon is in the unenviable position 
of having to sing material so closely iden- 
tified with Steven Tyler. In contrast to 
Tyler’s glad-ragged mike-stand and flam- 
boyance, he’s restrained in olive drab; he 
isn’t given room or time to be truly offen- 
sive — he disappeared after the first three 
numbers and returned much later. 
Stewart is the kind of drummer who uses 
his feet and obviously prides himself on 
knowing his rudiments — but his drum 
kit either isn’t tuned or miked enough to 
get any kick out of it and he really blew 
his solo. The band is just wallpaper for 
Perry, and makes one wonder what he 
could do if he collaborated with people of 
his experience and ability. Now that Joe 
Perry has let the music do the talking, the 
question is: what else does he have to 


say? S 





early Rod Stewart simulation, it actually 


You read it here first 


by Kit Rachlis 
P op’s paid lobbyists, its cloak-room 


politicians and single-issue guard- 

ians,- would have you believe 
otherwise, but rock ‘n’ roll conspiracies 
are not common. Oh, the Eagles would 
like you to think that an East Coast cabal 
has been operating against them, and you 
can just imagine their fantasy — 10 wan, 
emaciated critics furtively meeting at the 
back of CBGBs and deciding by secret 
vote to do the band in. Springsteen's de- 
tractors undoubtedly think that the only 
reason he’s famous is because of the me- 
dia conspiracy surrounding Born To 
Run; but let's face it, if Time and News- 
week could do it over, neither would put 
him on the cover knowing the other was 
about to. No, actual rock conspiracies are 
rare, which is why you should be warned 
that reading further could be grounds for 
indictment. I’m not saying this is a con- 
spiracy, but I want to talk about a group 
you've never heard of, a group whose 
national reputation (such as it is) is sole- 
ly word-of-mouth among critics and 


- whose champions (such as they are) are 


only critics — altogether a dangerous sit- 
uation, I admit. The group is called 
Thumbs, and the, reason you've never 
heard of them is because they're from 
Lawrence, Kansas, and they've pressed 
only 2000 copies of their debut album. 
The reason I’m willing to be an agent 
provocateur for them is because that rec- 
ord, cut in 52 hours (but over three 
months) at a cost of $3250 (packaging 
included); is one of the most impressive 
debuts,of the season. 

Steve Wilson, the 27-year-old leader 
and lead singer/writer of Thumbs, says 
that he considers Graham Parker his peer, 
a.cocky thing for an unknown to say — 
MAtil you listen to the album. Then it 


makes sense. Thumbs (Ramona Rec- 
ords) is blessedly out of fashion — not a 
blow-dried harmony or a forced rhythm 
to be found. It’s the work of a group that 
claims both the New York Dolls and the 
Band as influences and has covered, in its 
live set, both the Sex Pistols and Van 
Morrison — and sounds like none of them 
(though Wilson does tip his hat to David 
Johansen in “Art History’). What musi- 
cal rides the band does thumb are down 
Highway 61. A Dylanesque curl can usu- 
ally be found in Wilson’s lip, though his 
breathy, Midwestern drawl prevents 
affection from being confused with affec- 
tation. And organ (Marty Olson) and gui- 
tar (Kevin Smith) haven’t spoken with 
such dual authority since Dylan had God 
say gimme to Abraham. Like Parker, 
Thumbs take their sustenance from rock 
tradition — from both three-minuté 
heroes (Claudine Clark) and 25-year 
giants (Chuck Berry) — and their pleas- 
ure from roughing it up, making it sound 
new again — Dylan and trash haven't 
mixed it up this effectively in a long time. 
And like Parker’s LPs, Thumbs sounds 
utterly contemporary, yet has the reso- 
nance of something 10, 15 years old, con- 
veying the patience and frustration of a 
band that has waited a long time to say 
what it wants to without constraints. 
Love songs make up most of the al- 
bum, but their tone is far from static. 
Wilson, it seems, is a rhetorician in the 
guise of a romancer, dressing up the most 
straightforward of emotions in a filigree 
of words. Whether he’s petulant (‘Is It 
Asking Too Much?’’) or praising 
(‘Straight to the Heart’’), his lyrics are 
offered up as gifts to beware of — it’s a 
polemicist’s and a poet's art, and Wilson 
has a touch of both. He doesn’t, how- 


ever, belong to the Machine Gun Kelly 
school of songwriters. Unlike Jules Shear 
(of the Polar Bears), he doesn’t try to fast- 
talk his way into your heart, and unlike 
Elvis Costello, he doesn’t try to hustle 
you with verbal three-card Monte. Wil- 
son’s words travel with all due and delib- 
erate speed (though, like his colleagues, 
he has a fine ear for slogans), and under- 
neath the songs and their strategy is an 
old-fashioned equating of craft with 
honor. Wilson and the band (I assume 
this means Olson and Smith) have a flair 
for jamming and stretching words so that 
they conform to the organ and guitar 
lines. The effect is to make the songs 
more sturdy and more reliable than 
Shears’s (a rightly praised up-and- 
comer), but they’re not as mysterious or 
as revealing as Costello’s (the reigning 
champ). This isn’t holding Thumbs to 
impossibly high standards; if Parker is a 
peer, then Costello is a competitor. 

The album’s best number, however, is 
neither a love song nor a bit of flash, but 
one of the two ballads, ‘4th of July.”’ Like 
a lot of mainstream American rock ‘n’ roll 
— Springsteen, Seger, Petty — Wilson’s is 
rooted in small towns, in the pull of sweet 
intimacy and the tug of long-sought es- 
cape; ‘4th of July’’ is Thumbs’ version of 
the story. The song, in its mixture of 
anger and resignation, of melancholia and 
resentment, reminds me of “Racing in the 
Street,” “2+2=?,"" “Here Comes My 
Girl’’ — some of the best that American 
rock ‘n’ roll has had to offer in the last 
few years. It’s about being lonely in-a 
crowd, about seeking privacy in public 
events and connecting public action with 
private emotion, about being radical and 
a patriot, about rock ‘n’ roll’s not always 
sustaining you. Wilson pauses a lot dur- 
ing the song, as if mopping his brow be- 
tween lines; each word takes an effort, 
each word has to tell. The lead guitar cir- 
cles and the organ drones; occasionally, 
there’re muffled explosions, and the 
whole song staggers forward: you can 
feel the heat and see a car coming for 


miles and hear Wilson aching to get 
away, the drawl in his voice getting high- 
er and rougher as the song progresses. 
And the song ends where it began — in 
the scorching heat, American flags out, 
and @ lot of loneliness. Thumbs are worth 
celebrating. (Thumbs is being distribut- 
ed by JEM, so it might be in some local 
stores. If you can’t find it, send $7 to Ra- 
mona Records, PO Box 701, Lawrence 
KA 66044.) 
+ * a 

On the subject of unknown bands. A 
group from Albany, New York, called 
Blotto have released, on their own label 
(you got it, Blotto Records) an egre- 
giously entitled EP, Hello! My Name Is 
Blotto., What’s Yours?, that’s worth 
searching for because it contains ‘(We 
Are) The Nowtones,” a hilarious and ac- 
curate chronicle of cover-band life. Noth- 
ing else on the EP touches it — though 
Blotto are ambitious enough to attempt 
the Supremes’ “Stop! In the Name of 
Love’ — and, I| suspect, they are not 
much more than a witty bar band. ‘(We 
Are) The Nowtones,” however, is their 
masterpiece. In whiny but precise har- 
monies, following an anonymously 
bouncy, all-too familiar ‘50s rock melo- 
dy, Blotto as the Nowtones immediately 
lay out the essentials: ‘We do Top 40/We 
wear matching outfits/Like living juke- 
boxes, we play the hits.’’ In a parody like 
this, it’s the details that count: the way 
the singers can effortlessly shift gears and 
yet sound the same in any style (blues, 
rock, MOR, country, funk); the way the 
girl singer can ‘‘sound like Linda” 
(woman's voice cuts in imitating Ron- 
stadt — sort of) and ‘‘Joni, too’’ (same 
voice wobblying through some ‘‘ohs’’); 
the way the frontmian is “such a ham” 
(Hi; girls’’);" the way the disco break 
(‘‘doo-doo’’) and the oldies medley 
(yeah, yeah”) are so easily simulated. 
‘(We Are) The Nowtones”’ is a song that 
gets everything right for a change. (You 
can order the EP from Blotto Recards, PO 
Box 1786, Albany, NY 12201, for $5.) 
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Liederkreis: DeVoll, Larson, Smith, Maddalena, Fortunato 


The glittering prizes 


Two classical awards find home 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


he five members of the Liederkreis 
: Ensemble are among the busiest 
musicians on the local music 
scene. Soprano Susan Larson, within two 
weeks, mopped the floor with both the 
Boston Lyric Opera’s Un Giorno di 
Regno and Banchetto Musicale’s Boston 
premiere of Telemann’s St. Luke Passion, 
which also had impressive contributions 
by tenor Ray DeVoll and baritone James 
Maddalena. Mezzo D’Anna Fortunato 
just made news substituting at the last 
minute for Jan DeGaetani as Orpheus in 
Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice with the BSO. 
A month earlier, with the Musica Viva — 
and with more security — she re-created 
her stunning performance of the Queen 
in John Harbison’s Full Moon in March. 
And pianist Craig Smith, in addition to 
preparing weekly Bach cantatas and other 
liturgical works for Sunday services at 
Emmanuel Church, was responsible for 
one of the most festive and brilliant music 
evenings of the season, this year’s annual 
Mozart Birthday concert, in which 
Larson, Fortunato, and Maddalena were 
among the super-soloists. 

Ironically, as an Ensemble, most of 
their concerts have been out-of-town. 
They made one of their rare Boston-area 
appearances On March 31, a Longy 
faculty recital dedicated to the memory of 
NEC voice teacher Gladys Miller and her 
husband, impresario Demeter Zachareff. 
Both Larson and Fortunato were Miller's 
students; Smith was her frequent studio 
accompanist. Maddalena studied voice 
with Bernard Barbeau, another of Miller’s 
students. DeVoll taught with her at the 
Conservatory. ‘She wasn’t a self-pro- 
moter,” Smith says. “Most people aren’t 
aware how extensive her influence was.”’ 

Someone’s ‘‘influence’’ could clearly be 
felt at the Longy concert. The Liederkreis 


are not just four good singers and an 
accompanist — they are five musicians 
whose distinctive voices (including the 
piano’s) are capable of an uncanny blend- 
ing. You have to go back 30, 40 years, 
to Nadia Boulanger’s Brahms and Monte- 
verdi recordings, to hear this kind of uni- 
fied singing and playing — individual 
timbre subordinated to a group “sound,” 
and still more important, the sharing of 
rhythmic nuances and subtleties of 
phrasing, each member punctuating and 
underlining, supporting and comple- 
menting the work of the others. 

Their sensibility is also reflected in the 
way they put a program together with an 
eye for balance and variety that’s never 
mechanical. The Schubert set, for 
example, began with “Schicksalslen- 
ker’ (Master of Fate), a serious quartet 
with a religious theme that’s also a good 
vehicle for solo voices. This was followed 
by the elegant pastoral “Duett’’ (Larson 
and DeVoll) and the tragic “‘Die Stadt,” 
delivered with haunted intensity by 
Maddalena. Then came the extraordi- 
narily poignant Goethe song for For- 
tunato and DeVoll, “Mignon und der 
Harfner”’ (‘None but the lonely heart,’ 
Schubert's only piano-accompanied vocal 
duet), with its contrapuntal phrases and 
rumblings of fate in the piano. The 
sequence ended with a vigorous and 
delightful quartet, “Lebenslust.’” Only 
the “Die Stadt’ was at all familiar; the 
“Mignon” was a revelation, and the 
whole sequence a joy. 

And there were more revelations in 
store. The Reger sequence (an atmos- 
pheric quartet, a female duet, a male duet, 
a heroic Polonaise for tenor, and a closing 
quartet) proved that wonderful musicians 
can open up those strange, thick 
harmonies, for which these songs seem to 








have been created, and make them 
magically transparent. Four Faure songs 
provided an alternate approach, subordi- 
nating the piquant harmonies to long, 
surprisingly melodic lines. DeVoll 
captured the cool sensuality and 
resignation of “Au Bord de l’Eau,” and 
the “ Tarantelle’’ had Larson and For- 
tunato flashing out roulade upon roulade, 
merging and overlapping, without ever 
losing the bounce or the drive of the 
tricky Italian rhythms; Smith, as always, 
was with them all the way. Four Rossini 
“numbers” made a witty and _light- 
hearted conclusion — especially Larson 
and Fortunato in the famous “Duetto 
Buffo” for two cats. They were hilarious, 
because they made those beautiful instru- 
ments we had gotten to know and love 
meow and hiss exactly like real alley cats. 
A ghostly Brahms quartet and a 
marvelously funny Offenbach scena 
from Un Mari a la Porte (with Maddalena 
particularly comic and touching as the 
betrayed husband) were the well-chosen 
encores, leaving us with the suggestion 
that there are untold riches left to be 
heard. Less than a week later, the 
Liederkreis Ensemble were named co- 
winners of the important 1980 Naumberg 
Chamber Music Award. 


* * + 


Easter season produced two notable 
performances of Passions. Banchetto 
Musicale, under Martin Pearlman, gave 
Boston its premiere of Telemann’s St. 
Luke Passion of 1744 (one of his five St. 
Lukes). Even with no other performance 
to compare it to, it’s hard to imagine it 
better done. Karl Dan Sorensen, the 
superb Evangelist of so many Passions, 
added another beautifully modulated, 
deeply expressive one to his catalogue. 


The other vocal soloists — Liederkreis 
without Fortunato — couldn't have been 
improved upon. Of course, the special 
glory of Banchetto is their Baroque, 
original-instrument orchestra. Their 
Telemann recording on Titanic is an 
excellent indication of how beautifully 
and stylishly they play this music. Oc- 
casionally, there are problems con- 
trolling early instruments in live 
performances, but from the opening 
notes of the sinfonia, you could tell they 
weren't going to be cropping up this eve- 
ning. Predictably, the 16-voice-.chorus 
(four more than Telemann himself had 
available to him) was lightweight, yet 
serviceable. Still, the heart of this piece 
lies in the solos, especially for the 
soprano, and star soloists were supplied. 

The St. Luke is an odd work, especially 
if what you expect from a Passion is what 
you get from Bach. The St. Luke is less 
another St. Matthew than an 18th- 
century Jesus Christ Superstar — tuneful, 
lively, with plenty of popular appeal, but 
not profound or probing or passion-ate. 
It moves at a fast clip, and provides 
some wonderful opportunities for 
bravura singing. There's one sweetly 
touching soprano aria at the end, sung 
over one of those charming ‘‘treading’’ 
orchestral accompaniments, but the real 
showstopper was Susan Larson’s tongue- 
twisting patter-sermon on the quiver- 
ings and tremblings of a bad conscience — 
Telemann as Gilbert and Sullivan. 

The Handel & Haydn, under Thomas 
Dunn, gave us the real thing on Good 
Friday evening — Bach’s St. John, the 
earliest of his surviving Passions, the 
leanest, most dramatic, but not, perhaps, 
the richest musically. The St. John is not 
the place to look for Bach’s most sublime 
moments. But it can be exciting and 


’ touching in the right hands, and until 


about halfway through the long second 
part (quite a bit longer than the first) 
when everything started to sag, the right 
hands were certainly Dunn’s. There was 
a little fuzziness in the opening chorus, 
soon corrected. Once the Evangelist’s 
narration began, with its dramatic entries 
of the chorus as Crowd, everything took 
off. Charles Bressler, the Evangelist, was 
in warmer voice than I’ve heard him in 
years. He had the vocal freedom and 
flexibility to point every detail, yet main- 
tain the tension of the brisk pace. William 
Parker’s powerfully convincing Jesus was 
even more remarkable. His voice teachers 
— Pierre Bernac and Rosa Ponselle — tell 
the story. One could almost guess by 
listening to him who they were, with his 
extraordinary combination of vocal 
richness and authority, elegance and 
sensitivity intelligence and tact. 
Expressive, eloquent as the other soloists 
were (the men, Sanford Sylvan, John 
Humphrey and David.Evitts, more so 
than the women), none had anywhere 
near Parker's large and glorious tone. Last 
year Parker was the memorable Jesus in H 
& H’s other disappointing St. Matthew; 
the St. John marked his first Boston ap- 
pearance since winning the big Kennedy 
Center-Rockefeller vocal competition. The 
glittering prizes this year, for a change, seem 
to be going to the right people. Ca 








Cellars by starlight 


Sing a song of singles 


by James Isaacs 


rom the local singles file: Best of the 

F recent lot (and a rather pedestrian 
bunch it is) is the Classic Ruins’ EP 

on Ace of Hearts. Three pulverizing 
songs by guitarist-croaky vocalist Frank 
Rowe, who looks slightly like James 
White on the back cover photo (but then, 
maybe White took his tonsorial cue from 
Rowe, rock ‘n’ roll cross-pollination 
being what it is). The Ruins, a foursome, 
sound as if they once practiced ‘Born To 
Be Wild” long and hard. Their short 
songs, ‘Nyquil Stinger’’ and, especially, 
‘‘Heart Attack,’’ bash with true 
dumbness, althought “1+1<¢ 2” is a mite 
too, uh, sensitive. And the four-color 
pictyre sleeve is Ace of Hearts’ best yet. 
After a lengthy absence from vinyl as a 
leader, David .Finnerty returns on the 
Deli Platters label, whence came Robin 
Lane and the Chartbusters. As the 
principal songwriter for the Road Apples, 
Finnerty composed one of the most 
undervalued rock ballads of the decade 
just past, ‘‘Let’s Live Together,” which 
should have been a Top 10 hit for 
someone. ‘Hold On,” not to be confused 
with the Road Apples’ follow-up to 
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“Let’s Live Together,” ‘Holding On,” 
finds Finnerty backed up by the Jackals, 
four proficient local players with much 
studio experience. “Hold On” is tuneful 
pop that’s not quite constrained enough 
for soft rock (nothing wrong with that), 
with Finnerty’s tenor in good form. The 
“B” side, “Don’t Turn Out the Light,” is 
more intriguing, however, particularly 
for Wally Jay’s keyboard support. 

Like Finnerty, Joanne Barnard had a 
minor hit, “Substitute,” although it was 
nowhere near as widely heard as the Road 
Apples’ single. She's a good singer with a 
formidable range, but why she, or some- 
body, decided to issue as an “A” side a 
contrived, drawn-out ‘‘jazz fusion’ 
reading of James Taylor’s “Fire and 
Rain” is a mystery. Backed by a 14-piece 
ensemble, including three strings and 
Dick Wagner on lead guitar, Barnard is 
adrift in a sea of splashy reverb. The 
stop-start rhythms falter, and Jeff Lass‘s 
piano is misused. A failed experiment. 
The flip, “Boys and Girls,” with the J. 
Geils Band’s Stephen Bladd on drums, is 
considerably more inviting. Its hard pop 
is bolstered by an infectious chorus. 
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Tennie Komar, who has been making 
the local club rounds backed by a band 
called the Silencers, takes a ‘‘tough 
mama” persona for her first single, 
“Road Trouble’ b/w ‘Roll Me Over.” 
Cut on red vinyl for Spirit Records, it’s 
run-of-the-mill blooze-rock. 

Rocking blues is the metier of the Fat 
City Blues Band, which doesn’t dis- 
tinguish it from dozens of other bar 
bands hereabouts. But how many like- 
minded groups render Sinatra’s ‘‘That’s 
Life’? The “B” side is an up-tempo 
shuffling cover of Johnny ‘Guitar’ 
Watson's ‘She Moves Me” that cooks, 
which is as it should be. The sextet 
recorded this genial jam live at the Bell 
Buoy, in Scituate, last October, and it’s 
on Knucklehead Records. 

ODDS AND ENDS: Studio Red Top, the 
women’s jazz collective on the fifth floor 
of 76 Batterymarch St., in Boston, are 
being condoed out of their current 
location. Now looking for a larger space, 
they'll continue presenting concerts, 
poetry readings, and jam sessions until 
their May 8 swan song. Jan Forney-Davis 
with Sambita are at Red Top on April 24- 
25. For further information, call 426- 
3427. 

The Boston Fusion Festival is set for 
the Modern Theater this Friday night, 
April 25, at 8. Four bands — Tiger’s Baku, 
Ictus, Bellvista, and Floresta — are on the 
bill, with a ‘‘surprise’’ jam session also 
scheduled. Tickets are $4.50 in advance, 
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$5.50 at the door. 

Sir Harry's Friday-afternoon jazz 
series continues with the Herb Pomeroy 
quintet on April 25. Dick Johnson’s 
group is set for May 2. The club is at 18 
Oliver St., corner “of Milk St., in the fi- 
nancial district, and the music runs from 
4 to 8 p.m. 

In the clubs, the Rings, who have 
gained much momentum in recent 
months, are at Jonathan Swift's April 
23 ...Carol Goodman is in the Idler’s 
Back Room April 22... Bassist-com- 
poser Miroslav Vitous plays a Sunday 
(April 27) matinee at the Sunflower, in 
Harvard Square, prior to his Modern 
Theater concert the same evening... . 
The Memphis Rockabilly Band, direct 
from the Mineshaft, in Charlottesville, 
Virginia (reportedly not a hang-out of 
Ralph Sampson), are at Mr. Filthy 
McNasty’s April 24-26... . Cabin Fever 
are at the Tam April 24... . Sugar Ray 
and the Bluetones at the Inn Square 
Men’s Bar April 21-22 .... Pastiche, 
Slow Children, and the Trademarks at 
Cantone’s April 25-26....Rhythm 
Method at Ryles’ Upstairs April 25- 
26....And Peter Tork and the Monkee 
Show (!) slated for Pegasus, Rte. 1 in 
Ipswich, April 26. 

Sorry to hear about Unnatural Axe’s 
split. 

And always keep in mind that, “Hell is 
other people!” 

— Jean-Paul Sartre (1905-1980) 
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(Boston’s Most Purchased Albums) 
LAST THIS : WEEK (S) 
WEEK WEEK ARTIST TITLE ON LABEL 
2 1  BOBSEGER Against the Wind 6 
3 2 THE J. GEILS BAND  toveStinks =i (‘sss ws 
1 3  PINKFLOYD ~ TheWal = 18 Columb ts 
- 4. VAN _ Women & Children First 1 Warner Bros. 
6 § THE PRETENDERS — i2s Se. 
- 6 — ROBIN LANE/CHARTBUSTERS Lane/Charthusters 1 Warner Bros. 
4. °T Te Sold Out 7 EM. 
5 8 LINDA TADT Mad Love 7 | Asylum 
9 9 TOM PETTY/HEARTBREAKERS Damn the Torpedoes 22 ~~ Backstreet/MCA 
7 10 MICHAEL JACKSON - the Wall 24 Epic 
11. 11 AMERICAN GIGOLO eae 5 _ Polydor 
10 12 ~~ BILLY JOEL Glass Houses 5 Columbia 
8 13 THECLASH London Calling 9 Epic 
12 14 RAY, GOODMAN, & BROWN Hr Goodman, &Brown 8 — Polydor 
16 15  THEJOE PERRY PROJECT the Music Do 
The Talking 2 Columbia 
18 16 BETTEMIDLER The Rose Soundtrack 16 Atlantic 
13. 17 ELVISCOSTELLO/ATTRACTIONS Get ! 5 Columbia 
15 18 THE BROTHERS JOHNSON Light Night 5 AGM 
20 19 CHUCK MANGIONE Fun & 8 A&M 
- 20 THEBEATLES Rarities 8 = Capitol/EM! 
19 21 THE WHISPERS The Sop oy 11. -RCA/Solar 
17 22  THEKNACK . . . But the Little 
: Girls Understand 8 Capitol 
23 ROBERT FRIPP God Soy ienr peal 
E 24  THEISLEY BROTHERS Go All the Way 1 rend 
22 25 GRACE SLICK Dreams 3. «ACA 
(WBCN’s Most Played Albums ) 

















6 1  BOBSEGER Against the Wind 7 Capitol 
1 2 THE PRETENDERS Pretenders 14 Sire 
2 3. THECLASH London Calling 13 
4 4  THEJ. GEILS BAND Love Stinks 1 l 
7 5  TOMPETTY/HEARTBREAKERS Damn the T 21‘ Backstreet/MCA 
5 6 ROBIN LANE/CHARTBUSTERS Robin Lane/Chartbusters 3 Warner Bros. 
- 7  THESELECTER Too Much Pressure 1 Chrysalis 
3 8 PINK FLOYD The Wall 19 Columbia 
10 9 LINDA RONSTADT Mad Love 8 Asylum 
14 10. THEJOE PERRY PROJECT Let the Music Do 
Re The Talking 3 Columbia 
9 11 GENESIS Duke 2 Atlantic 
15 12 SQUEEZE Argybargy 3 AGM 
14 GRACE SLICK Dreams 1 REA 
15 THE TOURISTS Reality Effect 3 
16 16 THE MOTORS Tenement Steps 4 gin 
18 17 JANHUNTER Welcome to the Club 2 Chrysalis 
8 18  ELVISCOSTELLO/ATTRACTIONS — Get Happy!! 8 
19 VAN HALEN Women and Children First 1 © Warner Bros. 
20 SUZANNE FELLINI * Suzanne Fellini 2 Casablanca 
5 . 
(WBCN’s Most Played Singles ) 
BLONDIE Call Me i 
MARTHA AND THE MUFFINS Echo Beach Din {imp.} 
NEW MUSIK Straight Lines Epic {imp.} 
; < 
(WBCN’S Most Played Local Music) 
JOHNNY BARNES The Johnny Barnes Story (LP Nightcrawier 
POUSETTE-DART BAND It's Gone : wid ah 
STOMPERS You're the One : j 


BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
ROBIN LANE/CHARTBUSTERS — When Things Go Wrong 


WITH A BULLET 
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Selected by Kit Rachlis, Boston Phoenix Music Editor 























Second Edition (Island) - Public image Ltd. 
Johnny Lydon's first American release (though his second 
aber} since the Sex Pistols’ collapse, Second Edition dupli- 
cates the expensive Metal Box import that came out last fall. 
This is both dull and magnificent — the man who invented & 
punk now experiments with everything he left behind, and 
comes up with music almost as new, demanding, and § 
moving as last time. ; 


“Bridgeport Lathe”/“Little Cities” (Process: Bessemer) — the 

























x4's 
The most dived of the recently released local ey ee 
Pere Ubu’s industrial surrealism Simplified and brought East. 
Which means that the machinery is more dilapidated, the 
factories more antiquated, and the cities more encrusted. It 
also means that the 2x4’s think more in terms of tradition 
@ than their Akron colleagues. Still, nobody around Boston is 
recording music like this, 










Too Much Pressure (Chrysalis) — the Selecter ‘ 
Another group from 2-Tone, the leading British ska label. I'm 
suspicious of ska as a movement — dead-end ideology and & 
music in the guise of peace, love, and understanding is ax 
cheat. The Selecter, however; don't seem as rigid as the Spe- & 
cials or as lightweight.as Madness. There are a lot of ques- 

& tions underneath these rhythms.and Pauline Black is a’neat & 

| singer = 
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Rachel Sweet 


PROTECT THE INNOCENT 
(Stipp-Columbia) 


I Want To Marry Chrissie Hynde’ essay 

contest currently being conducted in the 
guise of criticism, the reception given Rachel 
Sweet's debut last year definitely had its wish-ful- 
filling side. Here was this 16-year-old kid who 
could shift gears from croon to gutbucket wail and 
back without missing a beat, who sang rock ‘n’ roll 
as if she’d never found anything else she cared 
about half so much, who plumped down new wave 
smack in the middle of her own Firestone High 
School parking lot without making either seem out 
of place. In other words, here was the sort of date 
that the stag lines at Costello concerts dream about. 
No matter that Sweet's credentials turned out to be 
something less than roots-rock-rebel, or that her 
discoverer Liam Sternberg’s production suggested 
he had a great career ahead reupholstering cock- 
tail-lounge furniture. Fool Around was a medio- 
cre album saved by a great MGM plot — rock ’n’ 
roll adolescent finds her voice, and proceeds to 
bleat and crow all over the map. 

Protect the Innocent is just the opposite, a clean 
well-crafted piece of product with next to no emo- 
tional punch. It tries to be a sequel — Rachel Grows 
Up is the theme, which, in these kinds of pop tones 
means, Discovers Sex — and, still, the LP offers no 
very satisfactory answer as to what she’s turned 
into, or how she feels about it. The album sounds 
as if it were put together by a consortium (and it 
was — three producers worked on the LP); it’s full 
of the sort of obtrusively eclectic material a taste- 
ful rock ‘n’ roll chanteuse ought to sing (no Cos- 
tello, but — yup! — Moon Martin), and it’s been 
produced in that hedging-the-bets new-wave 
mainstream style where all the lead-guitar lines 
sound as if the musicians were using erasers in- 
stead of picks. 

The problem isn’t in Sweet’s singing. If any- 
thing, her phrasing and tone have become more 
powerful and acute. For proof of just how much 
she can do, given the right material, check out Lou 
Reed’s ‘‘New Age.” It’s by far the most difficult 
song she’s ever tried, but she does it extraordinar- 
ily well, discovering shadings and nuances of her 
own in the lyrics that are both unexpected and per- 
fectly apposite (at least until she’s sunk, in the 
coda, by a celestial back-up choir and some inco- 
herently cluttered rave-ups). And there are plenty 
of moments when she wraps her voice around a 
phrase or shoots it out ahead of the beat. But since 
this is all taking place in a vacuum, it ultimately 
comes off as an empty virtuosity that even Sweet's 
all-purpose spunk can’t turn into conviction — 
which is why the best cuts here are straight con- 
ceits, like ‘Spellbound’ and ‘Foul Play,” that 
don’t require anything more than skill and verve. 

Which would be fine, in its way, if Sweet didn’t 
promise so much more. She has an enormous 
talent. But talent alone doesn’t move people. 
There’s a lack of experience, of defined character, 
in these songs, that leaves the whole enterprise 
sounding impersonal and synthetic. Nothing sums 
up the LP’s inability to find a center more than the 
closing cut, ‘Tonight Ricky,” one of the two num- 
bers written by Sweet herself. A sexual initiation 
that strains to be bittersweet and reflective, it’s 
done with so many coy winks to the audience that 
it could be the soundtrack to Little Darlings. In the 
first verse, Sweet sighs, ‘The innocence of youth 
must fall behind’; in the last, she changes it to 
“The innocence of youth was never mine.”’ That's 
the best line on Protect the Innocent, the only one 
that rings true, and it seems to belong on another 
song, another album. 


T hough it doesn’t hold a candle to the “Why 


— Tom Carson 


Billy Joel 
GLASS HOUSES 
(Columbia) 


uy ou May Be Right”’ inches Billy Joel and 
his platinum piano closer to an un- 
diluted rock ‘n’ roll hit single. Joel 
blusters more confidently than ever with his blunt 
instrument of a voice and producer Phil Ramone 
balances twangy guitar fills with an R&B sax break 
— even Joel's harp touches sound disarming. The 
lyrics about a wild and crazy oaf are baloney with 
ham, but they're playful enough — and, at least, 
they re not rancid. AM ‘radio waits with open air- 


_ without remorse or confusion or apology, Joel con- 





waves, and Joel could be referring to the single it- 
self when he sings: ‘I was only having fun/Wasn’t 
hurting anyone/And we all enjoyed the weekend 
for a change.” If ‘You May Be Right’ were typical 
of Glass Houses, few Joel-watchers, critics or fans, 
would feel compelled to threw stones. But the grat- 
ing, ersatz-Elvis Presley vocal on the second cut, 
‘Sometimes a Fantasy,’’ shatters any illusions; 






tinues to disembowel rock ’n’ roll with its own 
panache. 

“It’s Still Rock and Roll to Me” gathers all pop i 
musicians into the same boat and then makes } 
punks walk the plank for their arrogance. Where 
does a guy with tens of millions of records sold get 
off sneering that the corrupt “new fashion” needs 
‘‘a whole lotta money’’? Oh well, Joel consciously 
cultivates his gall, and the new wave would gladly 
send him over the side, too. In ‘‘Close to the 
Borderline,’ the character and his concerns are 
closer to Joel. It is an uptempo cut that runs on its | 
own steam; the muscular but restrained guitar 
trade-offs before the last verse provide the least- 
stagy climax on Glass Houses. Joel’s lyrics are 
tighter when he avoids romance and righteous- 
ness, and this story of a young careerist harried by 
loud portable radios and gas lines sounds com- 
paratively perceptive and pointed — all it needs is a 
curse for Khomeini. 

As always, though, Joel falters by confusing the 
affecting pop simplicity of, say, ‘‘Norwegian 
Wood” with his own insidious sentimentality. 
‘Sleeping With the Television On” could be a fine 
song, but it becomes trivial when the focus 
switches from a wary woman’s defenses to her 
suitor’s complaints about them. This is first-draft 
stuff; Joel will invariably let a good melody cover 
up emotional sidestepping or outright pratfalls 
like, “I really wish I was less of a thinking 
man/And more a fool who’s not ‘afraid of rejec- 
tion.’” (Joel wasn’t kidding when he said big sales 
wouldn’t make him more cautious.) 

Joel has never lost a knack for everyday drama 
and commercially potent hook-and-riff machin- 
ery. But since The Stranger, in 1977, he has not 
taken those talents in new directions nor, more im- 
portant, made them seem like an insight, an earthy 
alternative. to rock ’n’ roll pompousness. Glass 
Houses, for all its rambunctious surface, is lack- 
luster. Joel implies that he performs after the Fall — 
that all of rock’s giants lie buried in an unreach- 
able, even mythical, past. He isn’t whining or } 
mournful about this, and he has proven strong 7 
enough to be a star, not a hapless Peter Frampton- | 
style pinup. As Joel sang in ‘The Stranger”: ‘“You 
may never understand/How the stranger is in- 
spired/ But he isn’t always evil/And he isn’t al- 
ways wrong.” No, Joel isn’t evil, but he is wrong. 
He’s been a useful rock Valium, but what remains 
for him sounds suspiciously like rock ‘n’ roll 
Reaganism. 


— Milo Miles 








Harold- Melvin & The Blue Notes 
THE BLUE ALBUM 
(Source) 





in the early 1970s, had been led by a baritone 
instead of a falsetto and had sung blues rather 
than flattery, they'd have sounded like Harold 
Melvin and the Blue Notes in The Blue Album. 
Hot and sweaty, wounds undressed but preferred 
that way, the Blue Notes haven’t sounded this low- | 
down love-weak, or this patient and sanctified, | 
since their first album featuring Teddy Pender- | 
{ 


I f the Stylistics, who flourished in Philadelphia 








grass was issued some eight years ago. I cannot tell 
if the baritone who leads them is David Ebo, Ted- 
dy’s replacement, or if it’s Harold Melvin himself: 
if Ebo, he’s given up imitating Pendergrass (ex- f 
cept in “Prayin’,’” which is definitely Ebo’s) in 
favor of a stately but sad, hurt but hopeful croon- | 
ing recitative similar to that of the Stylistics’ i 
Russell Thompkins. If the baritone be Melvin him- 
self, he has never before so freely admitted that i 
I’m-the-best is a line that does not automatically i 
win, never before sung with so stiff an upper lip. H, 
The blues can be a grudge, an attack, or even a 
dream; but in Melvin’s conception (which recalls 
Solomon Burke’s idea of soul), the blues are a 
lover's rite of initiation, endorsed by gospel music: 
only if he can stand, without flinching, whatever 
pain the beloved chooses to inflict, for as long as 
she’can inflict it, will he have a righteous right to 
ask for her love, to demand it as the justice of his 
pain and his witness. 

No song on the album, certainly not the fine but 
danger-free house-party boogie, ‘‘Tonight’s the 
Night,” the catchingly arranged preach, ‘“Prayin’,”’ 
or the egotistical “Baby, I’m Back,” carries out 
Melvin’s blue idea as well as “I Should Be Your 
Lover,’ written by Melvin himself. The band 
hushes as the rite begins; one, two, or at most three 
instruments at a time step forward to shout sup- 
port; the backup singers repeat his recitative, pray- 
ing high as he suffers low. It is a cathartic per- 
formance. Only flawed lyrics prevent ‘‘ Your Love 
Is Taking Me on a Journey” from matching it, and 
Sharon Paige’s raw and husky solo on “If You’re 
Looking for Somebody To Love” is nearly as good. 
On previous Blue Notes albums, she has shown 
herself to be an indelicate vocalist, innocent of in- 
terpretation; but this once she manages the female 
side of Melvin’s blues rite: an accused party who 
rejects and returns the guilt. 




























































— Mike Freedberg 
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Going through channels 
An all-night vigil 


by James Isaacs 


he initial six weeks as host 

f of Channel 5’s new Five 
All Night, Live All Night, 
putatively the first and only talk 
show in the country slotted for 
the wee hours, were no nocturnal 
picnic for Matt Siegel. The 
former WBCN DJ faced veteran 
lefties Bill Lee (the wily, maverick 
Expos pitcher) and Howard Zinn 
(the smug, beleaguered BU pro- 
fessor), tried to match pearly 
whites with Tom Ellis (a glum 
prospect at any time of day), and 
failed to get the sullen Cars 





James Isaacs will be reporting on 
television in this space every 
other week. 


started in conversation, looking 
flustered in the process. He twice 
survived the dread claw hold of 
Killer Kowalski and endured the 
social leitmotifs of Smoki Bacon 
and Martin Slobodkin. But 
toward the end of a show on 
“punk rock,” during which all 
the guests, including Oedipus and 
a couturier whose name escapes 
me, apparently had no qualms 
about acting foolishly, Siegel 
could only look on in helpless 
horror when Human Sexual 
Response, an unappealing en- 
semble with outre aspirations and 
a knack for belaboring the 
obvious, lullabied Videoland with 
a limp ditty called ‘Butt Fuck.” 
As guerrilla television, it was 


strictly a bum steer. (Admittedly, 
Five All Night, Live All Night has 
seen no such spontaneity since; 
fearing similar scatology, 
FANLAN canceled an appear- 
ance last week by Public Image 
Ltd. featuring John “Rotten” 
Lydon.) 

One expects a new, live, low- 
budget program ($100 per show; 
Arthur Frommer probably 
couldn’t visit Boston on a C-note 
per diem anymore) with a rookie 
host to have its difficulties. How- 
ever, to say that FANLAN has 
problems is like observing that 
Tommy Manville indeed had 
trouble staying married. 

For openers, one is never quite 
sure when, or for how long, 


FANLAN will be broadcast. It 
airs every Tuesday-Saturday, but 
frequently begins at four differ- 
ent times during the week. This is 
due to the ABC network’s 11:30 
p.m. news after the local news, 
followed by re-runs of TV series 
or movies of varying length. 
Consequently, FANLAN may 
commence at 12:40 a.m. or at 
2:20 a.m., and not even WCVB 
seems to know for sure. 
Originally slated for two hours, 
most shows run closer to 90 
minutes, with a 4 a.m. curfew. 
While the current timetable, such 
as it is, perhaps adds to the 
show’s wayward charm (as did 
the recently junked set, which 
could well have been modeled 
after the student hovel I tenanted 
from 1969-'73), it certainly tests 
the fealty of the FANLAN fans. 

But not like the technical 
snafus that have plagued 
FANLAN from the start. In 
dealing with the uncooperative 
telephones and microphone, 
Siegel has evinced the patience of 





a negotiator for the American 
‘ hostages. Much has been made of 
the program's anachronistic and 
catchpenny production values 
(viz. the use of a single hand- 
mike, except on Saturdays, when 
additional crew is present), but 
could the equipment actually date 
from pre-Mussolini Italy? 

Most confusing, though, is the 
nature of the show itself. It is in 
many ways akin to issues- 
oriented omnibuses like WBCN’s 
Boston Sunday Review, except 
that the issues are treated in 
greater depth over the FM 
airwaves. Although some shows 
are thematically unified (on 
March 27, for example, the 
agenda was male liberation), 
FANLAN is in the main a mish- 
mash (for instance, in a triumph 
of good taste, two Cambodian-re- 
lief fund-raisers were stuck in the 
“punk rock’’ show). There are 
“kooky” alternative lifestylers 
(rolfers, swingers, transsexuals, 
spirit communicators), locally 
colorful characters, celebs with 
“youth appeal’ (Bill Lee, Allen 
Ginsberg, the deep-fried Timothy 
Leary, and, to a lesser extent, 
Marshall Brickman and David 
Brenner), politicos (primarily 
from the left; once more, the right 
has been underestimated), local 
sports and culture mavens, an 
intellectual or two, Channel 5 
personalities (nothing like a little 
free advertising), and local and 
‘national rock, folk, funk, and 
punk musicians. Too much time 
is devoted to Matt’s taking audi- 
ence phone calls (kind of like 
watching someone collect tolls, 
although the callers no doubt are 
thrilled to be on TV), and the 
exchanges with off-screen 
announcer Nancy Villone are 
superfluous. If Siegel must keep 
in touch with his fans, couldn't he 
ask them ‘Inquiring Photog- 
rapher’’-type questions, instead 
of merely shooting the breeze? 
And why not more routines with 
the egg-shaped, booming-voiced 
young comedian Eddie Goro- 
detsky, whose shenanigans in- 
variably brighten the pro- 
ceedings? Some signs of life — 
please. 

When Siegel was enlisted by 
WCVB, the feeling here was that 
FANLAN might rekindle the 
wacky spirit of Steve Allen’s late- 
night talk show of the early ‘60s. 
(Remember Gypsy Boots, goo- 
goo dolls, and the “schmock! 
schmock!” mating call/rallying 
cry?) As ‘BCN’s lunchtime wag, 
Siegel scored with his wise- 
cracks, hang-loose approach, and 
shticks like “Dr. Matty’s Advice 
to the Lovelorn,” although his 
leering double-entendres could be 
grating. 

In seeking to serve a smorgas- 
bord, FANLAN is seldom 
nourishing. Worse, it is often as 
bland as last night's leftovers, be 
they tofu or turkey loaf, when it 
could conceivably be a spritzy 
nightcap. 

One has wondered of late 
whether or not people tune in or 
out — or turn the set on at all — to 
3 a.m. discussions of divorce, the 
draft, mental patients’ rights. Or 
is it not commendable that 
FANLAN has tried to pique our 
socio-political appetites? (One 
assumes that this is the doing of 
producer Danny Schechter, 
who's been WBCN’s iconoclastic 
‘news dissector’’ and more 
recently produced Channel 56’s 
Joe Oteri Show.) FANLAN 
hardly figured to be Tonight, of 
course (or even the Regis Philbin 
Show), but one envisioned some- 
thing more breezy, enlivening, 
and visual. 

To no one’s surprise, the one- 
camera, one-mike set-up is 
terribly limiting, yet the show 
seems to go out of its way to be 
tedious. Clearly, Siegel’s forte is 
comedy, but we get precious little 
on FANLAN. Happily, “Dr. 
Matty” has shown up on several 
occasions, providing kindly 
counsel to late-night lonely- 
hearts. He should be encouraged 
to develop other characters, 
instead of falling back on 
borrowed bellowings from Steve 

' Continued on page 13 
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Books 


Up from slavery 


The life of Frederick Douglass 


by Mike Freedberg 
B iographies of Frederick Douglass, 


the slave who escaped to become 

the most oratorically gifted of 
abolitionist agitators, are always 
welcome. None may outdo Douglass’s 
three successive autobiographies, but all 
may hope to see Douglass’s career from 
the perspective of times after his own — 
and Nathan Irvin Huggins’s Frederick 
Douglass, Slave and Citizen (Little, 
Brown; $9.95; 180 pp.) is just such a 
witness. 

Even among his black abolitionist 
colleagues, Douglass was an exception. 
The rest had been freeborn; Douglass 
had been born a slave, had escaped, was 
still wanted through his first years as a 
speaker for the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society. He must have made an 
intense impression on those who saw and 
heard him: “Being a fugitive, Douglass 
was the authority on slavery.’’ But 
Douglass was also a brilliant orator from 
the first: ‘Some expressed doubts that he 
had ever been a slave. He was too effec- 
tive, too witty, too polished, too elo- 
quent a speaker to have been what he 
claimed: a self-educated fugitive i 
And thus Douglass undertook to write 
the first of his three, successively more 
explicit, autobiographies. In Huggins’s 
work, they mark our way through 
Douglass’s life. They supply, in quota- 
tion or in Huggins’s condensed rewrite, 
the installments of Douglass’s serial 
celebrity as an abolitionist case-in-point. 

Huggins never says so explicitly, but 
the stages of Douglass’s career must have 
made powerful reading for 19th-century 
Yankees who were already disposed to 
consider slavery a blasphemy and slavers 
agents of the devil. Douglass succeeded 
in having his audiences imagine 
themselves experiencing what he had ex- 
perienced: the magic of his words helped 
them forget that their color was surefire 
protection from such things. Even today, 
it is unnerving to read Huggins’s account 
of Douglass’s life: his being sold or leased 
to master after master; his having to learn 
how to read and write in secret; his en- 
counter with the freedom of a city, Balti- 
more, only because the fortune of his 
lease arrangements brought him thither. 
And we feel the liberating power of a 
child’s textbook, The Columbian Orator, 
with its fiery speeches on freedom by 
Sheridan, Fox, and Pitt. 

We see this living polemic move, as a 
fugitive, to make himself known despite 
the danger of capture, sale, and removal 
to the escapeless deep South. We see 
Douglass discover, in England, what so 
many American blacks have learned in 
Europe: ‘’For the first time in his life he 
felt himself accepted as a man, nothing 
more or less.’” The taboo that underlies all 
race prejudice is met head-on — ‘’He 
could be seen in the company of (white) 
women as well as men without evoking 
comment.” We follow Douglass as he 
returns to America with his freedom hav- 
ing been purchased — a ‘‘ransom,”’ said 
Garrison — without his participation. We 
read Douglass’s witty dismissal of the 
whole thing: ‘‘I have as much right to sell 


Hugh Auld as Hugh Auld had to sell me. 
If any of you are disposed to make 
purchase of him, just say the word. (But 
I) would not traffic in human flesh at all, 
so let Hugh Auld pass, for I will not sell 
him.” : 

Huggins sketches Douglass’s first 
decade of freedom cleverly. He is inde- 
scribably busy, more worked than any 
slave but loving ‘the independent path.” 
Publisher/editor of the abolitionist jour- 
nal North Star while continuing his self- 
education, an orator for women’s rights 
and temperance, seeking self-reliance for 
blacks and an end to slavery, Douglass 
has also to combat the back-to-Africa 
movement. To Douglass, it seemed a 
symptom of black despair, an ignoble 
abandonment of the still enslaved — 
nothing but surrender. ‘It was the black 
man’s duty to remain in America, force 
the United States to live up to its ideals.” 
On this subject, Douglass differed with 
abolitionists black and white. One was 
Abraham Lincoln, and Huggins exag- 
gerates their differences. In 1862, 
promoting emigration, Lincoln tells a dele- 
gation of emigrationists that their “race 
suffer greatly . .. by living among us... 
while ours suffers from your presence.” 
The Great Emancipator, as blacks came to 
think of Lincoln, “was unwilling to view 
the war as inevitably revolutionary. He 
believed that he could best save the union 
by raising no challenges to existing in- 
stitutions and prejudices.” And when 
Lincoln does finally, over a year into the 
war, issue his Emancipation Proclam- 
ation, he does it, according to Douglass, 
“like an oxe under the yoke, or a Slave 
under the lash.” 


The reluctant Proclamation becomes, 
almost before the reader realizes it, the 
touchstone for the remaining 32 years of 
Douglass’s life. Politically involved, 
honored with patronage positions, 
quoted and acclaimed, the Frederick 
Douglass of 1865 to 1895 is politically 
rebuffed. Events go his way or against 
him, he agitates and protests, and they go 
his way or against him as if he had not 
been. The Radical Republicans impose a 
Freedmen’s Bureau in the South and es- 
tablish the 13th, 14th, and 15th Amend- 
ments, and Douglass is overjoyed. But 
the Supreme Court undercuts the Civil 
Rights Acts, Jim Crow goes on, and 
Douglass is sad. It matters not what he 
feels. Glad or sad, he is honored — and 
denied first-class berths on trains and 
ships. 


It seems, therefore, like Huggins 
speaking, when, at the end of Douglass's 
life, Douglass is made to say to a young 
man seeking advice on what blacks must 
do, “Agitate! Agitate! Agitate!’”” How 
could Douglass have been so confident 
after seeing legal slavery removed but 
discrimination thrive on? But Huggins 
gently illustrates the vainness of 
Douglass’s advice. Booker T. Washing- 
ton tells the same young man, ‘Work! 
Work! Work! Be patient and win by 
superior service.” The two, says Hug- 
gins, had to go together. 6 











Continued from page 3 

your child raised by 18 different adults?” 
For Mungo, the father of two, the ‘70s 
also brought what he describes as ‘‘a 
melodramatic divorce,’ an ensuing de- 
pression and, of all things, a battle with 
the bottle. Despite his liquid lunch, he 
says he has the booze licked. Still, he 
prides himself on not having succumbed 
to the natural-is-good purity ethic. “I 
smoke cigarettes. I drink booze. I don’t 
take vitamins. I'll eat anything,”’ he says 
proudly. In religion, politics, or style of 
living, the prospect of rigidity still has the 
power to freak Mungo out. Almost noth- 
ing about him is predictable. He has given 
up psychedelics and hitchhiking and 
adopted corduroy suits and credit cards. 
Through it all, he has remained an ori- 
ginal. ‘You can be an anarchist and your 
socialist friends will forgive you,” he says 
with a wink. 


Though a writer and California resi- 
dent, he has managed to evade the lure of 
Hollywood. Shortly after it was written, 
his book about the Liberation News Ser- 
vice was optioned by Robert Redford. 
Mungo has mixed feelings about its never 
having been produced. ‘Darling! Sweet- 
heart! We love you. I'll tell Antonioni,” 
he mimics. “After you talk to movie 
people, you have to take a shower. Ten 
years ago, my perception of Redford was 
that he’d exploit the people I was writing 
about who were my friends. I wouldn't 
feel the same way today.” 

In the diminutive, baby-faced Mungo, 
one senses>the qualities of a child star, 
wildly coping with the strains of life at 
.34. He has already discussed with his 
publisher the theme for his next book — a 
fictionalized account of life at Boston 
University from 1963-67. ‘I’m already 
100 pages into it and it’s blowing my 
mind,” he confides as we head for the 
door. “I’ve never done an encore as good 


as that.” e 








TV 


Continued from page 10 

Martin (Siegel's reflexive use of “O-kay!” 
as a synonym for “moving right along!” 
or ‘‘Oops!’’) and toothlessly cheeky ad- 
libs that sound pilfered from Martin 
Mull’s little brother. 

Similarly, Siegel appears baffled as to 
what sort of Serious Interviewer he wants 
to be. Lanky and birdlike (no telegenic 
smoothie, he), he clutches his clipboard 
and is by turns amiable, attentive, over- 
whelmed, condescending, bored. Mostly 
he’s flip. He’d probably much prefer 
tossing out a sharp one-liner than lis- 
tening to strangers. But then, one gets the 
same impression from Carson (who is, of 
course, always in control) and Cavett 
(who is forever seeking to impress the big 
boys and girls). 

If the bulk of Siegel’s interviews have 
been less than probing (he should further 
challenge those guests who bring their 
soapboxes with them), he shone with Bob 
Ryan, who covers the Celtics for the 
Globe. Granted, Siegel is a sports buff (it 
was an audition Q & A with Globe 
baseball writer Peter Gammons that 
helped him land the FANLAN job) and 


his session with Ryan required no real 
preparation. Still, it was good to see him 
enjoying his. work — and asking 
knowledgeable questions — as Ryan com- 
mented on video-taped highlights of a 
Celtics play-off romp over Houston. 
(Naturally, Ryan’s first phone-caller 
queried him about a professional street 
hockey league on the South Shore. What 
a town!) 

Would that Siegel handled some of his 
other FANLAN chores with such ease. 
He is undoubtedly trying as hard as any 
rookie, with an eye on an eventual long- 
term, seven-figure, no-cut deal. He can be 
funny and engaging, and one wishes he 
had more opportunities to be both. He’s 
only intermittently been either, and 
hasn’t surmounted the show’s jumbled, 
surprisingly staid format. Which is why, 
at least for the time being, one is not like- 
ly to lose further sleep over Five All 
Night, Live All Night. ° 


Albee 


Continued from page 5 

ticularly convincing is the tight, frozen 
smile he wears much of the time, the 
same horribly patronizing smile one so 


often sees on the faces of academics. 
On the other hand, when Nichols is 
not grinning, he is inexpressive, de- 
livering his lines flatly, monotonously. 
I’m sure this is deliberate; still, it’s dif- 
ficult to fathom just what he is up to, 
or how it connects to the other perform- 
ances. Perhaps Nichols is just dazzled by 
the brilliance of Elaine May’s Martha. If 
so, he’s not the only one. 

In terms of prodigious, creative, sus- 
tained intelligence, this is the finest per- 
formance by a woman in an American 
play that I have seen since Elizabeth Ash- 
ley’s Maggie in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
and Irene Worth’s Alexandra del Lago in 
Sweet Bird of Youth. It’s certainly the 
best Martha in my experience, for, while 
others have drawn on emotional re- 
sources more formidable than May’s — 
Elizabeth Taylor and Colleen Dewhurst, 
for example — none has had so complete 
an intellectual grasp of the role. May 
seems to conceive her performance in 
“units,” segments discernible from the 
whole — for instance, her Act Three so- 
liloguy, in which, with a few swift, tell- 
ing gestures, she evokes a lifetime of 
loneliness and betrayal — but not once 
does she lose sight of her design. When 
she utters ‘What a dump!” wearily flick- 


ing her wrist in precise imitation of Bette 
Davis, her face and body sagging with al- 
cohol and exhaustion, she is very funny. 
But she also makes one feel the chafing 
frustration implicit in those words. May’s 
performance — richly textured, subtly ca- 
denced, encompassing all the colors of the 
emotional spectrum — movingly depicts a 
gifted woman denied full expression of 
her gifts, who lives only to suffer and in- 
flict hate. It eclipses all the other per- 
formances in this revival — not to men- 
tion most of this theater season, in which, 
alas, competition is sparse. & 


O’Casey 

Continued from page 5 

miracle but within moments go back to 
their haggling, dismissing the event as a 
hallucination. 

It’s a charming play, pointed but with- 
out sharp edges. And the whimsy of the 
script is enhanced by folk tunes. (Brecht, 
on the other hand, would have written 
something like ‘The Song of Economic 
Parity.) The compassionate view of 


human suffering in “Hall of Healing’ 
Continued on page 14 
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O’Casey 


Continued from page 13 
gives way here to an ironic ex- 
amination of human frailty. 
Marx’s ‘‘specter haunting 
Europe” has been transformed 
into a pair of happy phantoms 
jigging and singing their way 
through the Irish countryside. 
Director Rothauser has choreo- 
graphed the plays well, relying 
heavily upon physical action. 
O’Casey’s world is a staunchly 
material one, and his lush lang- 
uage is complemented by physical 
detail. The Charlestown cast 
works well as an ensemble, 
whether at broad slapstick or 
somber choral intonations. It is 
also a rare pleasure to sit through 
a play in which everyone employs 
the same, consistent accent from 
beginning to end. And Rothauser 


space; fancy production equip- 
ment is missed only in realizing 
the “miracle” at the end of “Time 
To Go” — the trees don’t really 
look transformed. 

This is the first show that the 
Charlestown Working Theater 
has produced in almost two years. 
During that time, the group have 
renovated the old fire barn (with a 
lot of hard work and some grant 
money) in which they had been 
“squatting” for seven years, and 
they are now working to build a 
strong community theater dedi- 
cated to producing plays whose 
social themes reflect the concerns 
of their community. Last week, 
they hosted Irish actor Malichy 


“McCourt, who gave a reading of 


O’Casey’s prose, and they have 
tentatively scheduled Eileen 
O’Casey, the playwright’s 
widow, to speak about his work. 
If she stays for the show, she 
should be pleased. The CWT 
actors clearly enjoy these plays, 





makes good use of limited stage 


The hits. 


Without the pits. 


and their talent and enthusiasm 
prove a good match for sla 





Nuts and jolts 





by John Bush Jones 


LADYFINGERS by David 
George. Directed by Tony 
Alicata. Lighting by Joe Don- 
lavey and Claude Maluenda. 
With Norma Assad, Julia New- 
ton, George Finn, Vicky Keller, 
Grace Costa, and Linda Sullivan. 
Presented by Stagewrights, at the 
Bradford Theater, Bradford 
Hotel, Thursdays through Sun- 
days through May 18. 

avid George should have 
D quit while he was ahead. 

The first act of his Lady- 
fingers, which has opened the 
“Stagewrights’” series in the 
more-than-usually comfortable 
mini-theater on the fifth floor of 
the Bradford Hotel, is — ostensi- 


bly — a tight, absorbing, and of- 
ten hilarious visit with one Ellen 
Palma, who has actually chosen 
insanity in order “to be some- 
body other than my husband's 
wife.’ She has voluntarily com- 
mitted herself to an expensive 
private hospital, and we see her 
baiting, cajoling, and ultimately 
confessing to the novitiate nun 
who seems alternately to be her 
warder and a kind of therapist. 
All goes swimmingly until the 
last half-minute of the act, at 
which point a large mirror is sud- 
denly back-lit to reveal — again 
ostensibly — a Dr. Osgood and 
the woman we come to know in 
Act Two as the ‘‘real’’ Mrs. 
Palma. The nun and the patient, it 
would seem, are only actresses 
playing out a psycho-drama 
scripted by writer-actress Mrs. 
Palma, who has been allowed to 
develop her own course of 
therapy. 
But even this is not the whole 


Spring Session Begins April 21. 
THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER® 
Call 492-4680 
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Tracy 


“Neurotics lead richer 
lives than those who 


Roach 


have never panicked.” 6 p.m.-10 p.m. 


Most people are particular about who they 
share their dinner with. The perfect guest is 
witty, interesting and has something new and 
sparkling to offer. From 6 pm to 10 pm on WBCN, 
Tracy Roach fits the dinner bill perfectly . . . and 
her musical menu is the most refreshing dessert 
in town. Throughout Boston, people regularly 
dine with delight while listening to Tracy. 

In addition to her musical presentations, 
she also offers information about concerts, films 
and early evening events, gives the night ball 
scores and puts the Boston nightlife in an 


entertaining perspective. 


Tracy joined the WBCN full-time air staff 

the day after she graduated from Brown 
| University in June, 1977. She entered radio 

in college, as a result of her lifelong ambition 
to pursue a news career and become a female 
version of Walter Cronkite. She switched from 
reading bulletins to spinning bullets (as in, #1 
with a... .) while at Brown. Concurrent with her 
academics, she also worked at Providence’s 


Top 40 outlet, WPRO. 


Although she claims her sole hobby to be 
“hiding,” Tracy has sought all sorts of part-time 
pursuits in recent years. She was a chamber- 
maid at a motel in Traverse City, Michigan, 
worked in a drugstore in her home town of Alma, 
Michigan and also toiled behind a Cumberland 
Farms covenience store counter. At present, 
she occasionally serves as a trainer at Mike’s 
Gym... And who'd believe that a Home of the 
Hots DJ was once honored to be selected as 
“D.A.R. Good Citizen” in Alma? 

Tracy's chef d’oeuvre of segues was 
this recent humdinger: the Kinks’ “One of the 
Survivors” into DEVO’s “Come Back, Jonee” 
and concluded by Johnny and the Hurricanes’ 
“Red River Rock” (thus uniting three generations 
of Johnny/Jonee tunes without even summon- 
ing the obvious Johnny B. Goode). 

Nick Drake, Elvis (Costello) and Phil 
Spector are her artists for the ages and Bruce 
Springsteen—anytime, anyplace—wins the 
Tracy Roach greatest concert vote (with Bob 
Marley and the Wailers a close second). 
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story. First the invigorating comic 
realism of the first act degenerates 
into bombastic melodrama as the 
‘real’ Ellen Palma, her doctor, 
and the two psycho-dramatic 
actresses mix it up in a four-way 
brouhaha climaxing with Palma’s 
near-bludgeoning of the doctor 
with a typewriter. (No kidding; I 
wouldn’t make this up.) Then 
suddenly comes a voice from the 
back of the house, bellowing 
“Cut’’’ and other cliched film- 
talk, and, lo! a booted young 
woman stalks onto the stage hotly 
pursued by her scarved com- 
panion, and we find we’ve been 
watching the making of a movie 
about the madness of Ellen Palma. 
The lady in boots, it develops, is a 
frustrated director in the male- 
dominated world of filmdom, and 
the one in the scarf is her camera- 
person and confidant. The direc- 
tor is apparently over her budget 
and has only two more days to 
shoot on location in the asylum, 
and is she pissed off! In the final, 
flickering light, we see her careen 
into an identity crisis similar to 
the one we witnessed at the begin- 
ning of the play. 

But of course this can’t and 
doesn’t work. We have a whole 
act to get to know the first Ellen 
Palma, to feel both with her and 
for her; and Norma Assad’s com- 
passionately comic portrayal 
greatly adds to our empathy. But, 
as Hamlet might wonder, who is 
the fuming filmmaker to us, or we 
to her, that we should weep for 
her? She comes on for maybe the 
last 12 minutes of the show, her 
part's written like a text-book 
harangue, and it’s acted by Grace 
Costa with all the subtlety of 
Mean Joe Greene sacking a 
quarterback. As I watched this 
cardboard cut-out question her 
sanity while spouting feminist 
rhetoric, I could only muse, 
“Who cares? I don’t know you.” 

Descending as it does from 
honest theater, sensitively played, 
through bogus histrionics, to 
feminist hysteria, its characters 
shedding identities like snake- 
skins, Ladyfingers has more 
levels than the Government Cen- 
ter Parking Garage, and none but 
the first holds up as well. The 
multiple Pirandellian overlays 
add nothing to George’s initial 
exploration of real or feigned 
madness as.a final refuge for the 
unfulfilled woman. The sad thing 
is that the first act of Ladyfingers 
(minus the last 30 seconds) is the 
best written, acted, and directed 
script by a local author that I’ve 


‘seen this season; it’s worth fix- 


ing. But George will simply have 
to simplify. His play was appar- 
ently inspired by Phyllis 
Chesler’s Women and Madness. 
It would work better if it were 
about one woman and madness. 


Two by Horovitz 


by Michael Bronski 


HOPSCOTCH and THE 75TH 
by Israel Horovitz. Directed by 
Tom Bloom. With Mia Schiff- 
man and Michael Wikes. At the 
Nucleo Eclettico, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Sundays through 
April 27. 

[= Horovitz came to na- 








tional attention in 1968 with 

The Indian Wants the Bronx. 
Along with such playwrights as 
Terrence McNally, Lanford 
Wilson, and Robert Patrick, he 
was nurtured by the Off and Off 
Off Broadway movements. But 
while these others have gone on 
to big successes (The Ritz, 
Talley’s Folly, Kennedy's 
Children), Horovitz, who has 
been prodigiously productive, has 
made smaller waves. He seems 
destined to be consigned to a few 
anthologies of ‘the best one-act 
plays of the ‘60s’’ — which is too 
bad, because he has the poten- 
tial, and the ambition, to write 
something significant. 

Nucleo Eclettico has mounted 
two Horovitz plays — 
“Hopscotch” and “The 75th” — 
that are sort.of curtain-raisers for. 





his Wakefield Plays. The cycle 
comprises The Alfred Trilogy — 
three full-length plays — and The 
Quannapowitt Quartet — four 
one-acts, of which these are two 
— designed to be played on five 
successive evenings: they all take 
place in” Wakefield, Massachu- 
setts, Horovitz’s home town. The 
Alfred plays are provocative, and, 
though flawed, have the energy 
and raw power that so often saves 
O'Neill from becoming tiresome. 
The quartet, on the other hand, is 
uneven, and generally possessed 
of more facility than content. It 
recalls Tallulah Bankhead’s 
remark about Maeterlinck — 
“There’s less here then meets the 
eye.” 

“Hopscotch” takes place in a 
playground overlooking Lake 
Quannapowitt; it depicts a 
reunion, after 12 years, of the 
survivors of an acrimonious 
teenage marriage. Elsa, an angry 
young Wakefield housewife, and 
Will, home for a visit, play at not 
knowing each other, taunting 
each other, hiding their feelings, 
and, finally, trying to hurt each 
other again. The play is a sort of 
Chinese puzzle for the audience — 
each line of dialogue reveals more 
of the true situation, until we 
realize the characters’ former rela- 
tionship and how it fits with past 
events. 

It’s a nice dramatic trick that 
does not quite work. Horovitz 
tries to give the play subtext by 
pumping it with: irrelevant 


emotion: it practically seethes 
with unexpressed anger, confu- 
sion, and hurt. But there is 
nothing to pin it on; we are so 
busy trying to figure out what is 
happening that we pay little 
attention to why. It’s a case of the 
playwright’s being too clever for 
his own good; the real emotions 
evaporate before we can grasp 
them. 

“The 75th’ is a slight play, 
more of a doodle than a drama. 
Amy Chamberlin and Arthur 
“Cookie” Silverstein are the only 
surviving members of a 
Wakefield High School senior 
class having its 75th reunion. 
After a series of ‘I don’t remem- 
ber you” jokes, they play at 
courting games and then decide to 
meet next week rather than in five 
years. It’s the sort of material ‘that 
might work well as an eight- 
minute Carol Burnett skit, but the 
poignancy is stretched too thin. 
Horovitz seems to have caught a 
case of the Harold and Maude- 
cute-old-people flu. 

Both of these plays illustrate 
why Horovitz has never made 
that big breakthrough: he is 
inventive, even ambitious, in his 
ideas, but he takes few risks, and 
he often gets bogged down in 
cuteness. This is why The Reason 
We Eat, which had the potential 
to be a wonderfully funny, fright- 
ening, political morality play, 
fared so badly, a few seasons 
back, at the Boston Rep. 

It is unfortunate that the 


Nucleo has chosen ‘‘Hopscotch”’ 
and “The 75th’; the other two 
Quartet plays, ‘Stage Direc- 
tions’ and ‘‘Spared,’’ are more 
interesting, and any of the Alfred 
Trilogy is more substantial. What 
doubles the disappointment is 
that both the acting and staging 
are quite good. Director Tom 
Bloom has put the program 
together tightly and efficiently, 
making the plays seem better than 
they actually are. Mia Schiffman 
and Michael Wikes are impres- 
sive in the double roles. Schiff- 
man is a high-energy actress, per- 
fectly suited to the first play; she 
almost manages to create a con- 
text for her finely tuned émo- 
tions. Wikes has a nice, somewhat 
threatening sexiness, not unlike 
that of a hard-edged John 
Travolta, in ‘‘Hopscotch,’’ and he 
manages to make the mundane 
ending of the second play work. 
It's just too bad that such first- 
rate talent has to serve up such 
second-rate material. & 


Thriller 


Continued from page 5 

though, that it happened in this 
house), except, perhaps her iden- 
tical twin, Jackie, who is mute. In 
mentioning the child to the still- 
grieving parents, Jennifer has un- 
wittingly salted old wounds. But 
no matter. If you name your kids 
Jackie and Jill, you deserve to suf- 
fer. 


But back to our thriller. Dr. 
McKenna’s timely revelations 
prompt some cocktail-party prat- 
tle about the supernatural: it’s 
half serious, half a hoot (Tony 
keeps making horror-movie 
noises). But Jennifer becomes up- 
set when, over cognac, her guests 
start speculating that the ghost of 
Jill, unburied and therefore 
tormented, is trying to hop a free 
ride back to this life on Jennifer’s 
unborn child.. Already anxious 
about the baby — it is her first, 
and she is nearly 40; -she and 
Richard have waited a long time 
— Jennifer becomes thoroughly 
spooked. We next find her lolling, 
in the middle of the night, in a 
voluminous, off-the-shdéulder, 
purple flounce, and listening to 
what sounds like a child crying in 
the basement. Naturally, when 
Richard has to leave the house, at 
midnight, she does not, as any 
sensible, terrified person would 
do, go with him. She picks up a 
flashlight and heads for the base- 
ment, so that the first act can end 
with the obligatory, extended 
scream. (As playwright Havard 
doubtless discovered when she 
sent in her matchbook cover and 
received that invaluable manual 
on thriller-writing, it is a genre 
that hinges on the utter defiance 
of common sense. For every 
woman, there is 4 bogeyman — or, 
in this case, bogeychild — and, by 
whatever hackneyed device, 
you've got to get them together. 
It’s fate.) 


Surprisingly, in the second act, 
the wheels creak to a halt — as the 
world turns. Hide and Seek 
becomes, for a time, a soap opera, 
the major mystery of which is: 
who fathered Jennifer's baby? 
That tidied up, we return to more 
regulation thrills, culminating in a 
bizarre game of “‘hide and seek’”’ 
between Jennifer, who, in the 
midst of a premature labor, is try- 
ing to perform a sort of lay-exor- 
cism, and a ragged, rain-soaked, 
perhaps diabolical waif. (I’m not 
letting any cats out of the bag; 
you know the waif is coming, as 
she’s listed in the program.) 

Oddly, the play’s pattern, its 
rhythms, .seem right. Clues — a 
snatch of children’s song, skele- 
tons in the basement — do start to 
dovetail and suspense to mount. 
But this owes less to Havard than 
to director Melvin Bernhardt, 
who builds so much mood into 
Hide and Seek that, if you put 
yourself on autopilot, you'd 
imagine it was thrilling. And 
Elizabeth Ashley, with her lanky 
good looks, her languid eyes, her 
New Orleans growl, is such an 
original that she makes Jennifer 
seem more interesting, less the 
standard victim, than she is. 
Moreover, Ashley is convincing 
(curious that she’s always man- 
aged to look so bad in movies); 
she milks real anxiety from this 
hackneyed material, imbuing the 
final moments, in particular, with 
urgency. This does -not, alas, 

Continued on page 16 





ANGEL’S FIRST 
DIGITAL Recordings. 


Bach: Brandenburg Concertos (6). 
Los Angeles Chamber . 

Orchestra; Schwarz. (2 LPs) (1 DSB-3901 
Bach: Suite No. 2 (for Flute) 
in B Minor (w/Telemann: 

Suite in A Minor - for 
Flute). Wilson, Los Angeles 
Chamber Orchestra; 
Schwarz. 

Bolling: Concerto for 
Classic Guitar & Jazz 
Piano. A. Romero, 
Shearing. 

Debussy: Images for 
Orchestra, more. Previn. 
— Concert of Favorite 

lassics. Pourcel. C€) DS-37751 


ANGEL’S NEWEST - LP & Cassette 
Albinoni: Four Concertos 
for Two Trumpets. André, 
Touvron. 
Beethoven: Symphonies 
Nos. 1 & 2. Jochum. 
Beethoven: Symphony * 
No. 7. Jochum. 
Berlioz: Symphonie 
Fantastique. Previn. 
Brahms: Piano Concerto 
No. 1. Ohlsson; Tennstedt. © 
Chopin: Complete 
Nocturnes. Ohlsson. 
(2 LPs/XDR Cassettes) () SZB-3889 
Debussy: Pelleas et 
Melisande. Von Stade; 
Karajan. 
(3 LPs/XDR Cassettes) () SZCX-3885 
Gounod: Faust. Domingo, 
Freni; Prétre. 
(4 LPs/XDR Cassettes) _) SZDX-3868 


Gounod: The Two 
Symphonies. Plasson. 

Hindemith: Concert Music, 
Op. 50. Ormandy. 

Mahler: Symphony No. 4. 
Previn. 

Mahler: Symphony No. 5 
(w/No. 10 ‘‘Adagio’’). 
Tennstedt. 

(2 LPs/XDR Cassettes) () SZB-3883 

Massenet: Werther. 

Kraus, Troyanos; Plasson. 
(3 LPs/XDR Cassettes) ) SZCX-3894 

R-Korsakov: Scheherazade. 

Svetlanov. CO $Z-37555 

Stravinsky: The Rite of 
Spring. Muti. 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony 
No. 5. Rostropovich. 


C) DS-37330 


C) DS-37327 
C) DS-37674 


CO) $2Z-37736 
CJ $2-37589 
C) $Z-37531 
C) $Z-37485 
} $2-37568 


Cl $2-37726 
C $2-37536 
C) $2-37576 


C} SZ-37646 
C) $Z-37298 


Tchaikovsky: Violin 
Concerto in D. Perlman; 
Ormandy. 

Verdi: Requiem. Scotto; 
Muti. 

(2 LPs/XDR Cassettes) (1) SZB-3858 

Verdi: letto. Sills, 

Milnes; Kraus; Rudel. 
(3 LPs/XDR Cassettes) () SZCX-3872 

De los Angeles - Live 
Concert. Moore. C) $2-37546 

Great Opera Choruses. C] $2Z-37676 

Opera Arias by Sills, Vol. 2. L) SZ-37727 

Violin Encores. Perlman. (_) SZ-37560 


C) $Z-37640 





General Opera Catalog 
Lehar: The Merry Widow. 

Sills, Titus; Rudel. 

Highlights ©) $-37500* 

Mozart: Magic Flute (The). 

Gedda, Janowitz, Ludwig, 

Schwarzkopf; Klemperer, 

Complete (3 LPs) ) SCL-3651 


Parkening And The Guitar. () S-36053* 

Pleasures of the Court. 
Munrow. 

Puccini: Arias. Caballé. 

“Romanza.” Parkening. 

Sills Sings Victor Herbert. [ 

Verdi: Arias. Caballé. 

Virtuoso Violinist. Perlman. 


C) $-36851* 
C) $-36711 
C) $-36021* 
C) SFO-37160* 
C} $-36830 
CJ $-37456* 


Vivaldi: Four Flute 


Concertos. R. Wilson. C) $-37325* 


CHORAL 
Beethoven: Mass in C. 


Giulini. C) $-36775 


Bloch: Sacred Service 


(Avodath Hakodesh). 


Abravanel. ) $-37305 





Highlights () $-36315* 


Puccini: Tosca. Callas, 
Bergonzi, Gobbi; Prétre. 
Complete (2 LPs) — 
Highlights [ 


INSTRUMENTAL 

Bach: Guitar 
Transcriptions. Parkening. 

Bach: Cello Suites (6). 
oe 


J SBL-3655* 
] $-36326* 


C) $-36041* 
(3 LPs) C) CB-3786 
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AMONG ANGEL’S FINEST 


OPERA 
Special Deluxe Sets: 
Bizet: Carmen. Callas, 
Gedda; Prétre. 
Complete (3 LPs) —) SCLX-3650* 
Verdi: Aida. Caballé, 
Domingo; Muti. 
Complete (3 LPs) (1) 
Verdi: Il Trovatore. 
Price, Bonisolli; Karajan. 
Complete (3 LPs) 1 
Verdi: La Traviata. Sills, 
Gedda; Ceccato. 
Complete (3 LPs) 
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Beethoven: Piano Concerto 
No. 5. Gilels; Szell. 


Brahams: Violin Concerto 
in D. Perlman; Giulini. 


Dvorak: Cello Concerto, 


COLLECTIONS 

Wocal/Orchestral/Instrumental 

A Little Night Music. 
Marriner. 

Arias-from Traviata, 
Barber, more. Sills. 

Callas-La Divina. Her 
Greatest Recordings, 
1953-64 (2 LPs) 

Duets from Operetta. Sills, 
Milnes; Rudel. 

Favorite Classics for Piano. 
Pennario. 

Impressions for Flute. 
Wilson. 
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Grieg: Piano Concerto. 
Richter; Matacic. 


Rachmaninoff: Piano 
Concerto No. 2, more. 
Weissenberg; Karajan. 


Rodrigo: Concierto de 
Aranjuez. A. Romero; 
Previn. 
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Cy $-33323* 
7 $-36049* 
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more. Rostropovich; Giulini. 
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) $-37457* 
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Brahms: German Requiem. 
Karajan. 

Orff: Carmina Burana. 
Previn. 

Rachmaninoff: Vespers. 
Sveshnikov. 


ORCHESTRAL 

Albinoni: Adagio. Marriner. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 
3 “Eroica.” Jochum. 

Britten: Spring Symphony. 
Previn. 


Complete (2 LPs) [ 


(2 LPs) ( 


) SB-3838* 
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] SRB-4124 


] $-37044* 
(_} $-37410* 
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Bruckner: Symphony No. 8. 


Jochum. 
Debussy: La Mer, more. 
Martinon. 
Gershwin: American in 
Paris. Previn. 
Grofé: Grand Canyon-Suite. 
Abravanel. 
Holst: The Planets. Boult. 
Mahler: Symphony No. | 
“Titan.” Tennstedt. 
Rachmaninoff: Symphony 
No. 2. Previn. 
Ravel: Bolero, more. 
Martinon. 
Respighi: Pines of Rome, 
more. Gardelli. 
Saint-Saéns: Symphony 
No. 3 “Organ.” Martinon. 
Sibelius: 4 Legends from 
The “Kalevala.” Ormandy. 
Tchaikovsky: 1812 
Overture. Karajan. 
Tchaikovsky: Nutcracker- 
Ballet. Previn. 
Complete (2 LPs) 
Highlights 
Tchaikovsky: Romeo & 
Juliet-Overture, more. 
Rostropovich. 
Tchaikovsky: Six 
Symphonies /Manfred. 
Rostropovich. 
Complete (7 LPs) 
Tchaikovsky: Swan Lake- 
Ballet. Rozhdestvensky. 


Highlights { 


Wagner: Orchestral Music, 
Al. 1. Karajan. 
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Thriller 


Continued from page 15 
change the fact that I, at least, had 
discerned the great secret of Hide 
and Seek long before its denoue- 
ment. (And so will anyone else 
who remembers the Bette Davis 
film Stolen Life.) Though there is 
a theme” of sorts, having to do 
with the tyranny of rules and 
restrictions, Hide and Seek ob- 
viously banks for success — and 
someone ‘must believe it’s a 
potential hit — on its potency as 
adrenalin-producing' enter- 
tainment. But it’s too predictable 
and, in the end, too pell-mell to 
work, even on its chosen level. 
In her outrageously candid 
autobiography, Actress: Post- 
cards From the Road, Ashley 
talks about her talent as her 
‘ticket to ride.”” Well, the ticket 


hasn’t expired. But, in the case of 
Hide and Seek, the vehicle is so 
clunky that she’d be better off 
thumbing. Something better is 
bound to stop. * 


Film 


Continued from page 4 

ages of their power. Homo Sa- 
piens manages to make the po- 
tentially bizzare image banal, 
and the potentially frightening 
foolish. Flipping through any 
issue of “the National Enquirer 
gives a quicker, more succinct 
and revealing portrait of E.E. 
Cummings’s ‘‘manunkind” than 
an hour of Mariana’s mean- 
dering montage. 

Jon Jost is regarded abroad as 
one of America’s leading inde- 
pendent filmmakers. He is inter- 
ested in relating the raw materials 
of film production and narrative 


to the image on the screen. Work- 
ing with minuscule budgets, Jost 
has created a body of work that 
hovers between Godard’s Dziga- 
Vertov Group films and the struc- 
tural cinema of George Landow 
and Standish Lawder. 

In Angel City (made, we're in- 
formed, for $6000), Jost sets out 
to examine linguistics, LA, the 
detective genre, and the nature of 
artistic inquiry. Using Polaroid 
photos, aerial photography, blank 
or realistically painted backdrops 
and lengthy, one-shot set-ups, 
Jost juggles our ways of looking 
for ands at things. Not sur- 
prisingly, our guide through all 
this is a private eye. Frank Goya 
(“just like the painter’’) snaps 
photos, jots notes, and gives long, 
laconic lectures on the meanings 
of the words ‘‘story’’ and 
“history.” Goya claims to be a 
student, and Jost has us undergo 
a course with him. Statistics on 


LA’s birth, death, crime, and VD 
rates are rattled off. A mock Ray- 
mond Chandler voice-over 
describes LA’s palms, beaches, 
streets, and suburbs. But Jost is a 
hip teacher. His high seriousness 
is mixed with some high camp. 
Delarue, the film’s villain and 
head of Rexon, the world’s largest 
conglomerate, is shown walking 
along a beach delivering a com- 
mercial pitch for big business. 
(In a complex world . . . we need 
large, complex corporations.’’) 
His wife, a starlet whose 
employers would rather murder 
her then undergo the legal hassle 
of breaking her contract, is shown 
in a lengthy screen test from a 
remake of Triumph of the Will. 
(“I was sitting with Adolf and 
Eva on the patio....”’) 

Jost has a lot of good ideas, but 
his obsession with structure and 
materials leads him into the trap 
of using mimicked or caricatured 
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structures instead of clearly 
refuting the old styles or creating 
new ones altogether. The result is 
an often boring, clumsy film, 
whose flat-foot hero keeps step- 
ping on his own toes in an effort { 
to be humorous, critical, enter- 
taining, and informative. 
Godard already did for Paris (in 
Two or Three Things | Know 
About Her) what Jost wants to do 
for LA in Angel City. Godard’s 
film worked because it was made | 
by a highly disciplined, well- 
informed artist. Jost is original | 
and inventive, but he is not a 
master of his medium. His hero’s f 
reliance on Polaroids hints at what i 
would have been a more success- i 
ful — and even cheaper — medium 
for Jost’s meditations: the new art 
of narrative photo sequences. If 
there is anything these three films 
suggest, it is that a potentially in- 
spiring form of tilmmaking is still 
desperately in search of an 
auteur. € 


Kael 


Continued from page 4 
they laugh, it’s a comedy. I think 
that often happens in movies. 
You know, if’ an effect is tacky 
and amateurish, people will say, 
“That’s the point, it’s deliber- 
ately tacky.”’ I’m not sure people 
are canny and Machiavellain 
enough to do these things de- 
liberately. 

SS: I think part of the whole 
gross-out thing is-that people find 
it a release. You go into a horror 
or a gross-out movie scared and 
anticipating, and when the gross- 
out or the big shocker happens, it 
takes you beyond that, to a place 
that’s very pleasurable. 

PK: The first time, I can laugh 
and see it as a joke, whether it’s 
intended that way or not. But 
when it goes on and on, I get 
restless.-Dawn of the Dead was 
too long. It’s the poor man’s Be- 
ing There, which also is the same 
joke over and over. And if I had 
to sit down and evaluate which I 
prefer, I'd have a hard time. 

SS: The funny thing about Be- 
ing There is that I think it’s being 
perceived by some audiences as a 
success story — that kids are say- 
ing, ‘Hey, this guy’s great; he 
goes right past the obstacles and 
he’s a success.”’ It’s the cult of 
celebrity. 

PK: There’s certainly an ele- 
ment of that in the novel, but it 
was satirical. I’m surprised at the 
number of people who take the 
movie as having a deep meaning, 
which is almost like people think- 
ing that the Peter Sellers character 
has profound things to say. It’s I 
the oldest theatrical joke in the H 
world: the simpleton is taken for 
a wise man. 

SS: It’s traditional farce. 

PK: Yes, but it is treated with 
such solemnity. And with such 
visual solemnity. I mean, that in- 
credible old Vanderbilt mansion, 
the kind of style in which nobody 
can afford to live any more. And I 
found Peter Sellers much less 
than engaging. I found his 
grimness, his incredible sobriety, 
and his rather pained look puz- 
zling — because I could not see how 
television would do that to 
anybody. And he never talked 
like television to me. He had none 
of the short attention span and 
none of the ejaculatory style of a 
television watcher, nor the crazy 
kind of humor. He didn’t use 
television phrases. 

SS: He spoke perfect, Vic- 
torian English... 

PK: He was a 19th-century 
man in a satire about television. 

SS: You just spent many 
months in Hollywood, working 
with the film industry. And I 
wanted to get back to the idea of 
subversive, independent 
movies... 

PK: You could make a decent 
movie and distribute it in- 
dependently. This is something 
I've been talking to people about 
for years, and they just are bored 
by the idea — because they all 
want to make movies, and most of 
Continued on page 18 
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Roadstar Pioneer $119.95 
Roadstar RS-2001 in-dash AM/FM cassette player with 
auto-reverse, locking fast-forward, local/distant FM 
switch; Pioneer TS-121 5¥2-inch door-mount speakers. 


Alpine Jensen $289.95 
Alpine 7217 in-dash AM/FM cassette player with push- 
button radio, advanced transport, power antenna lead, 
low-distortion head, 40-watt power amp; Jensen 1037 
6x9-inch Series II coaxial speakers. 


Roadstar Pioneer $169.95 
Roadstar RS-2200 in-dash AM/FM cassette player with 
locking fast-forward & rewind, local/distant FM switch, 
fader, FM muting; Pioneer TS-167 6%2-inch coaxial 
door-mount speakers. 


Blaupunkt Pioneer $339.95 
Blaupunkt CR-2000D in-dash AM/FM cassette player 
with Dolby, auto-reverse, locking fast-forward & rewind, 
FM muting, ASU engine noise reduction; Pioneer 


TS-411 4x10-inch (GM) coaxial speakers. 


Concord Pioneer $229.95 
Concord HPL-100 in-dash AM/FM cassette player with 
Sen-Alloy head, separate bass & treble controls, ad- 
vanced transport, extra-powerful amp; Pioneer TS-694 
6x9-inch coaxial speakers. 


ADS Alpine Car-Fi $1,059.95 


Alpine 7307 preamp/tuner/cassette player with Sen- 
Alloy head, push-button radio, Dolby, advanced tape 
transport, auto music-scan; Car-Fi EQL5500 control 
center/equalizer with spectagraphic display; Car-Fi 
EPA7000 100-watt power amp; ADS 300i flush-mount 
two-way speakers. 
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30 days. 
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102 Mount Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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82 Burlington Mall Rd., Burlington, Mass. 

269 Thayer St. Providence, R.I. 
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520 Amherst St.-Rt. 101A, Nashua, N.H. 

14 Front St.-Downtown, Worcester, Mass. 


Meadow Glen Mall, Medford 391-2100 
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Kael 


Continued from page 16 

them don’t have the talent, 
whereas they might be very good 
at distribution. 

3%: One recalls your piece, 
“On the Future of Movies,” 
about directors getting together a 
distribution network. 

PK: Well, to some degree, 
Coppola and Lucas are doing that, 
although they are distributing 
through the majors; they are con- 
trolling world rights and making 
deals. But you see, they are 
already in the position where they 
can deal big. It’s the smaller guys 
who really need to set up a 
network. Altman tried, you 
know, but of course he tried at a 
point in his life where he really 
didn’t have the movies to do it. 
The problem with a lot of these 
people is that they don’t go to the 
movies and they don’t read a lot. 
A script will come along and it 
seems plausible to them and 
they'll say, ‘Let’s go ahead and 
make this.’ And they don’t think 
out who it’s for or who would 
care about it. There’s a lot of im- 
pulsiveness at the high levels, and 
that could tragically wreck it. 


Take Apocalypse Now. I would 
much prefer a movie about the 
specifics of the war, because by 
now people don’t know how we 
got into it, and what we did, and 
what it was all about. And that 
would really tell us something 
about what our involvement and 
our guilt is. Instead we get a 
movie about metaphysical evil. It 
is too easy to overdramatize 
things and just make them pure 
evil. The devil doesn’t explain 
anything. 

I think that directors and 
producers should form. an 
organization and hire people to 
distribute their films, and hire 
managerial people who will go 
out to college towns and know 
how to sell a movie. The only way 
the studios know how to sell a 
movie is through television and 
large print ads, and it costs so 
much they won't take the risks on 
a small film. And so directors are 
forced into the same dull proper- 
ties and the same stars. 

SS: A lot of people are saying 
that film critics should start get- 
ting interested in the business 
end. 

PK: Oh, that is such bullshit. 

DC: You were talking about 
critics being forced to do that. 

PK: They’re being forced to do 
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it the way television critics are, 
because it explains why movies 
are so bad. But it is not a desirable 
thing. And it leads them too often 
into gossip and backstairs stuff. I 
think people should deal with the 
elements ‘they feel comfortable 
with and they can handle. The 
basic duty of the critic is to 
evaluate what's on the screen. 
And if he’s interested in how it 
got to be the way it is and wants 
to try to learn more about the 
business end, that’s his privilege. 
But I don’t think, really, it can 
enter into the evaluation of a 
movie. I’ve seen more people go 
wrong because they listen to 
gossip about who did what on a 
movie. 

DC: I tend to 
idiosyncratic critics. 

PK: What critic worth his salt 
isn’t idiosyncratic? The opposite 
of that, I guess, is consensus taste, 
and anybody can have that. 

SS: That, or else liking 
everything. 

PK: Or liking nothing. The 
one who likes the least and is the 
least responsive to film will 
probably get a high-brow reputa- 
tion. But anyway, you say you 
tend to like idiosyncratic critics. 
Tell: who? 

DC: Manny Farber. 

PK: You enjoy reading Manny 
Farber, but do you share his 
tastes? . 

DC: Not often. But I’m begin- 
ning to feel that that is the least 
important thing you can say 
about a critic. 

PK: Well, except there is also 
the function of criticism which is 
calling attention to what you 
should see and trying to get you 
to go see certain’ works. I think 
Manny is wonderful fun to read. 
I’ve always loved his work and I 
like him enormously. But .-he 
doesn’t perform that function of 
movie criticism. He’s wonderful 
in retrospect, but his judgment at 
the time is often as peculiarly un- 
helpful as the woman next door’s. 

SS: I have been really con- 
cerned about the way film criti- 
cism is going. Most of the critics 
today are dried up or they have 
no opinions or they’re clones or 
bad writers or they only like what 
agrees with them, or they’re 
quote-ad artists .... 

PK: I think it takes people 
time to develop an independent 
voice, and at any given moment 
there aren’t too many in any field. 
You have to fight with yourself to 
develop independence, and it 
takes a while. But at almost any 
given period in film, there have 
been a few. And movie criticism 


like 


very 


isn't bad now. It’s better than 
book criticism. The terrible thing 
is that so many people want to be 
movie critics because they think 
it's a.glamorous, highly paid 
profession. They have no idea 
what's really involved. And they 
don’t think of the hard work. 
They want to know where you 
get the job. They don’t want to 
write on spec. They don’t want to 
learn to write. They just want a 
job because they think it’s the big 
time. I think you have to be self- 
generating. You can’t look 
around for models. You have to 
do it because you care. My 
daughter, Gina, helps me. And 
when I can get her to type 
something and she reads and she 
scowls and says, ‘“You can do 
better,’ I die. And I sit up all 
night and I sweat and I do better. 
I mean, the shame of having your 
own daughter think that you're 
shit. I can’t go to press with that. 
Sometimes I have gone to press 
with things she doesn’t like. She 
doesn’t share my sense of humor, 
and sometimes I fight for my 
jokes. 

SS: What if she weren’t there? 

PK: When she isn’t, there's 
nobody to put me down that way. 
And sometimes I see the stuff in 
print, and it makes me sick, 
because I feel that if she had been 
there, I would not have said that 
in that clumsy, dumb way; that I 
would not have got by with that 
circuitousness and that 
boringness. She almost always 
sharpens the pieces by making me 
throw out the padding. I’m a good 
editor with other people, but we 
all protect ourselves. I also see my 
own faults in other people’s 
prose. For example, I will see 
things used in parenthesis, which 
slows the thought down, because 
you can’t read the sentence 
through. But you still need 
somebody to put a pair of eyes on 


it. And you see, nobody at the, 


magazine quite dares to do that to 
you at a certain point in your life. 
Also magazines have. a_ policy 
They're running a weekly and 
they generally think that if people 
have a good piece every six weeks 
or every eight weeks, that’s fine 
and you don’t worry about what's 
in-between. | don’t feel that way, 
because from the point of view of 
the reader, I want it to be as good 
as it can possibly get. I’ve been 
miserable some weeks that I’ve 
worked the hardest, because the 
movie didn’t really interest me 
and the prose shows it: no energy 
there. Isn't it painful writing 
about movies you don’t like? It’s 
terrible. And people on the out- 


side think that’s what critics en- 
joy. You know, as you get older, 
there's a real energy drain. When 
I was young, I could go without 
sleep so easily. Now I can't do it 
much. I had tremendous energy 
reserves, and it all went into shit- 
ty jobs to stay alive. But now 
when I work hard on a piece, I’m 
so exhausted that when I have to 
get on the bus or train and go to 
New York the next day, I’m half- 
dead. And also the piece will read 
fluidly and easily, as if it wrote 
itself. 

SS: And people think it did. 

PK: It is the strangest thing. 
People always say, ‘Well, what 
else do you do?’’ And when peo- 
ple set out to become critics they 
never think it’s necessary to 
become writers first. It doesn’t 
seem to occur to them that some 
of us sweat on the writing and 
that maybe that’s what makes 
people have some regard for us as 
critics. They don’t seem to realize 
that if you think clearly, you're 
going to write well. And they 
think that if they have a few fuz- 
zy impressions of the movies and 
are enthusiastic about movies, 
they're critics. The important 
thing is to try different modes of 
writing and develop as a writer, 
because the more you know about 
other kinds of writing, perhaps 
the better critic you will be. You'll 
know a little about rhythms and 
language. It has always been my 
regret that I have no poetic gift at 
all. Because I think if I really were 
a poet, I could probably write 
shorter, I could sum things up 
more deftly. I mean, Graham 
Greene has that wonderful 
novelistic gift; he could do it very 
quickly. Part of the reason I’m so 
analytic is that I can’t sum things 
up in a metaphor. 

SS: That’s a little 
Manny Farber has. 

PK: Yes, Manny has that kind 
of slangy, crazy American poetry. 
And | don’t have that. I’m a much 
more prosaic critic. And it takes 
me longer to get there. Sometimes 
you read. somebody who’'s»teally 
deft, and it hurts, because you 
think, “Ah! If only I had that 
gift.” You’re always stuck with 
what you've got, of course. But 
most kids who want to be critics 
don’t realize how hard you have 
to polish what you've got. Most 
of the people who send me 
reviews and ask what they should 
do next — their reviews are very, 
very sad..Every year, however, 
two or three are wonderful. And 
that is not bad. Two or three good 
critics can make a revolution in 
any art form. & 
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The Boston Independent Film Festival continues at the Coolidge 
Corner through Tuesday, April 22. For details and showtimes, call 
734-2500, 

The Cure, a British art-rock/punk band, make their first Boston 
appearance with Mission of Burma at the Underground, 1110 
Comm. Ave., Allston (566-8577). 

Dancentral performs through Monday at 6 and 8 p.m. at the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Admission $4. 
Women I Have Known, a one-woman show by M. Tullis Sessions, is 
staged at 7:30 p.m. at St. John’s Chapel, 99 Brattle St.. Cambridge. 
Tickets $3. 


Earth-Sun Day, a renewable-energy celebration, happens from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. at the Herter Center, on the banks of the Charles, Sol- 
diers Field Rd., Allston (783-0609). 

Bay State Bluegrass, the I-Tones, and the New England Wind Quin- 
tet perform from 3 to 6 p.m. in a BSO fundraiser at the Faneuil Hall 
Rotunda. Donations requested. 

The Art of Black Dance and Music, the Dance Collective, the Ram 
Island Dance Company, and the Hartford Chamber Ballet perform 
at 3 p.m. at the Boston Conservatory Theater, 31 Hemenway St, 
Boston. Admission $5. 
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The Boston Marathon, where the road gets longer and the hills loom 
higher, begins at noon and ends throughout the afternoon at the 
Prudential Center. 

Carlos Fuentes, Mexican novelist, discusses “A Personal Introduc- 
tion to Latin American Literature” at 8 p.m. at Harvard’s Science 
Center Lecture Hall, 1 Oxford St., Cambridge. 

Fly by Night and Trombone Madness perform two shows at Lulu 
White’s, 3 Appleton St., South End. Start-up time is 9:30 p.m. (426- 
3652). Admission $3. 

Japanese House Exhibit opens at the Children’s Museum, 300 Con- 
gress St., from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (426-8855). 
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Earth Day — 


Carlos Saura’s Mama Turns 100, which was nominated for the Best 
Foreign Film Oscar, kicks off a series of new Spanish films, to be 
shown Tuesdays and Saturdays at the Museum of Fine Arts. Mama 
Turns 100 plays at 7 p.m. 

Bert Jansch, British folk guitarist, makes a rare American appear- 
ance at 8 and 10:30 p.m. at Passim, 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq.. Tix 
$5.50. 

Earth Day speakers and exhibits will focus on the environment 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at Boston State College, 625 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free. 











9 to 5 celebrates National Secretary’s Week with a lunchtime rally 
in front of the First National Bank, 100 Federal St., and with a con- 
cert by Peter Yarrow at-the Main Gallery, City Hall, at 5:45. Ad- 
mission to the concert is $2. 

Shakespeare’s Othello is performed through Saturday by the Bos- 
ton University Theater at 8 p.m. at the BU Theatér, 264 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston. For ticket information, call 353-2923. 

The Boston Children’s Theater production of The Wind in the 
Willows runs through Saturday at 2 p.m. at New England Life Hall, 
in Copley Square, 225 Clarendon St. (277-3277). 


e 


National Secretary’s Week 











Nicaragua and Central America, an evening of speakers, discus- 
sion, and a slide show, starts at 7 p.m. at MIT’s Bldg. 4-270. Free. 
George Cukor’s Heller in Pink Tights (1960), starring Sophia Loren 
and Anthony Quinn, is shown at 7:30 at the Harvard-Epworth 
Church, 1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. $1.50 contribution. 
Shelter Skelter, a musical production on housing by the Peoples 
Theater of Cambridge, plays at 7:30 p.m. at the Jamaica Plain 
Library, 12 Sedgwick St. (524-2053). Free. 

Galaxy Theater presents The Camp by Argentine playwright 
Griselda Gambaro, through Saturday at 8 p.m. at the Piano Fac- 
tory, 791 Tremont St., Boston. Tix $4-$5. 


This week’s Jean-Luc Godard films are Weekend (1967), shown 
today at 5:30, 7:30, and 9:30, and Sunday at 6:45, and Le Gai Savoir 
(1968), shown Friday at 5:30, 7:30, and 9:30, and Sunday at 8:30. 
They’re at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. Tix $2. 


The finals in Boston’s only Wrist Wrestling Competition: are held at _ 


8 p.m. at the Quincy House Junior Common Room, 58 Plympton 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge (498-3241). 

Eventworks ’80, the New Wave Festival, continues through Satur- 
day at 8 p.m. at the Mass. College of Art (Thursday and Saturday) 
and the BF/VF (Friday). Tix $3-$4. 

















Cris Williamson, a multi-talented feminist musician, performs in 
concert at 8 p.m. at the Savoy Opera House, 539 Washington St., 
Boston. Tix are $6.50. 

Bertolt Brecht and Kurt Weill’s musical melodrama Happy End joins 
the repertory at 8 p.m. at the American Repertory Theater, 64 
Brattle St., Cambridge. For ticket information, call 547-8300. 
Graham Nash performs an acoustic concert at 8 p.m. at Brandeis 
University’s Shapiro Gym, in Waltham (647-2167). Tix $7.50. 
Jean Renoir’s Une Partie de Campagne (1936) and Boudu Sauve des 
Eaux (1932) show through Sunday at 8 p.m. at the French Library, 
53 Marlboro St., Boston. Tix $2. 


Boston Fusion Festival pulls in Tiger's Baku, Bellvista, Floresta, and 
Ictus for a concert beginning at 8 p.m. at the Modern Theater, 523 
Washington St., Boston (426-8445). Tix $4.50 in advance, $5.50 at 
the door. 

People’s Firehouse No. 1°and Simpson St., two films that deal 
with neighborhood struggles, show through Sunday at 7:30 at the 
Red Book Store, 136 River St., Cambridge. Tix $1.90. 

The Living Newspaper, dramatizing current events through social 
satire, performs each Friday at 10:30 p.m. at 565 Boylston St., in 
Copley Sq. Tix $2. 











Inti-Illimani, the exiled Chilean group in the forefront of the Latin 
American ‘‘New Song’’ movement, perform at 8:30 p.m. at the John 
Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley St., Boston (254-0361). Tix $6-$9. 
The Boston Women’s Art Alliance presents Right Out of History, a 
film by Johanna Demetrakas, which documents the making of Judy 
Chicago’s The Dinner Party. Shows are today at 7 and 10 p.m. at 
the Harriet Tubman House, 566 Columbus Ave., South End, and 
Sunday at 6:30 and 8 p.m. at the Kennedy Library at Columbia 
Point. Donation $2.50. 

The Archie Shepp Quartet perform at 8 and 10:30 at the Modern 
Theater, 523 Washington St., Boston (426-8445). Tix $7.50. 


March for a Non-Nuclear World demonstrates in Washington with 
speakers, music, non-violence training, and lobbying. For informa- 
tion on transportation, call 536-7442. 

Halka, the operatic version of a Polish folktale, is presented today at 
8 p.m. and at 4 p.m. on Sunday at the Church of the Covenant, 67 
Newbury St., Boston. Tix $5. : 
Photographic Exhibition and Sale, sponsored by the Photographic 
Historical Society of New England, is offering old cameras, prints, 
and photographic collectibles from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at Howard 
Johnson’s Hotel, 200 Stuart St., Boston. 




















Loudon Wainwright III 


Loudon Wainwright If] brings his special brand of music, fea- 
turing acoustic guitar and khaki pants, to the Paradise at 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets are $5.50. 

An Evening of Lesbian and Gay History is presented through dis- 
cussion and slides at 7:30 p.m. at Boston University’s Sleeper Hall, 
871 Commonwealth Ave. The $2 donation goes to benefit the Bos- 
ton Area Lesbian and Gay History Project. 

John Lewis, the Bill Evans Trio, and the newly assembled Harvard 
Jazz Orchestra perform a concert at 8 p.m. in Sanders Theater. Tix 
$4. 
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At Tech Hifi It! 





At Tech Hifi, we offer 
you important extra 
guarantees you can’t get 
at most stores. Including 
our 7-Day. Moneyback 
Guarantee. It lets you try 
your new components in 
your own home for a full 
week. If 
you're not 
completely — 
satisfied, 
you can re- 
turn them 
for a full 
refund. 


You also 
get our 3- | 
Month Full- 
Credit 


$229 









How can we afford to 
give guarantees this 
good? Because our 
components are so good. 
This week’s featured 
$299 system is one 
good example. 


Our $229 system 
has a TDC 
500 AM/ 
M stereo 
has T-Lock 
2 tuning o 
selection 
faster and 
easier. The 


TDC Philips 9K ENWOOD TDC 





Trade Guarantee. Which 
means you can trade 
anything you’ve bought 
from us within 90 days for 
full credit towards any- 
thing else in our store. 


In addition, Tech Hifi 
gives you a 60-Day 
Defective Exchange, a 
One-Year Loudspeaker 
Trade-Up, and a 30-Day 
Lowest Price Guarantee. 
These guarantees don’t 
- cost extra. And you get 
them in writing, right on 
your sale slip. 


AMHERST 15 East Pleasant Street 
BOSTON 240A Street 
BROCKTON At Rt. 27 & Pieasant St. 
BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave. 


CAMBRIDGE 38 Boyiston St., Harvard Sq.” 
CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave. 
DANVERS 198 Endicott Street 

DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy. (Rt.1 Norti:) 


receiver drives a pair of 
Kenwood LS-100 loud- 


_ speakers, with unusually ~ 
full, rich sound. The turn- ,, 
table is a single/ { 


multiple-play 
Collaro 1251, 
complete 
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“FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt.9) 
HANOVER At Hanover Mall Extension 
HYANNIS Rt. 132 In Capetown Plaza 
QUINCY 464 Washington St., corner of So. Artery 


with a base, dustcover, 
and a Philips magnetic 
cartridge. 


This week’s $299 
system gives you re- 
markable bass and out- 
put capabilities. That’s 
because it has new Philips 
467 loudspeakers. The 
467’s 10-inch woofer 
combines with a com- 
puter-vented enclosure 
for really deep bass plus 
high efficiency. So the 
Technics SA-80 receiver 
in this system delivers 
plenty of power, even in 
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SAUGUS At. 1 North 
SPRINGFIELD 1376 
STONEHAM 352 Mai 
WORCESTER 301 P 


Our “HIF! BARGAIN CENTERS”: CAMBRIDGE 95. First St., Lechmere Sq. - WALTHAM 667 Main Street - BURLINGTON Vinebrook Plaza SHREWSBURY 304 Turnpike Road - 8B 
TECH HIFI STORES are also in Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Connectic: 








‘s Guaranteed. 





$299 


Philips Technics 








larger-than-average 
rooms. And you'll enjoy 
the SA-80’s FM perform- 
ance, especially in diffi- 
cult reception areas. 
For your records, there’s 
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leeks Specials: 
SAE RSC deluxe 30 watts/channel 
UGS TOCOIVET 5. 5 5 hak 555 ies ver cc wis $239 
. Phase Linear 400 series two 


amplifier... .. usc saeans $489 
Garrard630S Automatic 















Nikko ND 790 Metal 
cassette deck........ $299 
Kenwood 6030, 80 watts/ 

channel FTC receiver ....$329 


Hifi Bargain Centers Only 


Aiwa 950H deluxe portable 

cassette deck ...... ci reas co am S299 
Great deals on car stereo from Pioneer, 
Craig, Jensen, and more. 












| afully-automatic Collaro 
1251 turntable, complete 
with a base, dustcover, 

and a Philips magnetic 

cartridge. 


orthbound, Augustine Plaza 
376 Boston Rd. & Parker St. 
Main Street 

01 Park Avenue 


THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm. Ave. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 165 Angell Street 
WARWICK, R.I. 1989 Post Road 
BENNINGTON, VT. 115 South Street 


If you like high volumes 


: and clean sound, this 
~ week’s $749 system is 


for you. It’s built around 
a pair of 3-way Cerwin- 
Vega 1230 mam 
loudspeakers. 
The 1230 
uses a MaS- | 
sive 12-inch 
woofer with 
a cast frame 
for powerful 
lows and 
high relia- 
bility. A 
special 5- 
inch mid- 
range and 
horn tweeter 








too. Finally, you get a 

precision Toshiba 451 
turntable. The 451 has 
an advanced servo- 
controlled belt-drive 











handle the high range 
with equal capability. And 


. 1230’s are among the 


most efficient speakers 


~ you can buy. 


Thanks to the Cerwin- 
Vega 1230's high effi- 


ciency, you can expect 


room-shaking volumes 
with the SAE R38C 


system, automatic play 
and repeat, front controls, 
variable speed, and a 

built-in strobe. It comes 


completely-equipped with 
an ADC 95QE cartridge. 


We invite you to play 
any of these systems — 
or any other components 

that interest you 























receiver. You'll BANTN - ina Tech Hifi 
appreciate the fs)_—— QS soundroom this 
eh superb £5 OX week. We © 
FM section guarantee 
and excellent tech hifi you'll like 
tone controls, Quality components at the right price. what you hear. 
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MANCHESTER, NH K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
NASHUA, NH Nashua Mall Extension 
SALEM, NH 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28 South) 
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1 - BROCKTON 375 No. Montello Street (Rt.28) (Some advertised equipment and guarantees may not be available in the Hifi Bargain Centers) 
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Hot dots 


by Clif Garboden 





SUNDAY 
Noon (38) Fear Strikes Out (movie). Anthony 
Perkins and Kari Malden star in a 1957 career bio- 
graphy of baseball oddball Jimmy Piersall. 

2:00 (2) La Gioconda. For those of you who 
managed to miss the multi-hour WGBX presen- 
tation of Ponchielli’s classic last week. Luciano 

Pavarotti and Renata Scotto highlight this 1979 
San Francisco Opera production. Simulcast on 
WGBH-FM (89.7). 

2:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Texas Rangers. 
4:00 (56) Diary of a Mad Housewife (movie). Carrie 

Snodgress, whose star-status movie career seems 
to have been bordered by this 1970 effort, stars 
opposite (and between) Richard Benjamin and 
Frank Langella as a desperate wife trapped in a 
heavy-handed satire. 

6:00 (2) Great Performances: Divine Drumbeats: 
Katherine Dunham and Her People. A tribute to 
dance’s black matriarch and her efforts to fuse 
Haitian culture with the American dance move- 
ment. 

7:00 (5) The BSO Musical Marathon. An annual 
fund-raiser for Boston’s musical heavies, hosted 
by Chet and Natalie. Featured celebs include 
Ozawa, John Williams, the Tanglewood Festival 
Chorus, NBC's Gene Shalit (just to add a touch of 
class to the proceedings), Janet Langhart, Trent 
Arterberry (checking in with another boring mime 
bit), and Kevin White. 

7:00 (38) Hockey. Staniey Cup quarterfinals. 
7:00 (56) Donny and Marie Music Special. The 
kids who probably wore cologne to grade school 
are joined by a roster of entertainment greats, 
including Charo, Roy Clarke, George Gobel, and 
the Osmond Brothers. 

8:00 (2) Odyssey: Franz Boas, 1858-1942. A recap 
of the life’s work of anthropologist Boas, who spent 
years studying the Indians of the American 
Northwest and thus cast the mold for American 
anthropology. 

8:00 (5) The Sting (movie). Robert Redford and 
Paul Newman star in the 1973 box-office smash 
about two con men conned by the screenwriter. 
Also starring Robert Shaw as the target of the 
pretty-boys’ contempt. 

8:00 (7) Carnival of Thrills. A special two-hour epi- 
sode of CBS ratings-topper the Dukes of Hazzard 
follows the all-American cousins and their leg- 

intensive relative Daisy through a typical down- 

home adventure, involving love's rivalry and the 
challenge of driving a car in midair. Fans of Luke 

Duke, Bo Duke, and Daisy Duke will be glad to 
learn that the show will appear at its regular Friday 
time despite this presentation. 

8:00 (44) Mi jece Theater: My Son, My Son, 
part |. A repeat of last week's first of seven install- 
ments, drawn from Howard Spring's novel about 
sons and fathers. Frank Grimes and Michael 
Williams star as the papas. 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theater: My Son, My Son, 
part Il. In which we meet Maeve's seductive actress 
friend Livia, who bounces her favors between the 
sons in question. 

9:00 (44) Non-Fiction Television: Third Avenue — 
Only the Strong Survive. independent filmmakers 

Jon Alpert and Keiko Tsuno study six families of 





various Class standings, all living somewhere along 

New York’s Third Avenue. 

10:00 (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. A 

women's guild re-enacts the Battle of Pearl 

Harbor. 

10:30 (2) Cold Nights: Scenes from Childhood. 

ae life of kids, documented by filmmaker Alfred 
uzzetti. 


MONDAY 


11:00 a.m. (38) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Chicago 
White Sox. 

11:30 a.m. (4) Pre-Marathon Special. Live from 
Hopkinton with Roger Twibell. The Marathon will 
be covered off and on all day by all three major 
stations. The exact times are a bit confusing, but 
we'll do our best to explain. 

11:50 a.m. (7) Marathon ’80. Mike Levitt, also from 
Hopkinton. 

Noon (5) Marathon/News. WCVB will check in on 
the 26-mile, 385-yard course. 

12:30 (4) Sharon King. Features on running, and 
cut-ins from the race. 

2:00 (7) Marathon ’80. Coverage of the Mara- 
thon’s finish. Meanwhile, Channel 4 is scheduled to 
air Days of Our Lives, and Channel 5 One Life to 
Live. But that’s on paper. Who knows when they'll 
rejoin the race. 

8:00 (2) James Michener’s World: Sports in 
America: Women in Sports. Michener interviews 
Chris Evert, golfer Nancy Lopez, and car racer 
Janet Guthrie in hope of profiling the roles and 
problems of women athletes. 

8:00 (38) On Moonlight Bay (movie). A 1951 
musical comedy starring Doris Day and Gordon 
MacRae. Doris loves baseball and a clumsy young 
singer. ; 

9:00 (2) The American Short Story: The Biue 
Hotel. An adaptation of Stephen Crane's story 
about a man who moves to an 1880s Nebraska 
frontier town expecting a wilder West. 

9:00 (5) Waikiki (movie). A made-for-TV thing with 
Dack Rambo and Steve Marachuk starring as 
private-eyes who operate out of a disco on Wai- 
kiki Beach. Where’s Wo Fat when we need him? 
9:00 (44) The Americans: The Company Presi- 
dent. A profile of GM czar Elliot Estes. Call me 
Pete, but drive American. 

10:00 (2) The Boston Marathon. Two hours for 
people who missed it. Hosted by Bud Collins and 
Larry Rawson. 

10:00 (7) Lou Grant. The season's best effort from 
this most excellent series. Lou and the news- 
hounds investigate a 30-year-old murder centered 
on a defunct Hollywood hot spot. Beautifully 
produced in mock Raymond Chandler hues. 
11:30 (56) The Best of Groucho. Back for another. 
summer stint, every weeknight at this time. 








TUESDAY 





7:30 (5) The Muppets. Jim Henson and his twill 
talents are joined by guest host Alan Arkin. 
7:30 (38) Hockey. Stanley Cup quarterfinals. 


8:00 (7) The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe, 
part |. 1979 Emmy winner for best animated 
program, repeated as part of the end-of-the- 
ratings-period flurry. An adaptation of C.S. Lewis's 
fairy tale. 

9:00 (2) Mystery: The Racing Game, part Ill, “The 
Gambling Lady.” Sid Halley investigates another 
racetrack scam. Mike Gwilym stars. 

9:00 (7) Portrait of a Rebel: Margaret Sanger. 
Bonnie Franklin stars in this new made-for-TV 
movie about turn-of-the-century birth-control cru- 
sader Sanger. 

11:30 (4,7) Primary Stuff. Reports on the results of 
the Pennsylvania primary. 

11:50 (5) Soap. Back on late-nights, with repeats 
from the show's third season. 

1:10 a.m. (5) Five All Night Live. Matt Siegel 
welcomes Pulitzer Prize- and Tony-winning author 
James Kirkwood. 





WEDNESDAY 





8:00 (2) This Old House. Not that old house; this 
one’s in Newton. Bob Vila takes the first steps in 
this second WGBH housing project by consulting 
an architect who advises that you can’t break an 
omelet without making eggs. 

8:00 (38) Bye, Bye Birdie (movie). Dick Van Dyke 
and Ann Margret star in this 1963 movie version of 
the Broadway musical-comedy about a rock star 
and the draft. 

8:30 (2) The Birth and Death of a Star. Stellar 
evolution. When you're hot, you're hot. 

9:00 (2) Non-Fiction Television: America Lost and 
Found. Documentary treatment of a worthy 
concept. Tom Johnson and Lance Bird examine 
the rebirth of our nation out of the Depression and 
demonstrate how the new American dream was 
begat by FDR, Kate Smith, Ma Joad, Walker 
Evans, Mount Rushmore, Huey Long, the Empire 
State Building, and Popeye. 

9:00 (7) A Circle of Children (movie). Jane Alex- 
ander stars as a do-gooder facing the realities of 
working with autistic children. 

10:00 (5) ABC News Close-Up: Power. A report on 
uranium, its virtues and destructive potential. Tom 
Jarriel takes a critical look into the mines of New 
Mexico. 

2:10 (5) Five All Night Live. Featuring off-the-wall 
music from David Bromberg. 





THURSDAY 





7:30 (38) Hockey. Staniey Cup quarterfinals. 
9:00 (5) Baryshnikov on Broadway. Russian-born 
ballet champ joins Liza Minnelli, Nell Carter, and 
the cast of A Chorus Line for an hour of graceful 
slumming. Hoofing through a comprehensive tour 
of Broadway melodies, Baryshnikov dresses in 
even funnier clothes than usual as he gets into 
numbers from Guys and Dolls, Oklahoma, Hello 
Dolly, and more. 

9:30 (2) Camera Three: A Repertory Theater 
Grows in Brooklyn. A send-up for the recently 
formed Brooklyn Academy of Music Repertory 
Company, per excerpts from their up- 
coming plays and interviews with artistic directors 
David Hugh Jones and Arthur Penn. 





FRIDAY 





8:00 (38) Hank Williams, the Man and His Music. 


Despite the original title, this will not feature the 
voice of Hank, but rather those of his son Hank Jr. 
and a collection of Opry stars, including Kris Kris- 
tofferson, Teresa Brewer, Johnny Cash, Brenda 
Lee, and Faron Young. Plus great moments from 
the late singer's life, in drama form, starring Jim 


Owen. 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theater: My Son, My Son, 
part Il. A repeat of Sunday's episode, in which the 
sons are beguiled by a starlet. 

9:00 (5) Crash (movie). William Shatner and Eddie 
Albert star in a 1978 made-for-TV movie that 
recreates the 1972 crash of a jet liner in the Ever- 
glades. 

10:00 (4) The Best of Saturday Night Live. 
11:30 (2) Cold Nights: Scenes from Childhood. A 
repeat airing of Alfred Guzzetti’s documentary 
study of toddler lifestyles. 

Midnight (38) 55 Days at Peking (movie). Chariton 
Heston and Ava Gardner star in this 1963 drama 
hung on events of the 1900 Boxer Rebellion, a skir- 
mish on the Yankee-imperialist battlefield blown 
way the hell out of proportion for the sake of this 
production. 

12:40 a.m. (5) Five All Night Live. Featuring song 
from Loudon Wainwright Ill. 

1:00 a.m. (4) The Midnight Special. Another anni- 
versary show — something they seem to have 
every few weeks, and they're all repeats anyway. 
This show’s time has passed. The Jacksons, the 
Captain ‘and Tennille, Rod Stewart, Donna 
Summer, Barry Manilow, Linda Ronstadt, Elton 
John, and Jim Croce. 





SATURDAY 





1:00 (56) Destroy All Planets (movie). Kojiro 
Honga stars in this masterpiece of miniaturization. 
Alien invaders attempt to defeat Gamera — once 
the scourge of Osaka, now apparently the 
guardian of nations — by exploiting his weakness 
for children. 

2:15 (38) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Detroit Tigers. 
2:30 (56) Dagora, Space Monster (movie). 
Yosuke Natsuki stars as an international cop inves- 
tigating worldwide diamond thefts; for lack of any 
more plausible direction, he follows the plot to an 
atomic-mutant jellyfish bent on world destruction. 
4:30 (2) Austin City Limits. Performances by Moe 
Bandy and Joe Stampley and Marty Robbins. 
7:00 (56) Star Trek, “And the Children Shail Lead.” 
Hail, hail, fire and snow/ Call the angel; we will go/ 
Far away, for.to see/ Friendly angel, come to me. 
These words plus $50,000 per day gets you the 
services of Melvin Belli. 
8:00 (56) The C of the Light Brigade (movie). 
Errol Flynn, Olivia de Havilland, and David Niven 
out-sacrifice one another to a fault in this classic 
1936 bloodbath. A reader once wrote that we 
should mention the carnage visited upon the 
horses in the movie's final battle scene, which 
we're glad to bring up, though it is unclear if our 
correspondent was referring to damage done the 


‘mounts during production, as depicted, or at the 


real battle. In any case, it’s not nice to hurt horses. 
9:00 (2) The espeare : Henry V. David 
Gwillim plays Good King Henry betwen civil crises. 
9:00 An Evening of T . Can't 
miss this. A lot of it’s in Belgian, too. A celebration 
of 150 years of Belgian independence, plus Cages, 
a Belgian TV drama dubbed in English. 

11:30 (4) Saturday Night Live. 
11:30 (5) The Fabulous (movie). Battles of 
the bands, featuring Tommy, Jimmy, their orches- 
tras, and Janet-Blair. 

1:30 a.m. (5) Five All Night Live. Still seeking that 
Sag time slot, Matt Siegel interviews Cleveland 

mory. 





Airwaves 


by Billy Pope 





SUNDAY 





8:00 a.m.-noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. a 
preview of the Boston Marathon; a look at the de- 
bate between the right of privacy and the free 
press, preparation for the Ford Hall Forum; and a 
discussion with Tim Brooks, author of The Com- 
plete Directory to Prime Time Network TV Shows. 
8:30 a.m. (WCAS) Peacework. The show, dedi- 
cated to the liberation struggles of the southern Af- 
rican peoples, will feature music, discussion, 
poetry, and narrative. 

Noon (WBUR) Herizon. Emily Fox-Kales, director 
of Feeding Ourselves, and Ginny Loeb talk about 
women and eating disorders. 

Noon (WGBH) Masterpiece Radio Theater. Moby- 
Dick, part |. In the first episode of Melville’s classic 
tale, Ishmael signs aboard the Pequod and meets 
Captain Ahab. Repeated Monday at 10 p.m. 
1:00 (WGBH) Boston Artists’ Ensemble. The En- 
semble perform Mozart's String Quintet in C ma- 


jor. 
2:00 (WGBH) San Francisco City Opera. A per- 
formange of Ponchielli's La Gioconda, featuring 
Scotto, Pavarotti, Tozzi, Mittelman, and Lilova 
(simulcast on Channel 2). 

2:00 (WBUR) Sunday Opera. Herbert von Karajan 
directs Debussy's Pelleas et Melisande, with von 
Stade, Stilwell, van Dam, and Denize as principal 
soloists. 

2:00 (WITS) Baseball. The Red Sox vs. the Texas 
Rangers. 

3:00 (WHRB) Live at Passim. A folk concert by 
Dave Mallett. 

3:00 (WCRB) BSO Musical Marathon (live). Bay 
State Bluegrass, the I-Tones, and New England 
Wind Quintet perform for three hours at the Fan- 
euil Hall Rotunda in a BSO fund-raiser. 

4:00 (WCAS) Jazz at the Sunflower Cafe (live). A 
performance by the Katie Roberts/Janet Cryce 
Sextet. 

5:00 (WMBR) interaction. A discussion of how 
money controls our lives, between a therapist and 
people with money problems (a cast of thou- 
sands). 

6:30 (WBUR) Radio Smithsonian. “1979 Festival of 
American Folklife.” The highlights include the 
sounds of Caribbean carnivals and medicine 
shows. 

7:00 (WBUR) New Letters on the Air. Patricia Goe- 
dicki, who teaches writing at the /nstitute Allende in 
Mexico, reads from her published poetry. 

7:30 (WGBH) Folk Heritage. A feature on 
singer/instrumentalist Joel Mabus. 

8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the Opera. Mere- 
dith Davies directs the New Philharmonia Orches- 
tra in Vaughan Williams's Sir John in Love, with 
Herincx, Watts, and Tear as principal soloists. 
10:00 (WBCN) Basement Tapes. A special con- 
cert by George Thorogood, recorded live in At- 
lanta. 

10:30 (WGBH) Folk Festival, USA. Tom Paley, an 
old Lost City Rambler, performs from Washing- 
ton, and Rosalie Sorrels and Utah Phillips per- 
form a duo from Brattleboro. 

10:30 (WROR) The Professionals. Belser Louie, a 
stress specialist from the Union Hospital in Lynn, 
discusses how to relax and cope with the stress at 
home and at work. 


11:20 (WBCN) King Biscuit Flower Hour, Todd 
Rundgren's Utopia, recorded live in St. Louis, and 
Squeeze, in a Boston performance. 

Midnight (WCOZ) Boston Beat. Local music from 
Tim Gurshin, Ron Scarlett, the Proof, and Riser. 


MONDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Chi- 
cago White Sox. 

Noon (WBZ, WITS, and WVBF) Boston Mara- 
thon. Live start-to-finish coverage. 

2:30 (WITS) Pat Whitley Show. Members of the 
cast of Annie talk about the long-running show. 
5:00 (WBUR) FM in the PM. Classical music com- 
posed by women is also performed by women. 
5:00 (WMBR) Black Perspectives. Members of the 
Committee for Human Rights talk about All-African 
Heroes’ Day, plus a birthday tribute to Charles 
Mingus. 

6:30 (WGBH) Journal. “Energy and the Way We 
Live.” An exploration of the energy crisis and the 
ways we might make the transition from depen- 
dence on foreign oil to the use of alternative en- 
ergy sources. 

7:00 (WGBH) The Spider's Web. Rasca/. The hu- 
morous raccoon adventure continues through 
Thursday. 

7:30 (WGBH) Reading Aloud. The reading of these 
excerpts from the L. Francis Herreschoft Reader 
about boat construction and sailing lore continues 
through the week. 

8:00 (WHRB) Live from Sanders Theater. The 
Beaux Arts Trio perform an all-Beethoven con- 
cert, including the Trio No. 3 and the Archduke 


Trio. 7 

9:00 (WCRB) Baltimore Symphony. Sergiu Co- 
missiona conducts Weber's Abu Hassan Over- 
ture, Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 22, with Garrick 
Ohlsson, and Liszt’s Faust Symphony. 

10:00 (WEE!) Mystery Theater. “The Fourth Rea- 
son.” A congressman tries to make the: disap- 
pearance of a brilliant oil engineer into a stepping 
stone to the presidency. Note the new time for the 
nightly broadcast. 


TUESDAY 


9:30 a.m. (WCUW) Pierced Hearings. The Red- 
Headed League. Thrill to the sounds of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle in this dramatic presentation as 
Sherlock Holmes confronts yet another puzzle. 
12:10 (WGBH) MusicAmerica. Highlights from the 
Concord Jazz Festival, with performances by Joe 
Venuti, George Barnes, Scott Hamilton, Warren 
Vache, and others. 

1:00 (WMBR) Tonight at 1 p.m. A feature on 
bassist Charlie Haden and his Liberation Orches- 














tra. 

2:00 (WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Chicago 
White Sox. 

6:30 (WGBH) The Medical Effects of Radiation. In 
Part Ill, psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton summarizes 
his study on the psychologica! impact of nuclear 
war on thé Hiroshima survivors. 

8:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Seiji Ozawa conducts 
Bach's “Ricercare” from The Musical Offering, 
Chihara’s Saxophone Concerto, with Harvey Pittel, 
and Beethoven's Symphony No. 6 (Pastorale). 


9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. Erich Leins- 
dorf conducts the Orchestra and Men's Chorus in 
Richard Strauss’s Die Tageszeiten and Le-Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme. 

11:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! Performances by the 
Frank Capp/Nat Pierce Juggernaut Band, Dave 
Frishberg, the Bill Berry Big Band, and the Bobby 
Shew Quartet. 
Midnight (WDLW) Larry King Show. A celebra- 
tion of Earth Day, with Oliver Houck of the National 
Wildlife Federation, John Grandy of the Defen- 
ders of Wildlife, and Joan Nicholson of the EPA. 


WEDNESDAY 


7:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro Musica. “A Cele- 

bration of Shakespeare's Birthday.” A presenta- 

tion of some of the many musical works inspired 

by Shakespearean themes. Till noon. 

11:00 a.m. (WBUR) Options in Education. “Col- 

lege Writing,” part |. An examination of why stw 

dents can’t express themselves well in words. Part 

ll is on Thursday. 

2:00 (WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Chicago 

White Sox. 

4:30 (WGBH) First Amendment and a Free 

People. Pulitzer prize-winning biographer F.A. 

Swanberg discusses his work. 

8:00 (WGBH) San Francisco Opera. David Agler 

directs this performance of John Harbison’s Win- 

ter’s Tale. 

9:00 (WBUR) Legai Line. A discussion about all 

that’s necessary to plan for retirement. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. With pianist 

Janina Fialkowska as soloist, John Mauceri con- 

ducts Hindemith's Sinfonia Serena, Szymanow- 

po Symphony Concertante, and Ravel’s La 
false. 


THURSDAY 


1:00 (WMBR) The Crazy Quilt. Birthday tributes to 
Roy Orbison, Ella Fitzgerald, and Charles Mingus. 
3:30 (WGBH) MusicAmerica (live). Harvey Jacob- 
son performs the music of Scott Joplin. - 

6:30 (WGBH) Minorities in the Media. Part IV 
focuses on the recruiting and training of minority- 
group members for the mass media. 

8:00 (WGBH) The Orchestra. “Percussion.” BSO 
principal percussionist Everett Firth discusses the 
tympani pedals, drum heads, and other tools of the 
trade, and performs several pieces. 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Zubin 
Mehta conducts Chopin's Piano Concerto No. 1, 
with Murray Perahia, and Bruckner’s Symphony 
No. 9. 

10:00 (WGBH) Anthology. An interview with John 
Irving, followed by his reading of “Mrs. Ralph,” a 
chapter from The World According to Garp. 
11:00 (WBUR) Jazz at the Church. Akwaba, a 
black music-and-dance group, and Lava, a Latin 
fusion group, perform from the Emmanuel Church. 

















FRIDAY 


1:30 (WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Detroit 
Tigers. 

2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Seiji Ozawa conducts 
Mahler's Symphony No. 7 (Song of the Night). 
4:30 (WGBH) Horizons. “Sowers But Not 
Reapers.” A look at the thousands of illegal immi- 
grant workers in Washington State's apple- 
growing Yakima Valley. 

7:00 (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. Brother Blue telis 
another original tale. 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. Colin Davis conducts 
Sibelius’s Pohjola's Daughter and his Symphony 





No. 7, and Brahms’s Symphony No. 2. 

9:30 (WBUR) Multiversity. Henry LaBrie, author of 
A Survey of Black Newspapers in America, dis- 
cusses the poor health of America’s black press. 
10:00 (WGBH) Earpiay. A performance of Oleven 
Wymark's Find Me. 

11:00 (WGBH) The Biues Hour. A feature on the 
blues piano of Champion Jack Dupree. 

11:00 (WDLW) Live the Lone Star Cafe. A 
classic country performance by Jeanne Pruett. 
Midnight (WDLW) Larry King Show. Dr. Ernesto 
Contreras discusses how his cancer clinic in 
Tijuana is treating thousands of American cancer 
patients with laetrile. 


SATURDAY 








7:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro Musica. “Frogs 

and Dogs and Polliwegs.” A special children’s pro- 

gram of music and verse about animals. Till noon. 

10:00 a.m. (WMBR) Artist at Work. A conglomer- 

ation of a show, featuring performances by the 

Widespread Depression Orchestra, J.B. Hutto and 

the Nighthawks, Geoff Bartley, and the Memphis 

Rockabilly Band. 

Noon (WGBH) Options in Education. A look at 

adolescent pregnancy and how teenagers make 

their decisions about sex and childbirth. 

1:00 (WGBH) Jazz Alive! A salute to Charles 

Mingus, with Joni Mitchell, Herbie Hancock, and 

the Mercer Ellington Orchestra. 

2:00 (WCRB) C Lyric Opera. A perform- 

ance of Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra. 

2:00 (WBUR) The Los Philharmonic. 

Michael Tilson Thomas conducts Beethoven's 

Leonore Overture No. 3, Berg's Three Pieces for 

Orchestra, Shostakovich’s Cello Concerto, and 

Tchaikovsky's Romeo and Juliet. 

(WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Detroit 
ers. 

3:00 (WCAS) Live at Bunratty’s. A rock perform- 

ance by Shack Bully. 

4:00 (WGBH) New “200 Miles of 

Troubled Waters.” A look at the controversial 

quota policy developed in 1978. 

4:30 (WBUR) Earplay. The Deersiayer. A twist of 

irony in this John Gehm thriller. 

6:00 (WBUR) Radio Theater. The beginning of a 

rebroadcast of the great Jack Benny and Fred 

Allen shows. 

7:00 (WBUR) Firesign World. “Roller Maidens 

from Outer Space,” part |. The case wherein 

Richard Diamond, private detective, meets the 

Apocalypse. 

8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) BSO (live). See the 

listing for Friday at 2 p.m. 

10:00 (WCOZ) Profiles in Rock. Conversation and 

music with the Who’s Peter Townshend. 

10:00 (WGBH) Foundation Trilogy. Part IV of Asi- 

mov's space classic is 2 dramatization of “The 

General” from Book Two: Foundation and Empire. 








WEE! 590 AM” 
WGBH 89.7 FM 
WHRB 95.3 FM 
WITS 1510 AM 
WMBR 88.1 FM 
WROR 98.5 FM 
WVBF 105.7 FM 


WBCN 104.1 FM 
WBUR 90.9 FM 
WCAS 740 AM 
WCOZ 94.5 FM 
WCRB 102.5 FM 
WCUW 91.3 FM 
WDLW 1330 AM 














Film listings 


These listings are compiled almost a week 
before theater bookings are finalized. New 
shows are often scheduled with little ad- 
vance notification. Please call the theater 
beiore steppin’ out, and be advised that 








OFF THE WALL (354-5678) 
Where's Boston? Theater, 60 State 
St. 
1980 Oscar Nominees: Sun-Sun. 
Live Action: 6, 9:30 





it: Following the Tundra Wolf: Sun. 3:30 
Women's Films: Sun. 5:30 : 
Beantown Fantasia: Sun. 7:30 
Steps/A Good Example: Sun. 9:30 
Monterey Pop: Mon. 3:30 


The King of Hearts: Fri. 1, 4:15, 7:40 
The Mouse That Roared: Fri. 2:45, 
6:05, 9:25 
Hair: Sat. 3:15, 7:30 
The Last Waltz: Sat. 1:15, 5:20, 9:35 
Casablanca: Sun. 1, 4:30, 8:05 
The Maltese Falcon: Sun. 2:45, 6:15, 
9:55 

ORSON WELLES |, Ii & Ill (868-3600) 
1001 Mass. Ave 

1: My Brilliant Career: Sun-Sun. 2, 4, 6, 
8, 10 


Allston Cinema: Little Darlings; The 
Foxes. 

Circle Cinema: Being There; The 
Changeling; Pink Floyd in Concert. 

Coolidge Corner: An orgy of all the 
movies from the Boston Indepen- 
dent Film Festival beginning Sun., 
April 20, at midnight. 

Exeter Theater: Rocky Horror Picture 
Show. 

Harvard Square: Sextette. 


Arlington, Capitol & Regent: $1.25 Sun. 
Thurs., $1.50 Fri-Sat. 

Belmont Studio: $1.50 all times. 

Brattle Theater: $2.50 before 6 pm, 
$2.50 Wed. Discount coupons avail- 
able. 

Cinema Brookline: $1.50 at all times. 

Cleveland Circle: $2 for first show. 

Coolidge Corner: $2.50 for last show of 
the night. 

Fresh Pond Cinema: $1.5 all times. 

Galeria: $2 at all times. 


sneak previews are common on Friday and Animation: 7:10, 10:40 The Television Films of Nancy Porter: Off the Wall: 1980 Oscar Nominees 
Saturday nights. Escape! Documentary: 7:45 Mon. 5:30 N: The Wicker Man: Sun-Thurs. 2:15, Orson Welles: Richard Pryor in Concert; Harvard Square: $1.75 till 6 pm Mon-Fri 
eee Eee Oe ee PARIS (267-8181) Charleen and Marv Cutler and The Little 4:15, 6:15, 8:15, 10:15 Harder They Come; Pink Floyd in (except holidays). $2.25 at mid- 
BOSTON ithe bay Prince: Mon. 7:30 Best Boy: Fri-Sun. 1:45, 3:45, 5:50, Concert. night. 
Being There: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, Experimental Cinema: Mon. 9:30 7:45, 9:45 Nickelodeon: Discount coupons avail- 
8, 10:15 Spacecoast: Tues. 5:30 I: Gizmo: Sun-Thurs. 2:30, 4:20, able. 5 admissions for $12. 
ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) Pi ALLEY | & Il (227-6676) Missicn Hill and the Miracle of Boston: 5:45, 7:45, 9:30 —_———— Off the Wall: Lifetime membership $5 = 


214 Harvard Ave. 

I: Little Darlings: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 2:55, 
4:35, 6:15, 8, 9:45 

i: Foxes: Sun-Sva. 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30 

BEACON HILL |, Wl, & Wl (723-8110) 
1 Beacon St. ’ 

1: Apocalypse Now: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 4:30, 
7:30, 10:15 

ll: Foolin’ Around: Sun-Thurs. 1:30, 
3:30, 5:45, 8, 10 

i: Black Stallion: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

CHARLES I, It & Il (227-1330) 
195-A Cambridge St. 

1: Mijinsky: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 


Wi: La Folles: Sun.-Sun. 1, 2:45, 

:0815,8.10 CAMBRIDGE each FRI at 8 pm and each SAT- coset beam yal Bod cl “Limelight.” 
Ml: AN That Jazz:: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, CHESTNUT HILL I, Il, I & IV (277-2500) SUN at 7 and 9:40 p.m. Tix oot April 25: “Animal SATURDAY MATINEE hapvens each 
5:30, 7:45, 10 Rte. 9 at Hammond St. BRATTLE (876-4226) $2.50-$3. April 20: “Property” Tir bert wm coeemen pag lg e 3 — 
ETECTIVE PERSONA . Library, earl St., Camb. 


CHERI |, 11 & fit (536-2870) 


Dalton St. nr. The Prudential Center. 7:20, 9:45 Last of the Blue Devils: Sun-Thurs. 6-30 M Ca 
1: Kramer vs. Kramer: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, Ml: Kramer vs. Kramer: Sun-Sun.1,3:05, 6:15, 8, 9:45, Sun. 2:45, 4:30 City,” April 26-27: “Before :30 pm at UMass/Harbor Cam- I. 
5:30, 7:45, 9:45 5:05, 7:30, 9:40 Women in Love: Fri-Sun. 5:30, 9:35 Hindsight’? and ‘Homo pus, Large Science Aud. (287- SOMERVILLE LIBRARY, Highland 
i: The Changeling: Sun-Thurs. 1:15, i: Serfal: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:20, 5:20, King of Hearts: Fri-Sun. 7:45, Sun. 1900, ext. 3234). FREE. Ave. and Walnut St., screens 
3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 10 7:30, 9:45 3:40 NEWTON FREE LIBRARY, 414 Centre THE WESTERN FILM is explored films each THURS at 6:30 pm. 
WM: Lady and the Tramp: Sun-Thurs. 1, 1: Foolin’ Around: Sun-Thurs. 1, 3:10, FRESH POND CINEMA (547-8800) St. (552-7145) presents films each TUES at 7:30 pm by the FREE. April 23: “Ulysses.” 
2:30, 4, 5:30, 7, 8:30, 10 5:10, 7:30, 9:45 Fresh Pond Shopping Center. each WED at 7 p.m. FREE. April American Cinema Society of SPANISH FILMS are screened TUES 
I: Love at First Bite: Sun-Thurs. 2, 3:50, 23: “The Martha Graham Dance Camb. at Modern Times Cafe, at 8 pm and SAT at 2 pm at the 


Where the Buffalo Roam: Fri-Sun. Call 
for times. 
CINEMA 57 | & I (482-1222) 


200 Stuart St. 3:30, 5:15, 7:10, 9, Fri-Sat. 10:30 times. 

1: Serial: Sun-Sun. 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, W: Being There: Sun-Sun. 1:45, 4:30, IN: Apocalypse Now: Sun-Thurs. 1:15, 4, films each FRI-SUN at 8 pm. Tix MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (731-2340), shire St., Cambridge plays 
8, 10 7:30, 10 7:15. 9:40 $2. April 20: “Poil de Carotte,” corner of Longwood and Brook- movies SAT at 9 and SUN at 
1 j line Aves., Boston, presents 7:30. Tix $1.50. April 20: 


ll: Little Darlings: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10 

EXETER THEATER (536-7067) 
Exeter St. at Newbury 
Tin Drum: Sun-Sun. 2, 4:30, 7:10, 


9:45 

MUSIC HALL (423-3300) 
268 Tremont St. 
Call for feature. 

NICKELODEON CINEMA (247-2160) 
600 Comm. Ave. 

1: Wise Blood: Sun-Sun. 5:40, 7:50, 10, 
Sat-Sun. 1:40, 3:40 

i: Hair: Sun-Tues. 7:30, Sun. 3:10 
Who'll Stop the Rain: Sun-Tues. 5:20, 
9:40, Sun. 1 
Henry V: Wed-Thurs. 6:15, 8:45 
The Brood: Fri-Sat. 5, 8:20, Sat. 1:40 
Rabid: Fri-Sat. 6:40, 10, Sat. 3:20 
Wuthering Heights: Sun. 3:50, 8 
Little Foxes: Sun. 1:50, 5:50, 10 


237 Washington St. 
1: Coal Miner's Daughter: Sun-Sun. 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
it: Foxes: Sun-Thurs. 1:30, 3:30, 5:45, 
8, 10 
PUBLIX CINEMA (482-1288) 
166 Washington Street 
Call for features. 
SAXON (542-4600) 
219 Tremont St. 
Love at First Bite: Sun-Thurs. 1, 2:45, 
4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:45 
SYMPHONY (262-3888) 
252 Huntington Ave. 
Call for features and times. 


BROOKLINE 








1: Al That Jazz: Sun-Sun. 1:45, 4:20, 


CIRCLE CINEMA |. Il & Hl (566-4040) 
Cleveland Circle 
1: Lady and the Tramp: Sun-Sun. 1:45, 


i: The Changoling: Sun-Thurs. 2, 4:30, 
7:20, 9:45 


Where the Buffalo Roam: Fri-Sun. Call : 


for times. 
CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) 

Washington St. at Rte. 9 

Breaking Away: Sun-Sun. 7:15, 9:15, 

Sat-Sun. 1, 3,.5 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 
: Richard Pryor in Concert: Sun-Tues. 
5:30, 8:30, Sun-Mon. 2:30 

Lenny Bruce Performance Film: Sun- 
Tues. 7, 10:10, Sun-Mon. 4 

The General: Wed-Thurs. 5, 8 

Safety Last: Wed-Thurs. 6:30, 9:30 
Blazing Saddles: Fri-Sat. 7:50, Sat. 
3:45 

Tom Jones: Fri-Sat. 5:30, 9:35 
Head Over Heels: Sun. 4:10, 7:50 
Between the Lines: Sun. 2:20, 6, 9:40 


Tues. 7:30 
Children of Labor: Tues. 9:30 
Zatoichi's Fire Festival: Wed-Thurs. 
7:40 
Sword of Justice: Wed-Thurs. 6, 9:20 
Trapped, Crimson Bat: Fri-Sat. 8:05, 
Sat. 4:40 
Three Outlaw Samurai: Fri-Sat: 6:20, 
9:45, Sat. 3 
Samurai Assassin: Sun. 3:15, 7:35 
Kill: Sun. 5:30, 9:50 

Off the Wall's Alternative Family Cinema: 
Free to Be You and Me: Sun. noon, 
1:30 
The World of Maurice Sendak and Gene 
Dietch: Sat-Sun. noon, 1:30 








40 Brattle St. near Harvard Square. 


5:40, 7:35, 9:30 
American Gigolo: Fri-Sun. Call for 


The Jerk: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 
GALERIA “NEMA (661-3737) 
F~ soylston Street 
Norma Rae: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:20, 
5:35, 7:45, 9:55 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4580) 
1434 Mass. Ave. 
Clockwork Orange: Sun. 3:25, 7:45 
Mean Streets: Sun. 1:30, 5:45, 10:10 
The Life of Brian: Mon. 1:35, 4:45, 8 
Monty Python and the Holy Grail: Mon. 
12, 3:10, 6:20, 9:35 
1941: Tues. 12, 4:10, 8:30 
Sgt. Pepper's: Tues. 2:05, 6:15, 
10:35 
Fiddler on the Roof: Wed. 2:15, 7:35 
West Side Story: Wed. 4:50, 10:05 
The Wizard of 0z: Thurs. 12:30, 4:05, 
7:45 
Singing in the Rain: Thurs. 2:15, 5:50, 
9:35 


The Wicker Man: Fri-Sun. 2:15, 4:15, 
6:15, 8:15, 10:15 


GOOD DEALS 





MIDNIGHT MOVIES 


The following theaters screen films 
FRI-SAT on or around midnight. For 
suburban midnights, see suburban 
listings. 





Good deals are subject to change at a 

moment's notice so check with the 

theater before taking off. 

Academy Newton: $2 for first show. 

Allston Cinema: $2 for first show of the 
day, $1.50 for seniors till § pm. 


permanent $1 off at all shows. Mon: 
$1 off with student ID. 

Orson Welles: $1.50 with a Welles T- 
shirt Mon-Tues. Discount coupons 
too. 

Publix: $1.25 all times. 

Somerville, Broadway & Somerville: $1.25 
Sun-Thurs., $1.50 Fri-Sat. 

West Newton: $1.25 for weekend mat. 





WHERE'S BOSTON is shown hourly 
each day from 10 am to 5 pm at 
60 State St. (661-2425). Adults 
$2.50, under thirteen $1.50. 

CENTER SCREEN, Harvard's Car- 
penter Center, 24 Quincy St., 
Camb. (494-0200) screens films 


and “Nomadic Lives,” April 25: 
Jon Jost in person and “Angel 


Sapiens.” 


Company.” 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351) 53 
Marlborough St., Boston, screen 


April 25-27: “Une Partie de 
Campagne” and “Boudu Sauve 
des Eaux.” 

BF/VF (254-1616) 39 Brighton 
Ave., Allston, screens films 
and/or presents filmmakers 
each THURS and SAT at 8:30 
pm. Admission $3. April 20: 
Films of Jack Smith. 

HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH, 1555 
Mass. Ave., Camb. screens films 
each THURS and SUN at 7:30 
pm. Contribution $1. April 24: 
“Heller in Pink Tights.” 

CARPENTER CENTER (495-3251) 24 
Quincy St., Camb., screens films 
each THURS at 5 pm. Tix. $1. 
April 21:.“Man of Marble,” April 
24: “Castro Street” and “Wild 
Strawberries.” 





FILM SPECIALS 


CURRENT FEATURE FILMS are 
screened each FRI at 7:30 and 
10 pm at Brandeis, Levin Ball- 





is presented each THURS at 


134 Hampshire St., Camb. Tix 
$2. April 22: “The Man from 
Laramie.” 


films each WED at 7:30 pm in 
room C-9. Donation $2. April 23: 
Films by Pat O'Neill. 

FILMS OF JEAN-LUC GODARD are 
screened each THURS-FRI at 
5:30, 7:30, and 9:30 pm and re- 
peated each SUN at 6 and 8 pm 
at the ICA 955 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton (266-5152). Admission $2. 
April 24: “Weekend,” April 25: 
“Le Gai Savoir.” 

WATERTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 125 
Main St., screens films each FRI 
at 7 pm. FREE. 

FRIDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES pre- 
sents a series featuring unfor- 
gettable characters at 7 and 9 
pm at the Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Camb. (547-6789) 


Admission $2. April 25: 
“Boudou Saved from Drowning.” 


CHAPLIN REVUE Ii: THE LATER FILMS 
are screened each TUES at 7 pm 
at the Central Sq. Library, 45 
Pearl St. FREE. April 22: 


FREE. April 26: “The King and 


Museum of Fine Arts. April 22: 
“Mama Turns 100” at 7 pm. 
MODERN TIMES CAFE, 134 Hamp- 


“Notorious,” April 26-27: “Holi- 
day.” 


ay. 

RIGHT OUT OF HISTORY, a docu- 
mentary of the making of Judy 
Chicago's “The Dinner Party” 
shows SUN, April 27, at 6:30 
and 8 at the Kennedy Library at 
Columbia Point. $2.50 dona- 
tion. 

DUKE ELLINGTON/A RETROSPEC- 
TIVE, presented by the Jazz 
Coalition, is shown FRI, April 
25, at 8 pm at New England Life 
Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Bos- 
ton. Tix $3.50. 

THE BOSTON INDEPENDENT FILM 
FESTIVAL continues through 
TUES, April 22, at Coolidge 











Corner. 





OrsonWelles Cinemas 


“My Brilliant Career ‘sends 


your spirits soaring! ... 

... The best film to hit Boston in 
months! It’s witty, charming, 
literate, understated, and 


quietly erotic.’ 


—- Michael Blowen, BOSTON GLOBE 


b] 


AGADEMY AWARD WINNER 





A FILM BY IRA WOHL 


‘BEST BOY’ 


“A REMARKABLE FILM! ” 


—Jack Kroll, NEWSWEEK 


—David Denby, NEW YORK MAGAZINE 


—John Skow, TIME MAGAZINE 


“FINE, UNUSUALLY MOVING... genuine 


drama.” 


—Vincent Canby, N.Y. TIMES 


“DON’T MISS ‘BEST BOY’... HEART 
WARMING AND FUNNY.” 


1001 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 868-3600 


Discount Parking Available 


A MOVIE PASS to the first 25 Peele to correctly answer the following (Mon. between 5 &-5:30 at 868-3603, please) : Name 5 Academy Award 
winning documentaries played, by, the Orson Welles, ‘Last week's answer : Stupidity on the part of the Academy. 


“The most literate, intelligent and horrifying 
film ever made. Do not miss it.” —Cinefantastique 


“A unique, imaginative, thinking-man’s 
shocker. If you like cliff-hangers, 


hypnotic spells and edge-of-t 
see‘ THE WICKER MAN!’” 


seat stuff, 
— Playboy 


ez 


0861 ‘22 WddV ‘SSYH1 NOILOSS ‘KINSOHd NOLSO@ SH 


—Roger Ebert, US MAGAZINE 


“THE MOST LIFE-AFFIRMING FILM 
I'VE SEEN IN AGES.” 
— Arthur Bell. VILLAGE VOICE 


‘.s.@ i | 


} 43k ®t 

; E WICKER MAN) 

A stunningly original horror film about pagan ritual in the 

midst of the 20th century as a Scottish policeman in search 
of a missing woman discovers an ancient ‘civilization’ on 

the island of Summerisle off the British coast. A “‘lost”’ 


classic of mysterious sexual passion, at last, in its New Eng- 
land premiere. 2:15, 4:15, 6:15, 8:15, 10:15 


The Late Shows 


Fri. & Sat., April 25 & 26 at 12 MIDNIGHT 


1 Fuk FLOYD 
2 RICHARD PRYOR ==: 
3 THE HARDER THEY COME 


ry 


ea 


NEW ENGLAND 
premiere 2 TARTS FRIDAY 

The classic story of a young man leaving home for the first 
time ... except that Philly is 52 years old. lra Wohl’s power- 
ful and touching. Academy Award winning film. 
1:45, 3:45, 5:50, 7:45, 9:45 (Please note that the film 
will play in Cinema 2 at the Welles, except for the 5:50 
pm show daily which will be in Cinema 1 which is access- 
ible to the handicapped). 





dy ef 
by ay : 
The breathtaking and haunting story of a free-spirited young 
maverick (Judy Davis in her dazzling screen debut) who tries 
to fight her way out of her farm family’s poverty and avoid 
the trap of a “‘rich’’ marriage with a young loca! squire.Based 
on a classic and ‘‘scandalous"’ 1901 autobiography, MY 
BRILLIANT CAREER marks the stunning debut of an 
extraordinary young director, Gillian Armstrong and the 
“breakthrough” film for the Australian Cinema. 
2:00, 4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 
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“kk & & & A STUNNING FILM! 
A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT!” 


~ Michael Blowen, Boston Globe 


“*k & & & YOU'LL HAVE A BALL! 
AN INSPIRED, DAZZLING FILM! 


One of the best adaptations of a major American 
novel ever and director John Huston at the top 
of his form. ‘Wise Blood’ is a funny tale first, 
filled with wry gothic twists and grotesque jokes, 
peopled by a motley cast of hilarious southern 

misfits. It’s an utterly splendid ensemble!” 


—Cerald Peary, The Real Paper 


600 Comm. Ave. 
247 - 2160 


Boston, Just opp. the 
Blandford St. stop on 
B.C. Green Line MBTA 


““WISE BLOOD’ IS A 2. 
HAUNTING, OFTEN , 
VERY FUNNY FILM!” 


— Stephen Schiff, Boston Phoenix 


BIO 


oy 


Based on the novel by Flannery O’Connor 


Starring BRAD DOURIF - NED BEATTY - HARRY DEAN STANTON 
DAN SHOR - AMY WRIGHT - MARY NELL SANTACROCE - Music by 
ALEX NORTH - Associate Producer HANS BROCKMANN - Screenplay by 
BENEDICT FITZGERALD - Produced by MICHAEL and KATHY FITZGERALD 


Directed by JOHN HUSTON From AZ. NEW LINE CINEMA 


5:40 / 7:50 / 10:00 / also Sat., Sun. Mats. 1:40 / 3:40 


Ends Tuesday 


Whoil Stoo The Rain «x» HAIR 


5:20 / 9:40 also Sun. Mat. 1:00 7:30 / also Sun. Mat. 3:10 
April 23 - 24, Wed. & Thurs. 


HENRY V 


Sir Laurence Olivier directs and stars 
as Henry V in one of the finest and 
most successful Shakespearean pro- 
ductions ever committed to film. 


P t aN 
5:00 / 8:20 / also 


THE BROOD Sat. Mat. 1:40 


(Canada 1977) The latest from the prolific and gifted young 
Canadian director who brought us Rabid and They Came from 
Within. ‘“The Brood is, above all, a deeply felt contemplation 
of marital breakdown — and all the rage that accompanies it — 
in the age of self-realization ... 

j xxx’? (The Boston Phoenix) 


5 


(Canada 1974 ) Marilyn Chambers 
(Behind the Green Door...) plays a young 
woman who survives a nasty motorcycle 
accident, only to be infected by a rabies- 
like disease during cosmetic surgery. 


ee ~—_6:40 / 10:00 / also Sat. Mat. 3:20 
April 27 - 29, Sun., Mon., & Tues. (USA 1939) William Wyler directs Merle Oberon, 
Laurence Olivier, and David Niven in Ben Hecht’s 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS brilliant screen adaptation of Emily Bronte’s 
; poetic account of the wild, sinister and 
_ oe 8:00 / Sun. Mat.3:50 ultimately destructive faces of love. 


Lillian Hellman’s screen 
LITTLE FOXES adaptation of her own long- 
running Broadway success, Yas 


powerful and vitriolic account of lust unbounded and greed 
unspeakable within a second generation of carpetbaggers in 


all, t f-the-cent 
@ small, turn-of-the-century 5 5 11 9:00/Sun.Mat. 1:50 Sag: . 


Southern town. 


¢ 


a d 














Valerie Harper is in Chapter Two. 


ARLINGTON Capitol (648-4340) 
204 Mass. Ave. 
Breaking Away: Sun-Thurs. 7, 9, Sun. 5 
The Jerk: Fri-Sun. 7, 9, Sun. 5 
ARLINGTON, Regent (642-1197) 
Medford St. 
at Large: Sun-Thurs. 7, 9, Sun. 1:15, 5 
The Rose: Fri-Sun. 6:45, 9:20, Sun. 4:15 
BELMONT, Studio (484-1706) 
376 Trapelo Rd. 
Call for new feature and times. 
BEVERLY, Cabot St. Cinema (97-3677) 
86 Cabot St. 
Le Grand David Magic Show: each Sun. 3, 8:15 
Love on the Run: Mon-Tues. 5:15, 7, 8:45 
All Things Bright and Beautiful: Wed-Thurs. 
5:15, 7, 8:45 
The Big Sleep: Fri-Sat. 5, 9:15 
To Have and Have Not: Fri-Sat. 7:15 
BRAII , General I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza. 
I; Serial: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 3:25, 5:10, 7:25, 9:25 
Hl: Coal Miner's Daughter: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 4:15, 
7:20, 9:45 
it: AN That Jazz: Sun-Sun. 1:45, 4:20, 7:20, 
9:45. 
IV: Kramer vs. Kramer: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:45 
BROCKTON, General Five (588-5050) 
Westgate Mall 
I: The Changeling: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:45 
i: 2001: Sun-Thurs. 1:30, 4:30, 7:15, 10 
Where the Buffalo Roam: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 
it: Gilda: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 5:25, 5:10, 7:25, 9:25 
1V: Foolin’ Around: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:15, 5:10, 
7:25, 9:30 
V: Apocalypse Now: Sun-Thurs. 1:30, 4:30, 7:15, 
10 


Gone With the Wind: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 
BROCKTON, Sack !-IV (963-1010) 
Route 27 
|: Love at First Bite: Sun-Thurs. 1:10, 3, 5, 7:15, 
9:15 
il: Foxes: Sun-Thurs. 1:20, 3:20, 5:30, 7:30, 


9:30 
iit: Black Stallion: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 


9:45 

IV: Serial: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3, 5, 7:15, 9:30, Fri- 

yj Sat. 11:30. pm 
=| BURLINGTON, General 1-i1 (272-4410) 

| Route 128, exit 42 

|: Kramer vs. Kramer: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:45 

i: Foolin’ Around: Sun-Thurs. 1:15, 3:15, 5:10, 
7:25, 9:30 
Where the Buffalo Roam: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 

CANTON, Oriental (828-8924) 
636 Washington St. 

Hero at Large: Sun-Thurs. 7, 9, Sun., Mon., 
Wed.: 1:30 
The Jerk: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree (777-1818) 
Liberty Tree Mall 

|: The Changeling: Sun- Thurs. 7:30, 9:40, Sun. 1, 
3:10, 5:20 

il: Serial: Sun-Sun. 7:30, 9:30, Sat-Sun. 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30 

DANVERS, Sack Six (777-2555 or 593-2100) 
Endicott St. 

|: Foxes: Sun-Thurs. 1:10, 3:20, 5:20, 7:35, 
9:45, Sun. 11:45 

Hi: All That Jazz: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:50 

ill: Black Stallion: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:45 


IV: Coal Miner's Daughter: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 4:30, 
7:30, 9:50 

V: Lady and the Tramp: Sun-Thurs. 1:10, 2:40, 
4:10, 5:40, 7:10, 8:40, 10 

Vi: Kramer vs. Kramer: Sun-Sun. 1, 3, 5, 7:25, 
9:-5 

DEDHAM , Showcase Eight (326-2100) 
950 Providence St. 

1: Black Stallion: Sun-Sun. 2, 4:30, 7:20, 9:50, 
Fri-Sat. at midnight. 

Il: Foolia’ Around: Sun-Sun. 1, 3, 5, 7:25, 9:35, 
Fri-Sat. 11:45 

Wi: Being There: Sun-Thurs. 1:45, 4:30, 7:15, 
9:55, Fri-Sat.: 12:14? AM 

IW: Chapter Two: Sun-Sun. 1:50, 4:30, 7:30, 10 

V: Lady and the Tramp: Sun-Sun. 1, 2:45, 4:25, 6, 
7:30, 9:10, Fri-Sat. 10:45 

Pink Floyd in Concert: Fri-Sun. at midnight. 

Vi: Little Dartings: Sun-Sun. 1, 3, 5, 7:35, 10, Fri- 
Sat. at midnight. 

Vil: The Changeling: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:10, 5:05, 
7:30, 9:55, Fri-Sat. at midnight 

Vili: Foxes: Sun-Thurs. 1, 3:10, 5:10, 7:30, 
9:45 
Where the Buffalo Roam: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General |-V (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's World 

I: The Changeling: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:45 


- : Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:45 

lil: Coal Miner's Daughter: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 4:15, 
7:0, 9:45 

1: Feolia’ Areund: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:15, 5:10, 
7:25, 9:30 


V: Serial: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 3:25, 5:10, 7:25, 9:25 
MAYNARD, Nickelodeon (897-2100) 
19 Summer St. 
|: Being There: Sun-Sun. 7, 9 
li: Fiddler on the Roof: Sun-Tues. 7 
Angi Vera: Wed-Thurs. 7, 9 
te 


lem St. 
and the Tramp: Sun-Sun. 1, 7, 8:45 
¢ : Sun-Sun. 1, 7, 9 
s in Plain Sight: Sun-Sun. 6:45, 8:40 
WATICK, Sack Six (653-5005) 
Route 9, opp. Shopper's World 
1: Little : Sun-Sun. 1:05, 3:05, 5:05, 
7:20, 9:30, Fri-Sat. 11:45 pm 
Hi: Lady and the Tramp: Sun-Thurs. 1:10, 2:40, 
4:10, 5:40, 7:10, 8:40, 10 
Wi: Windews: Sun-Sun. 1:10, 3:20, 5:20, 7:35, 
9:45, Fri-Sat. 11:45 pm 
WV: Al That Jazz: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:50 
V: Being There: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 9:50 
Vi: Black Stallion: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:45 
NEEDHAM, Cinema (444-6060) 
924 Great Plain Ave. 
Call for feature and times. 
NEWTON Academy (332-2524) 
102 Beacon St., Newton Centre 
1: Coal Miner's Daughter: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:55 
Hi: Black Stallion: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30 
NEWTON, Paramount (965-5530) 
299 Washington St., Newton Corner 
Call for feature and times. 
NEWTON, West Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St., Rte. 16 
1: Love at First Bite: Sun-Thurs. 7:25, 9:20, Sun- 
Mon. 2:15 
it; Marriage of Maria Braun: Sun-Sun. 7:05, 9:20, 
Sat-Mon. 2:15 
lil: Harold and Maude: Sun-Tues. 7:30, 9:20 
Animal Crackers and Duck Soup: Wed-Thurs. 
Call for times. 
“10”: Fri-Sat. Call for times. 
Jules and Jim: Sun. Call for times. 
PEABODY, General 1-I!1 (599-1310) 
Northshore Shopping Center 
1: Foolin’ Around: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:15, 5:10, 
7:25, 9:30 
i: Animal House: Sun-Thurs. 1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:25, 
9:30 
Where the Buffalo Roam: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 
I: Little Darlings: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 3:25, 5:10, 
7:25, 9:25 
RANDOLPH 1-1) (963-8664) 
Randolph Shopping Center 
|: Norma Rae: Sun-Thurs. 7, 9:15 
Chapter Two: Fri-Sun. 7, 9:20 
ll: Kramer vs. Kramer: Sun-Sun. 7, 9:10 
SAUGUS, General 1-1! (321-1345) 
Route 1 
I: Love at First Bite: Sun-Thurs. 2, 3:50, 5:40, 
7:35, 9:30 
American Gigolo: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 
il: Apocalypse Now: Sun-Thurs. 1:15, 4, 7:15, 
9:40 
The Jerk: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 
SOMERVILLE, Broadway (625-5316) 
81 Broadway 
“Mero at Large: Sun-Thurs. 7, 9, Sun. 1 
American Gigolo: Fri-Sun. 7, 9:15 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 50 Davis 


Sq. 
Hero at Large: Sun-Thurs. 7, 9, Sun. 1:15, 5 
American Gigolo: Fri-Sun. 7, 9:15, Sun. 4:45 
STONEHAM General I-11 (438-4050) 
Routes 128 and 28 
{: Coal Miner's Daughter: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 4:15, 
7:20, 9:45 
li: Little Darlings: Sun-Sun. 2, 3:50, 5:40, 7:30, 
9:30 


WALTHAM, General I-i! (890-1064) 
477 Winter St. 
I: Love at First Bite: Sun-Thurs. 2, 3:50, 5:40, 
7:35, 9:30 
American Gigolo: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 
Hi: Apocalypse Now: Sun-Thurs. 1:15, 4, 7:15, 
9:40 
The Jerk: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 
WELLESLEY, Community (235-0047) 
382 Washington St. 
Call for feature and times. 
WINTHROP, Kincade (846-5562) 
50 Putnam St. 
Call for feature and times. 
WOBURN, Showcase Five (933-5138) 
Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 
1: The Changeling: Sun-Sun: 1, 3:10, 5:05, 7:30, 
9:55, Fri-Sat. at midnight 
i: All That Jazz: Sun-Sun. 1:55, 4:35, 7:15, 
9:45, Fri-Sat. at midnight 
Il: Black Stallion: Sun-Sun. 2, 4:30, 7:20, 9:50, 
Fri-Sat. at midnight 
W: Being There: Sun-Sun. 1:45, 4:30, 7:15, 9:55 
Piak Floyd in Concert: Fri-Sun. at midnight. 
V: Serial: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:10, 5:10, 7:30, 
9:40, Fri-Sat. 11:40 











Film strips 


compiled by David Chutc 








MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Best Boy (1979). ira 
Wohl's Oscar-winning feature documen- 
tary about his mentally retarded cousin, 
52-year-old Philly Wohl. Except for two 
years of training at an institution, Philly 
had lived at home since birth, and as his 
parent§ grew older, the family felt a need 
to prepare Philly for an independent ex- 
istence. The movie is a record of their ef- 





x 
* 
2 





forts, of the death of Philly’s father, and of 
his adjustment to life away from home ina 
self-sufficient group residence. Built into 
the story, the filmmaker says, is a familiar 
tale of a beloved son's decision to leave 
home, and the wrenching effort it costs 
his parents to accede to the move. Opens 
Friday, April 25, at the Orson Welles. 
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LES ANGES DU PECHE (1943). The first East 
Coast screening of Robert Bresson’s first 
film, from a Jean Giraudoux: script about the 
relations between two girls at a convent 
school for delinquent women. Renee Faure 
is the novice whose intense friendship with 
student Jany Holt develops into 
something more. A French view of the 
issues dealt with in the German classic 
Maedchen in Uniform, Bresson’s film 
features Sylvie (as the repressive head- 
mistress) and Marie-Helene Daste 
Harvard-Epworth Church. 

* *xANIMAL CRACKERS (1930). The second 
Marx Brothers film, based on their 
Broadway stage success. Zeppo's in this 
one and so is the stolid Margaret Dumont, 
implacably suffering the slings and arrows 
of outrageous Groucho at the swank Long 
Island soiree she has thrown. Written by 
Morrie Ryskind, who with George Kaufman 
authored the stage play, the script abounds 
with great gags but, as was the case with 
Coconuts, the musical sequences are un- 
necessary and intrude on the comic pac- 
ing. Still, one of them is a delight: Groucho's 
sly strut to “Hooray for Captain Spaulding.” 
Directed, if anyone cares, by Victor Heer- 
man. West Newton. 


B 


%*& *BEING THERE (1979). Photographed i in 
rich, deep colors by Caleb Deschanel (The 
Black Stallion), Hal Ashby’s film adaptation 
of Jerzy Kosinski’s short novel is the sort of 
delicate, almost stately jest we expect from 
European films and almost never see in 
American ones. Chance, the 50ish hero 
(Peter Sellers), is a feeble-minded orphan 
who has worked as a gardener in an 
enclosed townhouse ever since he can 
semember. All he knows of the world out- 
side is what he’s seen on television. 
Kosinski’s mordant premise is that, in tube- 
fed America, this utterly vacant soul could 
be taken for a sage, even a political poten- 
tate. Kosinski's jape is resonant,.butit's also, 
the movie's only joke: Chance is always 
overestimated in the same way, whether by 
a millionaire (Melvyn Douglas, who won an 
Oscar for his performance), by his wife 
(Shirley MacLaine), or even by the Presi- 
dent of the United States (Jack Warden). He 
is less a character than a cipher and as a 
metaphor, he’s shoddy and inconsistent. 
Indeed, we'd hardly care about him at all if it 
weren't for Sellers, whose apparently 
affectiess performance is really an interplay 
of a thousand tiny, fleeting emotions. Paris, 
Circle, suburbs. 

*&xxBETWEEN THE LINES (1977). 
Screenwriter Fred Barron, a graduate of 
these very pages, and director Joan Micklin 
Silver (Hester Street, Head Over Heels) 
have made a badly structured but inter- 
mittently very entertaining movie. It employs 
a run-down “alternative” newspaper called 
the Back Bay Mainline as the backdrop for 
two engagingly rumpled love stories: Harry 
and Abbie (John Heard and Lindsey 
Crouse) are talented and scruffy; Michael 
and Laura (Stephen Collins and Gwen 
Welles) are slick and unhappy. The movie 
doesn't quite know whether it’s set in the 
‘60s or the '70s, and it’s hard to tell whether 
the characters are writers of freeloaders, 
but it all has an undeniable charm. Some. 
bits of shtick are truly a stitch, and Jeff 
Goldblum's performance as Max, a free- 
wheeling rock critic, is a speedy delight. 
With Jill Eikenberry and, as the bar band in 
a club sequence, Southside Johnny and 
the Asbury Jukes. Coolidge Corner. 
%%*&*THE BLACK STALLION (1979). In his 
first fiction feature, Carroll Ballard brings 
Walter Farley's classic 1941 children’s 
novel to life in a way that may enrapture 
grownups even more than the toddlers. The 
story itself — about a boy's love for a wild 
horse — is so familiar by now that suspense 
and narrative momentum are out of the 
question. But what's enchanting about this 
film is its surface. The Black Stallion uses 
natura] beauty to celebrate the adventure of 
seeing. In Caleb Deschanel's 
cinematography, the browns, blacks, and 
sky blues of a Mediterranean island; the 
glint of coveted gems in a shipboard poker 
game — all suggest the way adventure feels 
to a child, to someone who does not yet 
refer to life as the “daily grind.” The open- 
ing section, when the stallion and young 
Alec Ramsey (Kelly Reno) are cast away 
together, is altogether ravishing; when the 
film returns to America, some of the wonder 
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g A turkey 


Films without ratings have not been 
viewed as we go to press. We intend no 
judgment of their worth. 
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is lost, although Mickey Rooney, as an 
avuncular horse trainer, gives a delightful, 


carefully observed Eerneree: Beacon ,, 


Hill, Academy, suburb 

* & BLAZING SADDLES (1974). Mel 
Brooks's western spoof is the movie you 
hate to love: it’s very dumb and very funny 
and in very questionable taste. Featuring 
gags as diverse as a wilderness jam by the 
Count Basie Band, Madeline Kahn's take- 
off on Dietrich, and the notorious goings-on 
that follow a meal of beans. With Cleavon 
Little, Gene Wilder, and Brooks himself 
Coolidge Corner 

%* &* &THE BROOD (1979). Canadian writer 
director David Cronenberg seems born to 
make horror movies, the way John Ford 
was born to make Westerns. And in The 
Brood, he has created a new milestone in 
the history of the horror film. As the story of 
Toronto's afflicted Carveth clan unfolds, 
and we're caught up in Cronenberg’s in- 
timacy and compassion for his characters, 
we realize that his principal purpose is not 
to scare us. The Brood is, above all, a 
deeply felt contemplation of marital 
breakdown — and the rage that accom- 
panies it — in the age of “self-realization.” 
The manifestations of Cronenberg's central 
metaphor — a radical form of cathartic 
therapy called psychoplasmics — are too 
unsightly to work as a nightmare version of 
pop-psych excess. Still, psychoplasmic in- 
ventor Hal Raglan’s (Oliver Reed) theories 
about “the shape of rage” — which prompt 
the mad and mysteriously “gifted” Nola 
Carveth (Samantha Eggar) to “birth” an un- 
natural brood — make an extraordinarily 
resonant symbol of the impulse to let loose 
imprisoned feelings — at any cost. And 
because Cronenberg reverses the genre's 
usual priorities, letting this superb horror 
metaphor serve the characters, the film's 
astonishing climax approaches the pity and 
terror evoked by tragedy. Nickelodeon. 





Cc 


THE CHANGELING (1980). George C. Scott 
and Trish Van Devere in a Canadian horror 
film by Peter Medak (The Ruling Class). _ 





1Scott is being eaten up by guilt alter 'the’< 
death of his young daUghtetsand comes toad 


believe that the big old Nause=he’s just 
bought is haunted by>a, child's vengeful 
ghosi See review in this issue. Cheri, sub- 


ret CLOCKWORK ORANGE (1971). Stanley 
Kubrick's slick, brutal, vertiginous adapta- 
tion of Anthony Burgess's novel about a 
future world overrun by teenage hoodlums. 
The very realistic violence is made even 
more shocking by the weird contexts in 
which it is placed, and Kubrick’s eclectic 
pastiche of techniques adds to an at- 
mosphere that is-simultaneously horrific, 
kinky, and funny. Indeed, with his loud 
soundtrack, garish oranges and blinding 
whites, and assaultive wide-angle shooting, 
Kubrick is executing his own aural-visual 
audience rape — the old in-out, as it were. 
Unfortunately, his misanthropy is in full 
sway here, and none of the characters — 
not even Malcolm McDowell's gracefully 
vicious Alex — is handled compassionately 
enough to inspire our sympathy. The net 
effect: visually transfixing bay emotionally 
repugnant. Harvard Squa 

wk xCOAL MINER’S DAUGHTER (1980). 
Director Michael Apted and screenwriter 
Tom Rickman may not have intended their 
adaptation of Loretta Lynn's autobiography 


~ to be a movie extolling marriage, but its best 
sections — roughly the first hour — are ex- 5 


actly that. Loretta Lynn (very persuasively 
played by Sissy Spacek), and her husband, 
Doolittle (Tommy Lee Jones in a beefy, sly, 
good-humored portrayal) came from the 
hills of Kentucky, a pocket of American 
society that’s as *=»mote from current mores 
as Patagonia; the pristine, nearly legendary 
setting lets the film depict nuptial bliss 
without leavening it with contemporary 
cynicism — or schmaltz. Almost everything 
that happens in the hillbilly sections and in 
the early days of Loretta’s musical career ‘is 
magical. But when Loretta finally gets to the 
Grand Ole Opry, the movie falls back on the 
“agony of fame” cliches that we've seen 
before in countless show-biz biographies 
And the story of the marriage, which is what 
holds the movie together, gets lost in the 
shuffle. Pi Alley, Academy, suburbs. 
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1k & DUCK SOUP (1933). Among the most 
perfectly zany Marx Brothers pictures, this 
opus directed by the estimable Leo 
McCarey has Groucho as the king of 
Freedonia and Harpo and Chico playing 
spies. “Who are we waiting for?” West 
Newton. 
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*& xk *k*THE: FIRST BOSTON: INDEPENDENT 
FILM FESTIVAL. A long overdue showcase 
(Continued on page 26) 











Brattle Theatre 


40 Brattle Street TR 6-4226 


ENDS THURSDAY, APRIL 24 
Bruce Ricker’s 
THE LAST OF THE BLUE DEVILS 
Starring Count Basie, Big Joe Turner and 
Charlie Parker 6:15, 8:00, 9:45, Wknd Mats. 2:45, 4:30 
APRIL 25-MAY 1, FRIDAY- THURSDAY —— 
Alan Bates in WOMEN IN LOVE 
5:30, 9:35 
and 
Philippe De Broca’s THE KING OF HEARTS 
7:45, Wknd Mat. 3:40 





Every Wednesday at the Brattle Theatre 
—All Seats All Shows $2.50. 








(ewe STAR THEATRES &H 





West Neston 6 inemas 123 
1296 Washington St., Nanton 
964-6060 964-9244 


sai AT FIRST ore 


Week Matinee 


CINEMA | 





CINEMA 2 FINAL WEEK 


“THE MARRIAGE OF 
MARIA ‘BRAUN 











the MOVIES 


MANCHESTER. WH 


AND 625-8500 
a 


PLUS 




















WORLD PREMIERE SHOWCASE of the Ends Sunday, April 27 


1980 ACADEMY AWARD NOMINEES 
FOR SHORT FILMS 


Now, for the first time in the history of Oscar competition you can see all obtainable nominees 
for Best Animated, Live Action, and Documentary Short Films in one program! 
There are over 3 hours of first run short films: 


Documentary 
Dream Doll by Bob Godfrey Paul Robeson: Tribute to an 
& Zlatko Graic (Great en 2 from Janus Films 
Britain/Yuqlosiavia Nails from the National Filr 
yard of Canada 


Live Action Animation 
Board and Care by Ron Ellis 
and Sarah Pillsbury 

Oh Brother, My Brother by 





Carol and Ross Lowell E 
The Solar Film by Sau! Bass It's So Nice To Have A Wolf Koryo Celadon by Donald 
Solly’s Diner by Harry Around the House by Pau! Cor 
Mathias, Jay Zuckermar Fierlinger 
Larry Hankin 


6:00, 9:30 pm 


Inally and James 
Messinger (Korea/USA) 
Remember Me by Dick Young 
Dae from Vardar Films 
(Yuglosavia) 


7:45 pm (Fri., Sat. 11:20) 


7:10, 10:40 pm 


$1.00 off with student 1.D.— Mondays 
- rec 
b) 
Cast Your Vote! 
Balloting for the people's choice will be held at each show 
with the results to be announced at the end of April ‘ 


at the Where's Boston? Theatre 


Ee ——____- - - next to Faneul Hal | 334 5678 








Animators 


From The People’s Republic of 


Child 




















in their First American Visit! 


With newly released Animation 
Also, display of cells, puppets 
slides, etc 

Advance tickets $4.00 at 

Box Office or BOSTIX 

$4.50 at door 

Monday 


April 28 - 8:30 p.m 

Films only: April 28 at 6:15 p.m 
April 29 & 30 at 6, 8, and 10 p.m 
rec 











‘ 
at the Where's Boston? Theatre 
next to Faneull Hal 354 5676 


Co-sponsored by The 
Chinese Cultural Center 
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Melvin Sn Productions Presents a George Hamilton-Robert Kaufman Production 


George Hamilton - Susan Saint James - Richard Benjamin 
» Love At First Bite - Dick Shawn + Ante johnson 


T Orginal Soundtrack Album 
Available on PARACHUTE 
Records and Tapes 


(oti Prodcen Robert Kaufman s George Hamilton mus», Charles Bernstein io o Robert Kaufman. a Mark Gindes 





[PG] PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <=] 


Color by (F1 - Color Prints by Mowelad 








urrenpiy by Robert Kaufman Provues oy Joel Freeman dvmes » Stan Dragoti 


[SOME MATERIAL MAY NOT BE STABLE FOR CHRDREN] Released by American International/A Filmways Company 


Now Playing 


Boston Sack Saxon and these theaters! 


AVON. .. Avon DI LUNENBURG. Tri Town Di 
BILLERICA. Mall Cinema MACUEN 2 ct Granada 
BILLINGHAM.... Auto Di MASHPEE.. New Seabury 
BRAINTREE. S. Shore DI MEDFORD... .Twin DI 
BROCKTON ... . Sack METHUEN. Merrimac Di 
CAMBRIDGE... Fresh Pond MIDDLETON.... .Rt. 114 DI 
CONCORD NHMerrimac Dl MILFORD.....Cinema 495 
DEDHAM...... Community NASHUA NH.........Star 
DORCHESTER... Neponset N. BEDFORD. Cinema 140 
DORCHESTER. Puritan Mall N. READING Cinema 
GARDNER... .. Mohawk DI NORWOOD Cinema 
GARDNER ..... 2 Seek ORLEANS . . Cinema 
GLOUCESTER .N. Shore OXFORD..... Oxford DI 
HYDE PARK. . .NuPixie PLAISTOW NH... Stateline 


LACONIA NH... Colonial 


PORTSMOUTH J. Lewis 
OUINGY 034 Strand 
REVERE. ....Revere Di 
ROCHESTER NHRochstr DI 
SOMERSWORTH Tri City 
SAUGUS Cinema 
S. BOSTON Broadway 
TEWKSBURY..Wamesit DI! 
UXBRIDGE Quaker Di 
WALTHAM .Cinema 


WESTBORO... Ruth Gordon 
W. NEWTON .Cinema 
W. PEABODY _. Kings Plaza 
W. ROXBURY... .V.F.W. Di 
W. YARMOUTH... ..DI 








O86 ‘22 Wd ‘SSYHL NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 
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THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ARTg & THE BOSTON PHOENIX PRESENT 


Friday, 
Vict April 25 
Apri 

Sunday, 
April 27 


Week-end 
(Weekend) 
1967 


Le Gai 


Lean 





Sunday, 
April 27 


joy of 
(The 9) 1968 


Savoir 





Admission: $2.00, 1.50 ICA Members 


Sunday double feature: $3. 


00, 2.50 ICA Members 


(single admission tickets for Sunday will not be sold.) 


Call 226-5152 for more information 
ICA 955 Boylston Street, Boston MA 02115 


























“THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK” 
Special Benefit Showing Wednesday, May 21 at 8:00 P.M. SACK CHARLES CINEMA 
For information Call: 661 - 3589...or 484 - 0791 


gp Sat. April 26 8:00 $3. 


16 
39 srighton Ave, Alot 


= BEVE 





featuring several 
‘Boston-area premieres* 
and the East Coast ~ . 
Premiere of the 70mm 
Stereo version of 
Kurosawa’s Academy 
Award winning Dersu 
Uzala. 

WED. THU./APR. 23-24 
Zatoichi’s Fire 
Festival 
7:40 and 
*Sword of Justice 


Part 3, Hidden Gold 
6:00, 9:20 





FRI. SAT. /APR. 25-26 
*Trapped, Crimson 











1 Beacon at Tremont 723-8110 








ee 
FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA S 


feche lps, a 


FIOM" 5 
3 








CHARLES 9-2-3 195 Cambridge St. Near Gov. Ctr. 227-1330 | 





athe rf 


Subtt 


WIC AWARD NOMINEE 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 








— 4*2*Z 50 Calton St. opp. Sheraton Bos. 536-2870 





Walt Disney's 


Kramer | GTivceune, 


¢ | Kramer re | R 








GENMEMAST 2 200 Stuart St. near Park Sq. 482-1222 





TATUM 0 NEAL KRISTY McNICHOL 


‘Little"Darlings +» 


HERE % BUAIO Koy 








[ PEALLEY 9-2 237 wash. St. near Gov. Ctr 227-6676 | 





JODIE FOSTER 
SCOTT BAIO 
SALLY KELLERMAN 


‘coal miner's DAUGHTER. 








eee 





PAES 267-0181 : 


841 Boylston Opp. Pru. Ctr 


SAXON 542-4600 
219 Tremont St.-near Boylston 





PETER SELLERS 


BEING THERE Pe 





LOVE AT FIRST BITE. 

















J 








| BROCKION 9-4 At.27 Ag 


Cushing Hosp. 588-4850/ 963-1010 L 





4. Black Stallion G 





SERIAL. 


| LOVEAT FIRST BITE 


Cae ~ JODIE FOSTER | 
SCOTT BAIO 
|} SALLY KELLERMAN 








SAMVERS 8-6 Ft. 


128-Exit 24 777-2555/ 593-2100 





ALIFAT AZ= 


_ACADEMY AWARD NOMINEE 


Coal tniner's DAUGHTER 


beta ee 


=e, Sas 
he Black Stallion” 5 


_SALLY KELLERMAN 


| 
+ 
| 
| 
t 
c |Kramer vs. Kramer x 








DANMVERS 8-2 Liberty TreeMall 777-1818) 599-3122. | 





SERIAL . 


| GYANGELING » 











| MATICE 8-6 Ais Rt.9, Opp. Shoppers World 653-5005/ 237-5840 | 





ALIHAT AZ: 


TATUM 0 NEAL KRISTY McNICHOL 


“Little“Darlings ® 





Walt Disney's 
My 


PETER SELLERS 


BEING THERE P6 





4 Blackiallon ° 











HERE % BUFO KO we 








Bat 
8:05, Sat. Mat. 4:40 and 


Three Outlaw 


Samurai . 
6:20, 9:45, Sat. Mat. 3:00. 





SUN.-TUE. /APR. 27-29 


Samurai Assassin 
7:35, Sun. Mat. 3:15 and 
Kill 
5:30, 9:50 
Mr. Okamoto will 
appear at the 
moviehouse on 
Sunday, April 27 





SUN.-TUE. /MAY 4-6 
Dersu Uzala 
7:25, Sun. Mat. 2:45 and 
Sandakan *8 
5:15, 10:00 





WED. THU. /MAY 7-8 


*Zatoichi’s Revenge 
8:05 and 


*Tora - San’s Call 


Of Love 
6:00, 9:40 





WED. THU. /MAY 14-15 
Zatoichi’s Cane 
Sword 
7:40 and 
*Magoichi's Saga 
6:00, 9:20 





WED. THU. /MAY 21-22 
Samurai Rebellion 
7:35 and 


*Sisters Of Gion 
6:15, 9:55 





WED. THU: /MAY 28-29 
Yojimbo 
7:50 and 
*Where Spring 
Comes Late 
6:00. 9:40 


Joolidge 
Corner 


Harvard & Beacon Sts. 
Brookline 734-2500 
Free evening & 


Sunday parking 





























(Continued from page 25) 

for the best of Boston's home-grown non- 
commercial filmmakers, this festival con- 
sists of seven programs Of shorts and 
features, old and new; none of the entries is 
less than interesting, and the best are first- 
rate by any standards. The only mystery is 
why these movies have remained 
“underground” for so long. Standouts dur- 
ing the final two days include Ross 
McElwee’s astonishing Charleen (1977), 
about a gritty Southern woman who teaches 
poetry; Lisa Crafts's animated “Ungloved 
Hand,” with music by John Manchester; 
Ross McElwee and Michel Negroponte’s 
probing Spacecoast (1978), about 
residents of Cape Canaveral, Florida; and 
the powerful “A Minor Altercation,” by Terry 
Signaigo, Jackie pio and Mary Tiseo. 
Coolidge Corne 

FOOLIN AROUND “(1980), Film’ Strips’ First 
Law: Never trust.a movie that drops a final 
“g" from any word of its title. This truncated 
moniker belongs to yét another college 
highjinks comedy; Gary Busey stars, as a 
down-home freshman romancing snooty- 
rich co-ed Annette O'Toole. With Eddie 
Albert, Tony Randall and Cloris Leachman. 
Directed by Richard T. Heffron. Beacon 
Hill. 

FOXES (1980). In this gimmicky film, we 
meet a “representative assortment” of Los 
Angeles teenagers — four girls who are 
supposed to be inseparable pals but would 
probably despise one another in real life; 
their rapport isn't believable for a moment. 
As a result, the girls’ parents are more vivid 
in memory than their daughters, perhaps 
because screenwriter Gerald Ayres and 
director Adrian Lyne (who are in their 40s) 
feel closer to the older characters. Sally 
Kellerman is especially affecting as Jodie 
Foster's blowzy, single, middle-aged mom, 
a woman we can imagine drifting through 
the '60s as a willowy California sun-queen. 
And director Lyne has an instinct for the 
grotesque, which comes to the fore in 
scenes in which indolent pill-popper Cherie 
Currie is cornered and beaten senseless by 
her jack-booted old man, a motorcycle cop. 
But Lyne also comes from the same circle 
of British TV-commercial directors that 
produced Alan Parker (Midnight Express- 
n) and Ridley Scott (Alien), and while he 
knows his way around a diffusion filter, he 
never captures the nuances of Amasican 
pop culture that could animate this portrait 
of the. new baby-disco queens. Jodie 
Foster, at 17, has the expressive resources 
of a real actress, but there are lines in her 
role that no one on earth could make us 
believe. Pi Alley, Alliston, suburbs. 
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LE GAI SAVOIR (1968). The title comes froma 
phrase of Nietzsche's; Jean-Luc Godard’s 
film is generally .identified as the one in 
which he discarded most of what was left in 
his style of standard narrative movie 
technique. Starring Jean-Pierre Leaud and 
Juliet Berto, it mixes spoken narration ang 
printed slogans with dramatic and 
documentary images.to create a film essay 
on the ety 4 language. /nstitute of 
Contem, orn ort 

dee wee THE GENERAL (1926). Based on an 
actual incident, Buster Keaton’s silent com- 
edy is one of the greats, pitting stone-faced 
Buster against a world crazed by the Civil 
War (which here becomes Everywar) and 
the machine (ranging from guns to the train 
that co-stars, with Keaton as its engineer). 
As always, Keaton’s very impassivity seems 
to protect him from catastrophe, his unflap- 
pable competence lending harmony to a 
discordant universe. Keaton’s production 
was painstaking, and the result has a 
beautiful, Matthew Brady-like authenticity, 
replete with perfect reproductions of Civil 
War-era tools, houses, and even bicycles. 
Brilliantly edited (by Fred Gabourie and 
Sherman Kell). Coolidge Corner. 
**GIZMO! (1980). A good-humored 
documentary, compiled from archive 
footage by Howard Smith (Marjoe), about 
uhsung inventors and their Rube 
Goldberg-like creatigns. The film veers 
toward cruelty in its tteatment of some of the 
wide-eyed hicks and cheerful exhibitionists 
on view, and Smith has burdened his film 
with superfluous narration, slapsticky 
sound effects and — worst of all — gooey 
folk-rock ditties that accompany each mon- 
tage. Like any compilation film, Gizmo! is 
uneven, but it's funny at least half the:time 
— about twice as much as your average 
Hollywood comedy. Orson Welles. 
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e@HAROLD AND MAUDE (1972). There have 
been periodic attempts to salvage the 
reputation of Hal Ashby’s black-comig tear- 
jerker, in the wake of its cult success. It's a 
stinker, though, now and for all time. The 
romance between a teenage_rich boy (Bud 
Cort) who stages joky fake suicides and an 
80-year-old poor woman (Ruth Gordon) 
who spouts moronic homilies about wild 
flowers and their relation to the life force, is 
one of the three or four most insufferable 
movies ever made. Music by Cat Stevens 
— perfect, right? West Newton. 

& x xk xHEAD OVER HEELS (1979). Like the 
superb novel it's based on, Ann Beattie’s 
Chilly Scenes of Winter, this Joan Micklin 
Silver film is a scruffy, charming, oc- 
casionally spooky comedy of romantic fixa- 
tion. But the addled, tenderly sarcastic tone 
is more than a matter of style, it’s a way of 
getting at the truth about a milieu — that of 
the last weary stragglers from*the genera- 
tion of the ‘70s. John Heard gives a 
beautifully nuanced performance as 
Charles, an aimless young man obsessed 
with a former love (Mary-Beth Hurt, from 
Interiors) who left him to return to her hus- 
band. The movie is too winsome at times, 
and it’s far from a masterpiece technically, 
but in light of its extraordinary feeling for 
character, such minor flaws evaporate 
Gloria Grahame does one of the juiciest 
daffy-dame routines in recent movies, as 
Charles's wiggy, Suicidal mother; and Peter 
Riegert plays Sam, Charles's womanizing 
best friend, with considerable charm. With 
Kenneth McMillan, Nora Heflin, and Mark 
Metcalf; novelist Beattie has a walk-on, as a 
waitress. Coolidge Corner. 

HELLER IN PINK TIGHTS (1960). George 
Cukor (The Philadelphia Story) directed 
this comic Western about a troupe of travel- 
ing entertainers. Anthony Quinn is the 
grumpy impresario, Sophia Loren (in the ti- 
tle role, of course) his star attraction. With 
Margaret O'Brien, Steve Forrest, and Ed- 
mund Lowe. Harvard-Epworth Church. 
ww wk wKHENRY V (1944). Under Laurence 
Olivier's direction, Shakespeare's play is a 
smashing spectacle, the first 
Shakespearean film to elicit widespread 





.Caan's directorial debut, 


public enthusiasm, the first in color, and the 
first to treat the Bard’s soliloquies as thought 
rather than speech. When the play begins, 
we are in the Globe Theatre with an 
Elizabethan audience. We then move into 
the world of fantasy, heightened by Paul 
Sheriff's surreal illuminated sets. The 
French Court scenes and the Battle of Agin- 
court are deservedly famous, eye-filling 
and brilliantly edited. Although the film now 
seems a trifle gimmicky — and most of its 
devices are more theatrical than cinematic 
— it remains a landmark, with sturdy perfor- 
mances by Leslie Banks, Robert Newton, 
and Olivier himself. Nickelodeon. 
**xHIDE IN PLAIN SIGHT (1980). James 
about a 
beleaguered blue-collar worker (Caan) 
battling the government to get his children 
back (his wife’s second husband is a se- 
questered Mafia stoolie) has nothing 
original to say about official callousness 
and red tape, but Caan is playing a sort of 
Saint Prole, glumly superior to everyone 
around him, and his romance with a shy 
schoolteacher (Jill Eikenberry) is On the 
Waterfront-style schmaltz. Still, this is a 
precise and promising first effort: Caan’s 
depiction of working-class Buffalo is rich 
and saddening, and he has a nice touch 
nde small, revealing details. Pi Alley, sub- 
urbs. 
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tek k KJULES AND JIM (1961). In Truffaut's 
hands, Henri-Pierre Roche’s novel of an 
impossible triangle becomes at once a 
paean to love and a bittersweet testament to 
its futility. One of the loveliest, most absor- 
bing films of the New Wave, it is the most 
successful embodiment of Truffaut's idio- 
syncratic style: impassioned yet detached, 
hurried yet lingering. His poetic re-crea- 
tion of the period surrounding World War | 
is aided by his evocative natural settings, 
and the romantic melancholy is brought 
home in the exquisite performances of 
Oskar Werner and Jeanne Moreau. West 

Newton. F 
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KILL (1968). When Kihachi Okamoto’s 
studio (Toho) instructed him to make a film 
exactly like Kurosawa's successful San- 
juro, he came up with this story of the 
rivalry and friendship of two hungry in- 
terlopers in the chaotic 1830s. One of them 
is a samurai who has quit to become a 
gangster; the other. a farmer who aspires to 
be a samurai. sone Tatsuya Nakadai. 
Coolidge Corn 

*KING OF HEARTS (1967). Philippe de 
Broca’s anti-World War | movie says that 
crazy people are really sane and sane peo- 
ple are really crazy, and the proof of this is 
war. In a French village, abandoned by all 
except the inhabitants of the local asylum, 
Scottish doughboy Alan Bates learns 
bittersweet lessons that aren't nearly «as 
profound as de Broca thinks they are. With 
Pierre Brasseur, Jean-Claude Brialy, 
Genevieve of and Adolfo Celi. Brattle, 
Harvard Squar 

ke KKRAMER “VS. KRAMER (1979). A 
woman leaves her family, her husband and 
son grow close, and the woman returns 
demanding custody. The plot of Kramer 
vs. Kramer (derived frorn Avery Corman’s 
dreadful 1977 bestseller) is as plain as that. 
But in writer-director Robert Benton's tight, 
unsentimental treatment, it becomes an 
agonizing search for values, and an utterly 
convincing testimony to the drama of or- 
dinary lives. As the work-obsessed ad-exec 
husband, Dustin Hoffman delivers the finest 
performance of his career, creating a dead- 
on portrait of American. manhood in the 
crumbling ‘70s. And Mery! Streep, shunted 
by the film’s structure into an almost 
villainous role, brings out all the wife’s 
pathos and heroism and nearly succeeds in 
restoring the moral balance. Even so, the 
movie tacitly takes sides. Hoffman and 
seven-year-old Justin Henry (a real actor 
instead of a kid-star emotion milker) create 
such an affecting and transfiguring 
relationship that we can’t help hoping it will 
survive the extraordinary custody-trial 
scene. Benton has created something very 
special: a chamber drama that reveals more 
about the treacherous shoals on which the 
tides of the '70s*have stranded us than a 
thousand end-of-the-era pontifications. 
Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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*THE LAST OF THE BLUE DEVILS (1979). 
Director and co-producer Bruce Ricker 
knew that the Kansas City jazz tradition was 
a thing of the past, so he took pains to make 
this homage to the era into something more 
personal than the standard film fare. Unfor- 
tunately his film, built around a reunion par- 
ty and concert to which many veterans were 
invited (including Jay McShane, Ernie 
Williams, JoJo Jones, Joe Turner and 
Count Basie) is disappointing musically, 
historically, and cinematically. Part of the 
problem rests with Ricker'’s decision to 
keep historical footage and recordings to a 
minimum; the music these men are making 
now is a pale shadow of their former 
greatness. Kansas City history is presented 
in bits and pieces, and much of the record- 
ed conversation is more successful at 
sustaining a party atmosphere than at im- 
oe information. Brattle. 
wk kw xTHE LAST WALTZ (1978). Martin 
Scorsese's documentary of the Band's 
farewell. concert in 1976 is as lush and 
glamorous as the event itself. Never before 
has a concert film given us such an intimate 
sense of what it is like to be on stage, of 
what's going on within a song. However, the 
film occasionally turns into a rock history 
class for ten-year-olds and it hasn't quite 
decided whether to treat the Band's depar- 
ture as a symbol of an era's end or as simp- 
ly a pragmatic decision. The performances 
by Dylan, Neil Young, Van Morrison, Mud- 
dy Waters, Joni Mitchell and a host of 
others are good; some are transcendent. 
Harvard Square. 
* LITTLE DARLINGS (1980). Troubled rich girl 
Tatum O'Neal and troubled poor girl Kristy 
McNichol compete to see who can lose her 
virginity first — along the way, they Learn 
About Life. The movie bullies you with its 
summer-camp frolicking, its bright, bright 
color, and all those nymphets in bikinis giv- 
ing moral lessons to their elders. McNichol 
gives it a certain luster, though; her perfor- 
mance seems to be taking place in the half- 
formed feelings behind her face, which 
makes her a perfect embodiment of that un- 
formed condition known as adolesgence. 








The movie is cruddy-looking (even the 
summery forest looks oddly grungy), it's 
packed with the usual summer-camp 
slapstick (food fights, water fights, pillow 
fights, etc.) — and it's thematically muddied 
to boot. It begins as a commentary on the 
exaggerated importance we still place on 
virginity; but at the end, the “wait till you're 
ready” platitudes convey the opposite 
message. Do we detect hypocrisy here, or 
only confusion? Cinema 57, Allston, sub- 
urbs. 


*&*& THE LITTLE FOXES (1941). Bette Davis 
is at her bitchy best here as Regina, the 
queen of a corrupt, mendacious Southern 
Clan on the skids. William Wyler's adapta- 
tion of Lillian Heliman’s best play is a dis- 
tinguished effort; Davis always flourished 
under Wyler's direction and photographer 
Gregg Toland's remarkable deep-focus ex- 
periments proved as powerful in the jam- 
packed compositions of this film as they 
had in the baroque, sculptured frames of 
Citizen Kane which Toland finished earlier 
the same year. With Herbert Marshall, 
Teresa Wright, Richard Carlson and Dan 
Duryea. Nickelodeon. 

*LITTLE MISS MARKER (1980). Walter 
Bernstein's is the fourth and perhaps least 
Runyonesque film version of Damon 
Runyon's depression-era story, in which a 
dark-eyed orphan girl (newcomer Sara 
Stimson, who appears to be about as sen- 
tient as a stuffed toy) nhumanizes grumpy 
old Walter Matthau until he's fit to marry a 


Robert Grubb’s, as Davis's first suitor, a 
raging twit who bears down upon her, 
glassy eyes agieam, like a coke-fiend Bertie 
Wooster stranded in the outback. Orson 
Welles. 
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*NIJINSKY (1980). Herbert Ross's stillborn 
film is about one of the most celebrated 
dancers and choreographers of this cen- 
tury, a mao whose life was as dramatic as 
his art. Unfortunately, it's a thick, lumpy af- 
fair, smothered by decor and stiffness, and 
by a peculiar mixture of awe and contempt 
for its subject. The movie parades ever so 
slowly from one opulent setting to another, 
and famous names and brief snatches of 
famous dances are sprinkled on the 
procession like confetti. What little dancing 
there is has been betrayed; revolutionary 
works like Le Sacre du Printemps are 
treated as an off-shoot of Nijinsky's weird 
sex life. The film's claim (which is simplistic 
and inaccurate) is that Nijinsky (George de 
la Pena) was a nomosexual who went Crazy 
when Romola de Pulsky (Leslie Browne) 
tried to “make him into something that he 
isn't.” 
the Ballets Russes and Nijinsky’s mentor- 
lover, Alan Bates captures the man’s pride 
and stature, but never gets at his passions. 
And how could he, when Hiugh Wheeler's 


As Serge Diaghilev, the impresario of 


the Third Kind. Can this furshlugginer 
“comedy spectacular” possibly be funny? 
No, but it’s worth seeing just the same. 
More than any of the innumerable featured 
comedians ‘not one of wham turns in - 
notable performance), it's Spielberg whu’s 
the star, reaffirming his stature as the most 
gifted master of dynamic movie imagery Sat 
since Orson Weiies. Take our word for it: 
this is like no other film you've ever seen, 
one of the most enjoyable white-elephant 
movies in memory, and one of the most 
beautiful. Harvard Square. 


$1.75 Mon.-Fri. 
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1:35-4:45-8:00 


Monty Python & the Holy Grail 12:00-3:10-6:20-9:35 








% 1979 OSCAR SHORTS. This program results [| 
from a laudable intention: givirig audiences 
a chance to see all of this year’s Academy 
Award nominees in the short film categories 





1941 
Sgt. Pepper’s. .. Band 


Apr. 22 


Tue. 









12:00-4:10-8:30 
2:05-6:15-10:35 








prior to the voting. Unfortunately, we alli 






know where good intentions lead. The 
Academy often seems to have selected Apr. 23 Fiddler on the Roof 
films for trendiness rather than quality, and Wed. WestSide Story 





some of these films look dated less than a 


















year later. High points occur mostly in 
animation. The British/Yugoslav collabora- Apr. 24 The Wizard of Oz 
tion “Dream Dolis” is a fairly funny, adult Thur. Singing in the Rain 





send-up of The Red Balloon, with in- 








12:30-4:05-7:45 
2:15-5:50-9:35 








flatable sex objects mating in mid-air. And 
Paul Fierlinger's “It's So Nice to Have a 
Wolf Around the House,” with its aged 
characterS advertising for a housekeeper 
and waking up to find a wolf (who's an ex- 
biker) at the door, is pretty funny too. But in 
high-minded documentaries like 
“Remember Me" (a montage of suffering 
children, narrated by Dick Cavett) and the 
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The King of Hearts 
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The Mouse That Roared 2:45-6:05-9:25 
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fairy-tale princess played by Julie Andrews. —ecrint stuffs his mouth with so many gnomic Oscar-winning “Board and Care” (about 
Watching this clownish period piece, you Gionsuncerients on Life and Art? 4 arles. two victims of Down's syndrome who fall in Apr. 26 Hair 
feel as though someone has crept UP w#e4941 (1979). A sub-adolescent farce love), the poignant visuals are smothered Sat. The Last Waltz 15- 
a te and is ae Ne in built around the invasion paranoia that by the cinging banalities. Off the Wall at 

issing “Have a nice day" The sets and swept Los Angeles after Pearl Harbor. here's Boston? a 
props and clothes ooze "30s nostalgia, but Steven Spielberg's film has been staged on **NORMA RAE (1979). A sweet, '40s-style Apr. 27 Cesablence 1:00-4:90-8:05 
the dreadful processing at Universal Pic- liberal movie graced by some hard-headed The Maltese Faicon 2:45-6:15-9:55 








the scale of Tora, Tora, Tora, with the 
production values of Close Encounters of 


ACADEMY AWARD WIN NER 
Jest Foreign Language Film - 1979 
‘CO-WINNER BEST PICTURE 
Cannes Film Festival - 1979 


“This film is a 
masterpiece! 


-Bruce McCabe, The Boston Globe 


tures turns everything the color of weak tea. 
Writer-director Bernstein has thrown out 
most of the good old jokes, and paced the 
rest at a crawl; he seems to have learned his 
comic timing from Hodding Carter. Matthau 
looks a mess here (slouching in his 
shapeless clothes, he resembles a melting 
coat rack) but while his performance may 
be over-enthusiastic, it's a rich comic por- 
trayal nevertheless. It's Matthau who gives 
the film a real nostalgic glow: as he softens, 
he's like all the great grumps of the movies, 
from Spencer TAaoy to Wallace Beery. 
Suburbs. 


LOIN DE VIETNAM (1967). Aka Far From 
Vietnam. An anthology film, comprising six 
short segments depicting the effect of the 
Vietnam war on French (and world) society 
Episodes are directed by Jean-Luc 
Godard, Joris lvens, Claude Lelouch, Chris 
Marker, Alain Resnais and Agnes Varda. 
institute of Contemporary Art. 
*LOVE AT FIRST BITE (1979). A fast-buck 
Dracula parody, starring George Hamilton 
(in the first enjoyable performance of his 
career). In New York, Hamilton’s lounge- 
lizard Dracula gets the girl — Susan St. 
James, as a speedy, addle-pated mode! — 
by acing out St. James's psychiatrist 
boyfriend (Richard Benjamin). Director 
Stan Dragoti has no class or sense of 
timing: every crude ethnic joke and leering 
double-entendre is delivered with sledge- 
hammer emphasis, as if to bring down the 
- house. Dick Shawn has a few good 
moments as a police detective. Mostly, 
though, the movie is content to lurch 
through the most obvious, TV-sketch 
variations on its vampire-in-Gotham 
premise. Arte Johnson — whose shtick 
hasn't changed an iota since his Laugh-in 
days — is Renfield, Dracula's insect-eating 
sidekick. Beacon Hill. 


(Continued trom page 28) 
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THE MAN FROM LARAMIE (1955). James 
Stewart is a man seeking vengeance for the 
death of his brother in Anthony Mann's 
Cinemascope Western. The theme, says 
Nicholas Garnham, is “the struggle 
between destructive and creative energy in 
society and within the individual.” With 
Arthur Kennedy, Donald Crisp, Cathy 
O'Donnell and Wallace Ford. American 
oo? Society at the Modern Times 
afe. 


wk *&&xXMEAN STREETS (1973). Martin 
Scorsese's impassioned look at low fife in 
Little Htaly is garish, expressionistic, and 

* deeply haunting. Rarely has so convincing 
a portrait of street life been transported to 
the screen (complete with juke box hits and 
the requisite Scorsese violence-in-the-car 
scenes), and the director's exploration of 
the conflicts among strong Italian 
Catholicism, sense of community, and mob 
activity is superb. Harvey Keitel uses his 
seemingly limitless array of tension- 
producing techniques to deliver a searing 
portrait of a Mafia smali-timer on the way 
up, and Robert De Niro’s dangerous, half- 
mad Johnny Boy is mesmerizing. Harvard 
Square. 


*%*xMONTY PYTHON AND THE HOLY GRAIL 
(1974). The coven of loony Britons engages 
in medieval quests in a film that to non-fans 
will feel like medieval torture. Some of the 
bits are very funny, and the Pythons have 
invented several forms of engagingly wacky 
doubletalk, but many sequences are for 
die-hard mavens only. Harvard Square. 


*& x THE MOUSE THAT ROARED (1959). The 
world’s smallest nation, a mid-European 
duchy called Grand Fenwick, declares war 
on the United States. planning to lose 
without bloodshed and beef up its failing 
economy with American foreign aid. Unfor- 
tunately, Grand Fenwick wins. Jack Ar- 
nold’s light political farce remains hilarious, 
as do Peter Sellers’s triple performances. 
Harvard Square. 


*& *&MY BRILLIANT CAREER (1979). A gifted 
Australian director named Gillian 
Armstrong working from-= an 
autobiographical 1897 novel, has produced 
an uneasy but consistently engaging mix- 
ture of romantic comedy and feminist uplift 
The central romance, pitting an enflamed 
r and frustrated country girl (the radiant Judy 
Davis) against a laconic gentleman farmer 
(Sam Neill) who seems an ideal mate for 
her, is undercut by her simmering desire to 
write. The career vs. marriage conflict 
seems trumped up here, since the alter- 
natives to marriage are very bleak, indeed; 
and it sours our pleasure. Still, Armstrong is 
| a very sharp-eyed director, with a crisper 
sense of pace and character than any of her 
colleagues down-under. This is a brisk, en- 
joyable movie, with some worderful sup- 
porting performances: especially Pat 
Kennedy's, as an elderly spinster aunt who 
is an-earlier typeof “free. woman,”.and  }. 
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Produced by FRANZ SEITZ, VOLKER SCHLONDORFF and ANATOLE DAUMAN 
Directed by VOLKER SCHLONDORFF Based on “THE TIN DRUM” by GUNTER GRASS 
Screenplay by JEAN-CLAUDE CARRIERE, VOLKER SCHLONDORFF 
and FRANZ SEITZ in collaboration with GUNTER GRASS 

R tines: ere A New World Pictures Release 
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contemporary feminism. Sally Field’s Nor- 
ma Rae is a captivating modern heroine, a 
spunky North Carolina textile worker who 
switches from bed-hopping to labor 
organizing under the influence of a New 
York union man named Reuben 
Warshovsky (Ron Leibman). Directed by 
Martin Ritt, the film has an air of liberal self- 
congratulation, especially in the portrayal of 
Warshovsky, that might be suffocating were 
it not for Ron Leibman’s carefully 
modulated performance. Ritt’s portraits of 
the working class are couched in 
anachronistic old-left symbols, and though 
he arouses unionist sympathy in the 
audience, he never faces up to the realities 
of the workers’ struggle. But his heart is in 
the right place, and his movie is often very 


touching. Galeria. 


O 


*%*x*xTHE ONION FIELD (1979). This movie 
doesn't just tell its story, it hisses it between 
clenched teeth; the film is coiled so tight, it 
quivers. Visually, the spectacular perfor- 
mances of James Woods, as a psychopath 
who “executes” a policeman, and John 
Savage, as the dead man’s partner, who 
fights waves of suicidal guilt, are studies in 
corded necks and livid knuckles; these men 
are battling inner demons. Joseph Wam- 
baugh wrote and produced this meticulous- 
ly controlled movie, adapted from his book 
about a real-life crime, and the careful 
direction is by Harold Becker. Harvard 
Square. 











week KUNE PARTIE DE CAMPAGNE (1936). 
An extraordinary Jean Renoir film, made 
the year before. The Grand Illusion and 
never completed; finally it was released as a 
short in 1946. It is so light, romantic, and 
endearing (if slightly melancholy) one 
would never guess its filming was dogged 
by miserable weather conditions and inces- 
sant bitter squabbling amongst its dis- 
tinguished collaborators: Renoir and 
assistants Luchino Visconti, Jacques 
Becker and Henri Cartier-Bresson. Rarely 
are Renoir's influences so clear — Abel 
Gance, whose style informs the scenes in 
which the country lads ogle the Parisian 
girls through a window, and Laurel and 
Hardy, after whom Renoir modeled the city 





Nothing can stop this wedding... 
except love. 
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A COLUMBIA PICTURES RELEASE ARNOLD KOPELSON PRESENTS 
GARY BUSEY ANNETTE O’TOOLE “FOOLIN AROUND” 
also starring EDDIE ALBERT special appearance by TONY RANDALL’ 
and CLORIS LEACHMAN as Samantha Carlsore 
Associate Producer DEBORAH CASTLE Music by CHARLES BERNSTEIN 
Screenplay by MICHAEL KANE and DAVID SWIFT Story by DAVID SWIFT 
Produced by ARNOLD KOPELSON Directed by RICHARD T. HEFFRON 


[SOME MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN) 


Coby: 
1980 COLUMBIA PICTURES INDUSTRIES INC Pictures 
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men whose ladies the country boys spirit 
away. Above all, the film looks like the work 
of the impressionists, especially its painterly 
river scenes and its view of the women, who 
could easily have stepped out of a tableau 
by Renoir's father, Auguste. Adapted from 
a story by Maupassant. French Library. 

%& x &PROPERTY (1978) and NOMADIC LIVES 
(1977). Two independent narrative features 
that are so successful at blending fictional 
ideas into documentary settings that the 
gap between fiction and reality almost dis- 
appears. Marc Obenhaus’s Nomadic Lives 
is a stark, sullen study of a sidewalk portrait 
artist (James Carrington) and a stripper 
(Marcia Dean Kurtz) who live together in a 
trailer and watch each other obsessively, 
until the surface of their life seems to dis- 
solve to nothingness. Penny Allen's lively 
Property is a delightful contrast, a crowded 
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study of an Oregon commune and its 
struggles with developers who lay claim to 
its land. Without forcing the issue, Allen 
manages to call into question our “free” 
society's treatment of those who would be 
free. Center Screen at the Carpenter 
Center. 
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%*& *RABID (1977). In his second commercial 
horror film, Canadian writer-director David 
Cronenberg is working toward the method 
of his breakthrough film, The Brood 
(1979). But in this odd vampire picture, the 
preconceived ghouls-on-the-loose format 
holds him back. He has to keep wrenching 
us away from the scenes involving porno 
queen Marilyn Chambers, who transmits a 
rabies-like plague through a distinctly 
phallic blood-sucking spine lodged in her 
armpit (an unexplained side effect of plastic 
surgery). But the movie's real subject is her 
growing awareness that her hunger tor 
blood isn't as harmless as she thinks it is. 
The premise might have worked: Chambers 
is no actress, but she brings a lubricious 
vitality to the monster-as-victin role, The 
combination of her willowy body and plain- 
tive, girlish voice with her glazed psychotic 
facial expressions is deeply unsettling. But 
as it is, the film's few grainy shots of trigger- 
happy soldiers and corpse-laden garbage 
trucks fail to suggest a city under siege; 
Cronenberg just isn't as deft as Romero at 
milking TV news reports and tiny, crowded 
rooms for cut-rate images of mass chaos. 
Nickelodeon. 


S 


SAMURAI ASSASSIN (1965). Big-budget 
portrait of the end of Japan’s feudal era 
(and the waning of. the Tokugawa military 
regime) by Kihachi Okamoto (Sword of 
Doom). The narrative follows a group of 
assassins recruiting mercenaries to murder 
Minister li and overthrow the government. 
Toshiro Mifune stars as one of the 
mercenaries. Coolidge Corner. 

eSERIAL (1980). Cyra McFadden's 
observant satire of life in ultra-mellow Marin 
County, California, has been schlocked into 
raunchy sit-com by director Bill Persky. 
Persky has retained the characters’ names, 
faddish pursuits, and psychobabble 
dialogue, but he’s replaced McFadden’s 
fair-mindedness with a condescension that 
turns the people into goonish cartoons. 
Tuesday Weld has a presence that even a 
bad script can’t spoil, but Martin. Mull 
(overdoing Barth Gimbie), Tom Smothers 
(as a space-cadet minister), and Bill Macy 
(as a sniggering boor) have rarely looked 
worse. The other performers, including 
Nina Talbot and-Christopher Lee (as the 
poobah of a motorcycle geno), are stick 
figures. Cinema 57, Chestnut Hill, 


suburbs. 

eSGT. PEPPER'S LONELY HEARTS CLUB BAND 
(1978). The “musical of the future” turns out 
to be an unabashedly puerile fantasy that 
balances wild amateurishness with all the 
visual luster money can buy. The film's 
worst crime by far is committed against the 
Beatles’ music; the songs are worked into 
the plot so clumsily that their lyrics are 
reduced to garbage. There are 31 songs in 
all; the only spoken words are in George 
Burns's narration. Bad as the music is, the 
movie might be even worse if Peter 
Frampton and the Bee Gees were forced to 
speak their lines rather than sing them. Fhe 
film's Good-battling-Evil plot is stale and 
charmiess. Its details feel borrowed, 
principally from the far wittier Yellow 
Submarine. Directed by Michael! Schultz 
(Car Wash). Harvard Square. 

wee &SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN (1953). The 
directorial team of Stanley Donen and Gene 
Kelly, the. screenwriting of Adolph Green 
and Betty Comden, the songs of Nacio 
Herb Brown and Arthur Freed, and the 
acting of Kelly, Debbie Reynolds, Donald 
O'Connor and Jean Hagen combined to 
make what is probably, with The Band 
Wagon, the finest musica! of the ‘50s and 
one of the best ever. Its background of 
Hollywood at the beginning of the sound 
era makes for a lively plot, but the film 
hardly needs it with such extraordinary 
numbers as O'Connor's “Make ‘Em Laugh” 
tour de force, and the haunting ballet 
between Kelly and Cyd Charisse to 
“Broadway Rhythm.” A film whose sly 
exuberance will convince even the most 
hardened musical-haters. Harvard 


Square. 

SWORD OF JUSTICE, PART THREE: HIDDEN 
GOLD (1974). Shintaro Katsu, best known for 
his many portrayals of Zatoichi, the blind 
swordsman, also performs in another 
ongoing adventure series, as a grubby, 
honest policeman solving crimes in 19th- 
century Edo. This third installment is the first 
of the series to be shown in Boston. 
Directed by Akio Inoue. Coolidge Corner. 
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&**xTHREE OUTLAW SAMURAI (1964). 
Hideo Gosha’s rousing, fast-paced sword- 
fight adventure puts the emphasis solidly on 
character. But while the grubby heroes 
recall those of Kurosawa classics like 
Yojimbo and Sanjuro, the tone is more 
playful and formulaic — it's a gritty romp. 
Pitted against the oppressive leaders of a 
peasant village are three wandering 
samurai: a rigidly disciplined !ong-sword 
virtuoso (Tetsuro Tamba), a tubby, guilt- 
ridden spearsman (Mikijiro Hira) and a 
nihilistic, wise-cracking mercenary (isamu 
Nagato). The suspenseful plot is mainly a 
series of well-staged fight and escape 
seaeeree® Pure enjoyment. Coolidge 
Corne 
**THE TIN DRUM (1979). This is Volker 
Schloendorff's Oscar-winning: film version 
of Guenter Grass's “grotesque epic” — the 
history of 20th-century Germany as viewed 
by a heartless boy who refuses to grow up 
The movie is bloodless, fragmented, and 
opaque, and yet the demonic energy of the 
story remains. It's refreshing at first to find 
ourselves in the midst of a vast history that 
is nevertheless told in a fluky, rather off- 
hand style. Played by David Bennent, a 13- 
year-old who resembles a horribly 
shrunken David Hemmings, the 
protagonist, Oskar, beats incessantly on his 
drum to keep adults at bay. Armed with a 
high-pitched shriek that can literally shatter 
glass, Oskar isn't a miniature adult: he 
remains a nasty, self-centered kid, a 
monster whose infantilism is meant to 
reflect the infantilism of Germany under 
Nazism. Schloendorff has good luck with 
the scenes of grotesquery, and it’s 
understandable that screenwriter Jean- 
Claude Carriere would have to excise much 
of Grass’s enormous novel. But despite the 
director's unadventurous, ’ literal-minded 
(Continued on page 30) 
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‘BEST BOY’ 


* * * * “A REMARKABLE FILM!” 
—Jack Kroll, NEWSWEEK 


“ONE OF THOSE RARE FILMS THAT RADIATES _David Denby, NEW YORK MAGAZINE 
LOVE AND AFFECTION: John Skow, TIME MAGAZINE 
an ” —Kathleen Carroll, N.Y. DAILY NEWS 
* * > * “One of the warmest, most touching films 
i have ever seen. NOT TO BE MISSED”’ 
“BEST BOY’ IS A MIRACLE OF FILMMAKING —Jeffrey Lyons, WCBS RADIO/WPIX TV 


...Genuinely upbeat... Truly penetrating?’ 
—Richard Freedman. NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPERS 





“SOARING, TRIUMPHANT; HAUNTINGLY 


“AN UNFORGETTABLE PICTURE FOR EVERYONE wiper tat ga 


...warm, funny, and true as life*’ 


—Bernard Drew, GANNETT SYNDICATE 


“BEST BOY’ ELICITS OVERWHELMING FEELINGS... 


“FINE, UNUSUALLY MOVING...genuine drama” —Martin Mitchell. AFTER DARK 


—Vincent Canby, N.Y. TIMES 


—Judith Crist 


co “ELOQUENT, ENLIGHTENING AND HEARTFELT.” 
“ONCE YOU'VE SEEN ‘BEST BOY’ YOU'LL WANT ~Bruce Williamson. PLAYBOY MAGAZINE 


EVERYONE ELSE TO SEE IT”” 


—William Wolf, CUE MAGAZINE 
“DON’T MISS ‘BEST BOY’... HEARTWARMING 


“A TRIUMPH...A REVELATION...Enormously AND FUNNY.” 


touching, astonishingly humorous” 
—Ed Miller, SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE 


—Roger Ebert, US MAGAZINE 


“THE MOST LIFE-AFFIRMING FILM 
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—Arthur Bell. VILLAGE VOICE 


—Bob Saimaggi, WINS RADIO 
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(Continued from page 28) 
style, distortions creep in. Because of the 
way Schioendorff slants things, many 
viewers will come away thinking of Oskar as 
some sort of anti-Nazi symbol, when he’s 
actually an embodiment of the aspirations 
and jealousies of the class that. brought 
Hitler to power. Schloendorff gets the 
surfaces and misses the substance: he 
severs the powerful symbolic images from 
their meanings, and Grass’s resonant epic 
becomes a floating, ghoulish parade. 
Exeter. 
**TOM JONES (1963). Tony Richardson's 
film, from a screenplay by John Osborne, 
has been overpraised, largely because its 
acting is impeccable, Walter Lassally's 
muted color photography often quite 
stunning, and mainly because it made 
Fielding’s auld classic a bawdy romp 
palatable not only to the highbrows but to 
brows of every degree. But Richardson's 
tricky direction looks thin today, and 
Osborne's winking script mocks Fielding’s 
perfect structures. Still, many of the 
performances (by Susannah York, Hugh 
Griffith, Diane Cilento and Dame Edith 
Evans) can't be faulted, and that goes 
double for Albert Finney’s virtuoso turn in 
the lead role. Coolidge Corner. 
TRAPPED CRIMSON BAT (1969). Blind 
swordswoman Oichi, portrayed in a series 
of films by Yoko Matsuyama, does battle 
with female outlaw Kiki Matsuoka, whose 
weapon is a bullwhip woven from human 


hair. Directed by Teiji Matsuda. Coolidge 
Corner. 





W 


%& & & *XWEEKEND (1968). The culmination of 
Godard's early work (which he now rejects), 
this film is ‘one of the most shocking and 
thoroughly radical movies since the 
legendary Dali-Bunuel collaborations of the 
‘20s. An all-out attack on bourgeois 
civilization, it begins with a hilarious sex 
reverie (perhaps a parody of Bibi 
Andersson's monologue in Persona) and 
proceeds through the most intricate traffic 
jam in movie history, an oddly moving 
piano recital in a farmyard, and an 
apocalyptic vision of capitalism's children 
literally devouring their kind (a fairly 
accurate prevision of Manson and friends). 
With Jean Yanne and Mireille Darc. 
Institute of Contemporary Art. 

* xWEST SIDE STORY (1961). The big, big 
musical that turned the Montagues and 
Capulets into the Jets and the Sharks to the 
beguiling accompaniment of Leonard 
Bernstein's songs and Jerome Robbins's 
dances. Souped-up and. overblown. 
Directed by Robert Wise. Harvard Square. 
WHERE THE BUFFALO ROAM (1980). Former 
publicist Art Linson took a six-week crash 
course in film direction before beginning 
work on this, his first feature. Loosely based 
on Dr. Hunter S. Thompson's Rolling 





Stone article “The Banshee Screams for 
Buffalo Meat,"’ the movie claims to 
celebrate not the real Hunter Thompson, 
but his “twisted legend.” Bill Murray plays 
the Doctor of Gonzo Journalism, Peter 
Boyle his radical Chicano lawyer, the self- 
styled Brown Buffalo. Music by Neil Young. 
Cheri, suburbs. 

wx *kWHO'LL STOP THE RAIN (1978). Its 
characters are shallow compared to those 
in Robert Stone's Dog Soldiers, the novel 
on which it's based, but as a suspense 
thriller, Karel Reisz’s movie crackles. The 
chase begins in Vietnam, where Ray Hicks 
(Nick Nolte) agrees to smuggle some 
heroin to the US as a favor to his old pal 
John Converse (Michael Moriarty), a timid 
journalist whose moral instincts have 
become casualties of war. Shot in lurid 
oranges, reds and yellow-greens, the film 
conjures up an atmosphere of dread-ridden 
surrealism that’s as frightening as anything 
since Taxi Driver. But its most surprising 
pleasure is the Orilliance of Nick Nolte. His 
Hicks is a great movie character partly 
because he's so physical; he acts out his 
complexities where you can see them. An 
adventure film with depth, artistry and even 


* a metaphorical subtext is a real treat. 


Nickelodeon. 

THE WICKER MAN (1973). We'll finally be 
able to decide if this really is “the Citizen 
Kane of horror movies,” as the fanatics over 
at Cinefantastique would have us believe. 
Christopher Lee stars, as the leader of a 


deadly pantheistic cult on an island off the 
Cornish coast of England. With Britt Ekland, 
Ingrid Pitt and Diane Cilento. Written by 
Anthony Shaffer (S/euth); directed by 
Robin Hardy. Orson Welles. 


eWINDOWS (1980). A psychological thriller 
of the let's-pull-the-wings-off-the-butterfly 
school, this first directorial effort by cine- 
matographer Gordon Willis (Manhattan) 
tully deserves to be hooted off the screen — 
and it probably will be. Why in the name of 
Krafft-Ebing is crazed lesbian Elizabeth 
Ashiey so hot for mousy Talia Shire (who 
seems fo wear her shapeless crocheted hat 
even in the shower)? And why has Ashley 
stuffed Talia’s cat into a freezer (the stiff little 
corpse makes a dull “clunk” when it hits the 
tloor)? The answer to these and countless 
other questions are shrouded in mystery 
Except for Willis’s pretty pictures, Windows 
is an ugly movie irrintention and execution. 
But it’s far too stupid to be worth getting 
angry about. Circle. 


*xx*WISE BLOOD (1979). John Huston's 
adaptation of Flannery O'Connor's first 
novel is set in a sweltering, Jesus-mad 
backwater that looks like the South but isn't 
really; it's the freakish landscape of the 
Southern religious imagination. Watching 
the movie is like looking at the world 
through a piece of ornate glass or through 
the eyes of a crow; everything is dark and 
vertiginous and goofy and frightening, all at 
once. For O’Connor, the world is a big, slow 
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whirlpool with Jesus at the center; everyone 
feels His pull, and everyone spirals toward 
Him in his own distinctive way. As we 
descend into the maelstrom, our guide is 
Hazel Motes, a staring ostrich of a boy, well- 
played by Brad Dourif. Trying to shake off 
Jesus, Motes sets out to form the Church of 
Truth Without Christ but the whirlpool gets 
him in the end. Along the way, though, he 
meets an extraordinary bunch of 
characters, wonderfully portrayed by Dan 
Shor, Harry Dean Stanton, and especially 
Amy Wright and Mary Nell Santacroce 
Wise Blood is about the conflict between 
the form of Christianity and its substance, 
and about many other things as well, and 
it's a Strange, brilliant piece of work — but 
not a moving one. Huston’s humanism 
works against O'Connor's Catholic 
mysticism in a way that isolates us from the 
characters — though the one thing we 
always sense. is the film's compassion. 
Nickelodeon. 

*& xk kKTHE WIZARD OF 02 (1939). One of 
the screen's greatest fantasies, and if you 
haven't seen it in its original brighter-than- 
life color, you don’t know what a wonderful 
whiz of a movie it is. At first MGM wanted 
Fox's Shirley Temple for the film, and Louis 
B. Mayer even agreed to trade Clark Gable 
and Jean Harlow to Darryl! Zanuck in order 
to get her. But when Harlow died the deal 
was scotched, and Mayer decided to use 
the relatively unknown 16-year-old Judy 
Garland. Thus are legends born, with the 
considerable aid of Harold Arlen’s songs, 
Victor Fleming's direction and outstanding 
ensemble acting by Ray Bolger, Margaret 
Hamilton, Jack Haley, Bert Lahr and, as the 
Munchkins, the Major Doyle Midgets. 
Harvard Square. 

**xWOMEN IN LOVE (1969). Although the 
Story does get a bit lost in the 
cihematography, this quirky, rather 
bloodiess adaptation of the D.H. Lawrence 
novel is probably Ken Russell's tamest 
feature-length film. Hence it's dizzying 
without seeming outrageous, and several 
scenes —.the drowning, the fireside 
wrestling match, the death in the snow — 
continue to resonate long after you leave 
the theater. With Oliver Reed, Glenda 
Jackson, Alan Bates. Nickelodeon. 
*&*WUTHERING HEIGHTS (1939). The 
Charles MacArthur/Ben Hecht script 
changes and shortens Emily Bronte's 
moody novel of flaming passions on the 
Yorkshire moors, but that in no way detracts 
from William Wyler’s craftsmanlike film. 
Laurence Olivier is outstanding as the 
mysterious Heathcliff and David Niven and 
Geraldine Fitzgerald add support, but Merle 
Oberon's Cathy is a bit pale. Fine, brooding 
photography by Gregg Toland. 
Nickelodeon. 








*&*& &ZATOICHI'S FIRE FESTIVAL (1970). 
Although the fight scenes are marred by 
prissy cuts made by the American 
distributors, this remains one of the 
handsomest and most completely 
entertaining of the umpteen Japanese films 
about Zato Ichi, the blind masseur and 
super-swordsman. The plot is as minimal 
as ever, but Ichi (Shintaro Katsu) takes on 
an amusing assortment of adversaries; 
among them are a powerful gambling boss, 
also blind, played by Masayuki Mori (the 


“outraged husband from Rashomon) and a 


vengeful samurai seeking the killers of his 
wife, played by spooky, compelling Tatsuya 
Nakadai (familiar from semi-psychotic roles 
in Yojimbo and Sword of Doom, Nakadai's 
is one of the great star personas in movies). 
Coolidge Corner. 
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April 20—May 20 
PERSANALITY TRAITS: As you know, you 
tend to be very, very, precise, and would be 
one of the first to notice that the 
word personality is spelled 
incorrectly in the above 
sentence. 


17 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report January 1980. 


The first horoscope that promis 







a. - 
Th re ¢ 


YOUR LUCKY DAY: July 19. (Unfortu- 
nately, it was July 19, 1708.) 


YOUR MOST COMPATIBLE SIGNS: 
“Stop” and “No Parking” 


YOUR FAVORITE COLOR: Asparagus green 
YOUR FAVORITE FOOD: Green asparagus 


INSIGHTS TO SELF-KNOWLEDGE: Often 
your friends mistake your mean, nasty, 
deeply inbred sadistic streak as merely a 
short, passing mood. Let them. 

Though you crave money, gold, and sil- 
ver, you realize that love is more lasting 
and important... but you still crave money, 
gold, and silver. 

This would be a good time for you to step 
back and evaluate your lifestyle, unless you 
are reading this while climbing a mountain. 
Remember, no more talking to your plants, 
unless they ask you a specific question. 

. ieee 


LP 


es only good things for your f 
After all, if reading about your future isn’t a pleasure, why bother? 









Bag 


f 
© 


ie 
uture. 


WHAT'S AHEAD: Your Mercury and Pisces 
will be in the first house next month, with 
Venus ascending into the seventh cusp of 
the Moon. And everyone knows what that 
means! So please take all the necessary 
precautions, including, of course, the dry 
cleaning of your guppy. 

A tall, dark, handsome stranger will enter 
your life on the fifteenth, bearing the good 
news that you have won 50 thousand dol- 
lars in a lottery. Unfortunately, he is a com- 
pulsive liar. You will be going on an ocean 
voyage soon, but since it will start out as 
a bus trip, make sure you dress in some- 
thing-stylish, warm, and waterproof. 

A famous rock musician will bump into 
you, and you will both fall madly in: love, 
which will be terrific, unless you are both 
of the same sex with very strict parents. 


FINAL THOUGHTS FOR THE MONTH: Wear 
dark clothes, spell TROPWEN backward 
(gotcha!), and stop calling everyone 


2 you meet “Turkey.” 
4 a‘ Dn 


@loriiiard, U.S.A, 1977 











Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Play by play 


compiled by John Engstrom 


AND NEVER SAID A WORD. An adaptation, spon- 
sored by the Goethe Institute and performed in 
English and German, of -Heinrich Boell's novel, 
Acquainted With the Night.” Directed by 
former Stage One director/guru Kaleel Saka- 
keeny, and featuring that group's fine actress 
Wendie Flagg. At the First and Second Church, 
Marlboro Street, Boston (227-1521, 783-5197), 
April 24 through 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thurs- 
day through Saturday. Tix $4. 
ANNIE. Harold Gray's famous comic strip, trans- 
muted by Broadway craftsmanship into a 
monument of kitsch, with 10 (count ‘em) lavish 
sets, a chorus of dancing moppets, live dogs, 
Christmas, and Norman Rockwell tableaux. 
With its mindless optimism and_ political 
naivete, this is not a show for cynics; but its 
professionalism and sheer chutzpah allow one 
to feel good without feeling foolish. At the 
Colonial Theater, 106 Boylston Street, Boston 
(426-9366), through April 26. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Monday through Saturday, with matinees 
on Wednesday and Saturday at 2 p.m. and Sun- 
day at 3 p.m. Tix $10-$20. 
ANTIGONE. Sophocles’s classic tragedy. At the 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston (742- 
8703), through May 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wed- 
nesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. Sat- 
urday. Tix $4.50-$6.50. 
ROSS BICKFORD'S COMEDY CAB, a comedy show- 
case revue presented at Chatham’s Corner Res- 
taurant and Lounge, 6 Commercial Street, Bos- 
ton (926-0188, 354-1724), Thursday at 9:30 
p.m. Also Saturday at 9 and 11 p.m. and Sun- 
day (open-mike night) at 9:30 p.m. at Cross- 
roads Restaurant and Pub, 495 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Tix $1-$3. 
THE CAMP. An allegory about a political dicta- 
torship, written by Argentinian Griselda Gam- 
baro and directed by Gabriel Garcia. Presented 
by the Galaxy Theater at the Piano Factory, 791 
Tremont Street, Boston (266-7650), April 24 
through May 31. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $4-$5. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION. Billed as Boston's 
foremost comedy showcase. Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m. Wednesday through Friday (Wednesday is 
open-mike audition night) at Tommy Maher's 
Showroom, 15 Hamilton Place, Boston (426- 
6735); at 8 and 10:30 p.m. Saturday, and at 
8:30 p.m, Sunday at the Jumbo Lounge, 1133 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9257). Tix $2.50- 
3 


COMEDIES AND VAUDEVILLE MUSIC. A series of 


comedy skits on the theme of aging. Performed 
by the New Wrinkle Theater, all of whose mem- 
bers are over 65, at the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles 
Street, Boston (742-8703), through May 21. 
Curtain is at 2:30 p.m. Sunday. Tix $3.50, $3 
for senior citizens. 

CONSTANT COMEDY is unleashed at 9 p.m. 
Wednesday through Sunday, at Ding Ho, 13 
Springfield Street, Inman Square, Cambridge 
(661-7701). Tix $1-$3.50. 

THE COUNTRY GIRL. This production of Clifford 
Odets’s drama about backstage heartbreak and 
alcoholism inaugurates the Center Stage, a new 
Boston theater company. The play, which 
seems maudlin and dated, but which was made 
into a successful film in the ‘50s, begs to be 
taken over by stronger actors than these. At the 
North End Union, 20 Parmenter Street, Boston 
(227-2927), through April 27. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. Saturday, at 7 
p.m. Sunday. Tix $4.50-$5.50. 

DEATH OF A SALESMAN. In this new production, 
traveling sales rep Willy Loman once again 
falls victim to the Bitch Goddess — in slow mo- 
tion. Director Grey Johnson has coaxed some 
admirable character work from his talented 
cast, but he permits the play to run for more 
than three hours. At the Peoples Theater, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge (354-2915), 
through May 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday, and at 6 p.m. Sunday. Tix 
$4-$5 


ENTERTAINING MR. SLOANE. In Joe Orton's 1963 
bedroom farce/murder mystery, a young man 
rents a room in a boardinghouse, where he is 
Subject to all manner of carnal harassment by 
the sinister owners. The play is ill-served in 
this production, in which all of the actors are 
miscast. At the Inman Square Alley Theater, 
1348 Cambridge Street, Cambridge (492-9567), 
through May 4. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Thurs- 
day through Sunday. Tix $4.50, $3.50 for stu- 
dents and senior citizens. 

AN EVENING WITH SEAN O'CASEY. The New Eng- 
land premiere of two O’Casey one-acts, “Hall of 
Healing” and “Time to Go,” performed at the 
newly renovated, community-oriented Charles- 
town Working Theater, 442 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown (242-3534), through May 4. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Friday and Saturday, and at 2 
p.m. Sunday. Tix $3, $1 for senior citizens. See 
review in this issue. 

FAUSTUS. Director/adaptor Linda Klancer’s idea 
of making Mephistopheles a woman who is ex- 


plicitly Faustus’s lover is an ingenious attempt 
to link the demonic and erotic; but, in this hid- 
eously misconceived version of Marlowe's 
classic, the result suggests “Linda Blair Meets 
the Weird Sisters.” At the Nucleo Eclettico, 37 
Clark Street, Boston (742-7445), through May 
25. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Friday through Sun- 
day. Tix $4.50. 

HAPPY END. Brecht-Weill’s 1929 sequel to “The 
Threepenny Opera,” featuring such songs as 
“Surabaya Johnny” and “The Bilbao Song,” 
presented by the American Repertory Theater in 
an adaptation by Michael Feingold. At the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300), in repertory through August 2. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Sunday; and 
at 2 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. Tix $4-$12.50. 
HIDE AND SEEK. A new Broadway-bound..‘psy- 
chological thriller” by Lezley Havard, starring, 
Elizabeth Ashley. At the Wilbur Theater, 246 
Tremont Street, Boston (423-4008), through 
April 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday; at 2 p.m. Wednesday and Saturday; 
and at 3 p.m. Sun. Tix $9-$16. See review in 
this issue. 

HOPSCOTCH/THE 75th. New England premiere of 
two one-act plays, set in Wakefield, by Israel 
Horovitz. At the Nucleo Eclettico, 37 Clark 
Street, Boston (742-7445), through April 27. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, and at 5 p.m. Sunday. Tix $4.50. See 
review in this issue. 

LADYFINGERS. A new comedy by David George, 
inspired by Phyllis Chessler's “Women and 
Madness.” At the Bradford Theater, Bradford 
Hotel, 275 Tremont Street, Boston (426-1400), 
through May 18. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. Thurs- 
day through Sunday. Tix $6-$7. See review in 
this issue. 

CHANCE LANGTON COMEDY NIGHT. A stand-up 
musical comedy act, with special guest come- 
dians. Curtain is at 8 and 10:30 p.m. Saturday 
and 9 p.m. Sunday at the Ding Ho Comedy Club, 
13 Springfield Street, Inman Square, Cam- 
bridge (661-7701, 472-0174). Tix $3.50 at 
door. 

LETTER TO CORINTH. This play by Virginia P. 
Scott about the burning of the Ursuline Con- 
vent, in Charlestown, in 1834, won the 1980 
Harbor Festival Award, and will be performed at 
Theater II, 020 Building, UMass-Boston (287- 
1900), April 24 through May 4. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. Tix free. 

LET MY PEOPLE COME. Billed as a “sexual musi- 
cal,” this revue, by Earl Wilson Jr., purports to 
“deal with contemporary attitudes toward sex.” 
Actually, it’s strictly soft-core, with only about 
25 minutes of nudity. Big deal. At the Boston 
Repertory Theater, 1 Boylston Place, Boston 
(423-6580), through April 27. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday; at 7 and 9:30 
p.m. Saturday; at 3 and 7 p.m. Sunday. Tix 
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$8.50-$10.50. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. This production 
marks the long-awaited, much-heralded debut 
of the American Repertory Theater, now in- 
stalled at Harvard. Transferred from the Yale 
Rep, where it was first performed in 1975, it 
features Henry Purcell’s baroque score for “The 
Fairy Queen,” ably performed by Banchetto Mu- 
sicale. Director Alvin Epstein’s production is al- 
ternately earthy and unearthly, and often stun- 
ning — particularly where it concerns dancer 
Carment de Lavallade’s Titania and Mark Linn- 
Baker's Puck. But the music, lovely in itself, 
renders it somewhat cumbersome. At the Loeb 
Drama Center, Cambridge (547-8300). Returns 
to the repertory April 30-May 17. Tix $4- 
$12.50. 

MIS EN QUESTION ... BREAKPOINT. Return en- 
gagement of a monodrama, by Rima Miller, 
about “the struggles of becoming.” At the Mod- 
ern Times Cafe, 134 Hampshire Street, Cam- 
bridge (661-4930), through April 27. Curtain is 
at 4 p.m. Sundays only. Tix $3. 

MOVING DOWN. Staged reading of a new play by 
Don Cohen. At the Nucleo Eclettico, 37 Clark 
Street, Boston (742-7445). Curtain is at 2 p.m. 
Sunday, April 27. 

PONTIFEX. Based on the novel by Theodore 
Roszak and billed as “a zany comedy with 
music about the turmoil and confusion of revo- 
lutionary politics, and the tragic yearning for 
transcendence.” Sounds suspiciously Blakean 
if you ask us. Presented by the Reality Theater, 
26 Overland Street, Boston (262-4780), through 
May 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $3.50-$4.50. 

THE ROAST. A vile, hackneyed “comedy” about 
a Hollywood stag roast, essentially a string of 
stupid dirty jokes offensive to almost every eth- 
nic group, plus gays, women, the insane, the 
elderly and, believe it or not, Dostoyevsky. 
Directed by Carl Reiner, with Rob Reiner, Peter 
Boyle, Bill Macy, and others. At the Shubert 
Theater, 265 Tremont Street, Boston (426- 
4520), through April 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday, and at 2 p.m. 
Wednesday and Saturday. Tix $10-$22.50. 
SAME TIME, NEXT YEAR. Bernard Slade’s com- 
edy about an adulterous love affair spanning 
several decades. Presented by Syzygy Theater 
at the Boston Arts Group, 367 Boylston Street, 
Boston (267-7196), through April 26. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, and at 2 
p.m. Saturday. Tix $4-$6. 

SAME TIME, NEXT YEAR. Another one. This one is 
presented by the Actors’ Collaborative Theater 
at the Bradford Hotel, 275 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton (451-0422), through May 23. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Friday through Sunday, and at 2 p.m. 
Saturday. Tix $8-$10. 

SCRAMBLED FEET. A musical revue satirizing the 
theater, particularly Boston's; this production 
features the original New York cast and a live 
duck named Howell VanderFeather, Ill. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 76 Warrenton Street, Bos- 
ton (426-6912), through May 25. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 6 and 9:30 
p.m. Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. Sunday. 
Tix $9.50-$12.95. 


STAGEWRIGHTS 
BRADFORD THEATRE 


275 TREMONT $T., BOSTON 


Thurs.-Sun., 8:15 p.m. 
Tickets *6-*7 
eservations: 426-1400 











f i an tee wt Charaa 542-3200} 


SHADOW OF TWO WOMEN. Staged reading of a 
new play by Eduardo Ivan Lopest. At the Nucleo 
Eclettico, 37 Clark Street, Boston (742-7445). 
Curtain is at 2 p.m. Sunday, April 20. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The gimmick of this stock 
murder-mystery set in a swank Newbury Street 
hairstyling salon is that, each night, the audi- 
ence is invited to play detective and, even- 
tually, to vote on whodunit. This game, which 
is rather like Clue with Vidal Sassoon sitting in 
for Colonel Mustard, proves to be tedious in the 
extreme. At the Charles Playhouse, Stage Il, 76 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), through 
May 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday; at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. Saturday; at 3 
p.m. Sunday. Tix $8-$11. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. A fast-paced re- 
vival of Shakespeare's early comedy about sex- 
ual harassment. Director Richard McElvain 
stresses the play's innate theatricality without 
smothering it in gags; and BSC regulars Henry 
Woronicz and Janet Rodgers turn in full- 
blooded, feisty performances as Petruchio and 
Kate. In repertory with “The Winter’s Tale” at 
the Boston Shakespeare Company, 300 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston (267-5600), through 
May 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday and Fri- 
day. Tix $4-$8.50. 

TERRY BY TERRY. Two related, but stylistically 
disparate one-acters by 26-year-old Mark Leib, 
“Terry Won't Talk” and “Terry Rex,” are given 
their world premiere, directed by John Mad- 
den. The first play concerns a little boy grown 
suddenly, stubbornly mute; the second, a 
megalomaniacal playwright and his circle of 
friends. Both works are egocentric, and overly 
Clever; and both are unmistakably laden with 
talent. At the Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300). Returns to the 
repertory May 8-July. Tix $4-$12.50. 

THIS END UP 1980. A new edition of last year’s 
hit comedy revue with music, taking a humor- 
ous look back at the ‘70s, and at what may lie 
ahead in the '80s. Its first half wobbles badly, 
but it does come alive in the second, with hard- 
hitting satire — on subjects as diverse as Ted 
Kennedy, noise pollution, and the Middle East 
crisis — and a few routines as poignant as 
pointed. The cast, for the most part, soars 
above the material. At the Next Move Theater, 
955 Boylston Street, Boston (536-6769), 
through May 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednes- 
day through Friday, 7 and 9:30 p.m. Saturday, 
7:30 p.m. Sunday. Tix $7.50-$9.50, 

THE TIME MACHINE. An original work incor- 
porating song and mime, performed by the New 
Wrinkle Theater, all of whose members are over 
65. At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, Bos- 
ton (742-8703), through May 28. Curtain is at 
6:30 p.m. Sunday, April 20 and 27. Tix $4.50, 
$3.50 for seniors, $3 for students. 

Wint JN THE WILDERNESS. Alice Childress’s play, 
performed at the Emerson College Loft, 69 
Brimmer Street, Boston (262-2010), April 21 
through 26. Curtain is at 9 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday. Tix free. 

THE WINTER'S TALE. A new production of Shake- 
speare’s late romance. In repertory with “The 
Taming of the Shrew” at the Boston Shake- 
speare Company, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston (267-5600), through June. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Thursday and Saturday. Tix $4-$8.50. 
WORKING. A dramatization of Studs Terkel’s 
book of interviews with working people, 
adapted by Lydia Sargent. Presented by the 
Newbury Street Theater, 565 Boylston Street, 
Boston (261-8894), April 19 through May 18. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix 
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Flip your meter in The Comedy Cab with talented 
passengers on an inventive & funny trip 


ROSS BICKFORD'S 
COMEDY CABT.M. 
COMEDY SHOWCASE 
AND REVUE 
Co-Starring 
CUMMINGS & MURRAY 
with New England's funniest comics 


Sat nights — 8:30 pm & TT pm admission $3 
CROSSROADS RESTAURANT & PUB 
495 Beat t Ave 


MA 
at Mass 





$3.50. 


“BRAVO! ‘Scrambied, Feet’ is a 
ZANY, satirical MUSICAL revue that 
hoots the HELL out of just about 
everything. It is FUNNY, wonderfully 


ITI“ 
— Kevin Kelly, Boston Globe 


be 
“ORIGINAL, superb, bright. This 
musical comedy is SENSATIONAL. 
YOU GOTTA SEE THIS ONE!” 
— Mary Stewart, WBZ-TV NEWS 


* 
TUES ¢ WED ¢ THURS @ 
FRI e 8 P.M. 
SAT * 6 and 9:30 
SUN ¢ 3 and 7:30 
THRU MAY 25 


Original Broadway Cast! 
& 
Phone Res.! 426-6912 


Charge Tickets! Teletron 426-8383 
All Ticketron Outlets! 


The Charles Playhouse 


76 Warrenton St. Bosfon 02116 
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For concert information 
Dial C-O-N-C-E-R-T 
For ticket reservations 


Call 266-1492 
































FINAL WEEKS! 
Now Through April 27 


“Hilarious, innocent, inoffensive” 
-Friedman, Real Paper 


EARL WILSON JR’S 
HIT BROADWAY MUS 


let my people 


CQME 


a sexual musical 


TUES., WED., THURS., FRI. 8 PM 
SAT. 7 & 9:30, SUN.3&7PM 





THE BOSTON R 


Sunday 3 & 7 PM Shows 
$3.00 off one ticket 


Student F Rush Tickets $6.00 
For info & Tel. charges, 





ALL SALES FINAL 


1 Boylston Place, Boston __ 
with this ad| 


VISA, M.C. call (617) 423- + 
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EP 
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BOX OFFICE 
(617) 426-5225 














THRU mAY 11 


‘Shear Madness’ 
is excellent...” 
BRUDNOY/CH. 7 





Boston Ticket Charge 
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Comedy Club 


13 Springfield St., Inman Sq. 


Cambridge 
Tix: $3.50 at door 


info: 661-7701, 472-0174 
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& LANGTON Cinema gee aah 
A O M E DY N IG HT 1642 peeeenalr 5 a 
with Guest Comedians 
Call 


267-1234 


to place your 
Phoenix classified 
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MODERN TIMES CAFE PRESENTS 


SHORT SERIES 


SUNDAYS IN APRIL -4pm 


APRIL 20 
fps - $3- 4 


We've Minds of Our Own 


134 HAMPSHIRE ST. CAMB. 354-837] res. 































Sing the Mahler 8th Symphony 
with the Boston Symphony and 
Seiji Ozawa. The Tanglewood 


Festival Chorus needs 


Singers in all voice parts for Oct. 
1980 performances and recording 
in Boston and New York. 
Auditions Wed., April 23 at 6:30 
PM at Boston U. 871 Comm. Ave. 
Boston. Call 266-3513 for info. 


extra 
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THEATRE 
on the ROOF 
ACT/Boston presents 


Opening Night: April 18 


Performances: Friday-Sunday 
with Sat..mat. 


Curtain: 8 pm and 2 pm 
Tickets: $8, $9, $10 


“SAME TIME/NEXT YEAR” 


Box Office: 451-0422 4-8 pm 


or Bostix 


Boston. Ticket Charge 542-3200 


ms Equity Theatre 


-| BRADFORD HOTEL, 
275 Tremont St. 








THE CO’ 

















KY CONNECTION 





ees AT wow? 
TOMMY MAHER’S NO S 
SHOWROOM T THE 


9 Hamilton Place, Boston 
(near Orpheum Theatre) 
Every Wed.-Fri. 

8:30 P 
Admission $3.50 
Wednesday 
Open Mike Night 
8:30 PM 


Admission $2.00 





JUMBO LOUNGE 
1133 Broadway 
Teele Sq., Somerville 


SATURDAY 
8 & 10:30 PM 


Admission $3.00 














CATCH BOSTON’S BEST COMEDIANS! 
FOR INFO & RESERVATIONS CALL 426-6735 or 623-8177 
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T THE STRAND 


M. HARRIET McCORMACK 


CENTER FOR THE ARTS 


preserits 


STAN GETZ 


$7, $8, $9 APRIL 24 
DIZZY GILLESPIE $37, $s, $9 may 24 

















(VISA, MC, 





TICKETS NOW ON SALE 
TICKETRON, BOSTON TICKET CHARGE & BOX OFFICE 
(617) 542-3200 


all major Credit Cards) 


543 COLUMBIA RD. 282-8000 

















































Studio Two’s 


Swing Int 
Spring .. ee 


jrbatee 1 


2-FOR-1 SPECIAL 


Your choice 
2 8 wk courses for 


2 People for the price of 1 


8 wk course 


Classes begin April 


Courses run for 8 weeks — one per week, 55 minutes each. Pri- 
vate lessons are scheduled at your convenience; a partner may 
be included at no extra charge 


How to register: 


Call or stop by Studio Two 
247-9402 


Located near the junction of Mass. Ave. and Boylston Sts.. around the corner from 


Berkley Performance Center 


2 Private Lessons for the price of 1 


O 


ss | 


Reg 
100° 
100° 
. 44% 


the price of 1 


29; end June 17 


1108 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 








Now 
50°° 
50°° 
22°° 




































































































TU WED SAT 
INTRO 
ALLR M 
é INTRO INTRO mevire 
R M 
BALLROOM | BALLROO SWING | LATIN 
SPECIAL 12 
T 
BIG BAND a 
PECIA 
7 INTRO SPECIAL 
SWING | SWING | BALLROOM INTRO 5 
BALLROOM 
BIG DISCO | 3 
8 | LATIN BAND INTRO 
SPECIAL SPECIAL BALLROOM FREESTYLE} 4 
DISCO 
LATIN 5 
BIG BIG HUSTLE 
9 | BAND DISCO | BAND 
SPECIAL SPECIAL 6 
SWING |: Fundamentals in Jive, Lindy, Jitterbug 
BALLROOM | & II: Fox Trot, Waltz, ChaCha, Swing, Rnumba | 
BIG BAND SPECIAL: Fox Trot, Swing 
LATIN SPECIAL: Cha Cha. Rhumba; Mambo 
DISCO |: Rope Hustle 
| 































The Best 


















*BEST MUSICAL New York Drama Critics’ Award 
Antoinette Perry ‘Tony Award” « Pulitzer Prize for Drama 


LIMITED ENGAGEMENT! 
Wednesday, May 14 thru Saturday, June 21 
Press Opening Thursday, May 15 at 7:30 


Box Office Opens Mon. at Noon 
Seats Also Available By Mail, At All Ticketrons, or 


6 WEEKS ONLY! 


Charge Your Seats Instantly By Calling: 





|TELE-TRON: (617) 426-8383 | 





Group Sales Available: (617) 426-6444 


Prices & Perf. Schedule: Mon. thru Fri. Evgs. at 8 P.M., Press Opening Thursday, May 15 at 
7:30, and Sun. Eve., May 18 at 7:30: Orch. $20.00; Mezz. $20.00, 17.50; Balc. $13.50. Sat. 
Evgs. at 8 P.M.: Orch. $22.50; Mezz. $22.50, 18.50; Balc. $15.00. Weds. Mats. at 2 P-M.: 
Orch. $16.50; Mezz. $16.50, 13.50; Balc. $10.00. Sat. Mats. at2 P.M. and Sun. Mats. at 
3 P.M.: Orch. $18.50; Mezz. $18.50, 15.50; Balc. $12.00. Please enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, list alternate dates and make all checks payable to: 

“Chorus Line/Shubert Theatre.” 






is Back! 








Note: Special Thurs. Mat., May 15 at 2 P.M. 
All Orch. & Mezz. Seats $10.00; All Balc. Seats $5.00 
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\ C) /SHUBERT THEATRE 265 Tremont St., Boston, MA 02116/426-4520 


Please send tickets as specified below: 


Enclosedismy () Check 

Money Order for$ for @$_ 

(No. of seats) 

for ) Matinee or 
(1st choice day and date) } Evening (2nd choice day and date) 
Name 
Address ; 
City__ __ State__ Zip 


@ snusert THEATRE 265 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 02116/426-4520 


each 


Matinee 
Evening 
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SAMMY’S 


34 


PATIO LOUNGE 


Thursday Nite’s 
BONG SHOW 


Amateur Talent Wanted 
$25.00 ist Prize 


GRAND WINNER 


“500.” 








ED BURKE'S 
Thurs., April 24 


LESTER PARKER & CO. 


Fri., April 25 
NANCY GARRICK & CO. 


Sat., April 26 
MARK DANA BAND 
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63 Bivd. Revere 808 Huntington Ave. Boston 566-9267 
28 4-9612 (nr. Brookline Village) 
STONES fi cet UNITE 
IF YOU AL ANTED 
TO SEE THG , CATCH 


ADy: tix $3.00 











247 Nantasket Ave., Hull 














Thurs.-Sat. 





Thurs. Nite 
No Cover 


Also Loose Ladies Night 
’ Drinks 





‘Just out of The Main Ac 







EASTERN STANDARD TIME, 









Coming soon 
THE BALLS 






{INMAN SQUARE,CAMBRIDGE 











f —_—sUPSTAIRS 


Thurs., April 24 


. 


URGE 
Fri. & Sat., April 25 & 26 
KEN HOLLMAN 


Sun. & Mon. April 20 & 21 
DAVE JACKSON TRIO 


Tues. & Wed., April 22 & 23 
ED PERKINS TRIO 
Thurs., April 24 | 
THE DOMINIQUE EAD 
QUAR 
Fri. & Sat., April 25 & 26 
JOHNSON 








CAFE « BAR ® 876-9330 














Froliies 


SALISBURY BEACH 









April 2 


Lube 





In conjunction with 


LY OZ_, the tirst 100 


people thru the door will 
recelve a free copy of the 
“Best of Boston Beat” Ip. 








Sat., April 26 


CIA 


Fri. & Sat., 











May 2&3 


wFLOYD 
LADD 











Fri. & Sat., 
May 9 & 10 


I.T.M.B. 


(Incredible Two Man 
Band) 


HUN | 


a ieniinen 








NEW ENGLAND’S 
ROCK ’N’ ROLL 
BALLROOM 
465-8400 
















(in the Fenway) Boston 
(corner of Kilmarnock 
& Queensbury) 


LIVE 
ENTERTAINMENT 
8 p.m. 


Pp. 
536-2509 


Wed., April 23 
TINA 
WELCH 


Thurs., Fri. & 
Sat., April 24, 
25 & 26 


MEMPHIS 
ROCKABILLY 
BAND 








Art listings 


A ST. (268-3764) 
211 A St., Boston Tu-F 11-5, Sa 12-5 
Through May 10: Paintings by Rebecca 
Rolke. 

AHMED’S GALLERY (876-5200) 
96 Winthrop St., Camb. Open nightly 5-1. 
Through April 24: Etchings, Minotypes, and 
Lithographs by Lisa Fiori; Sculpture 
byhLeyre Ormaeche. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465) 
121 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 10-5:30. 
April 26 - May 24: Recent Paintings by Bar- 
bara Swan. 

APROPOS GALLERY (864-3333) 
1105 Mass. Ave., Camb. M-F 10-6:30. 
Through April 26: “Themes from Nature,” Ba- 
tik Wall Hangings by Marjorie Glick. 

ART ARK (625-9090 


} 

46 Holland St., Somerville M-Sa. 10-6 

ART/ASIA GALLERY (536-7575) 
8 Newbury, St., Boston, Tu-Sat. 10-5:30. 
Through May 13: Seriagraphs of Japanese 
festivals by Masaaki Tanaka. 

ARS LIBRI (536-3264) 
711 Boylston St., Sth floor M-F 9-6, Sat. 11-5. 
Rare, illustrated and scholarly books on the 
fine arts. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY GALLERY (536-9500) 
8 Arlington St., Boston, M-F 9:30-5. Through 
April 30: New Black and White Photographs 
by Arthur Furst. 

BAAK GALLERY (354-0407) 
59 Church St., Camb. Tu-Sa 10-6, Th 10-8 
Through April 30: Paintings and Graphics by 
Sonja Lamut and Nenad Jakesevic. 

Y VAN BUREN GALLERY (354-0304) 

290 Concord Ave., Camb. Tu-Sat. 10-5. 
— May 10: “Collaboration” by Goss 
Tod 

Boston “ARCHITECTURAL CENTER (536-3170) 
320 Newbury St. M-Th 9-10 pm, F-Sat. 9-5, 
Sun. 12-5. April 25-May 8: “Jazz/A Visual 
Experience” by Boston artists. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-5000) 
539 Tremont St., Boston Tu-Sat 11-4. 
Through May 16: Drawings by Hovhannes 
Donabedian. 

BOSTON VISUAL ARTS UNION (227-3076) 
77 N. Washington St. Boston T-F 11-6 Sat. 
11-4. Through May 3: “The Kitchen: An 
Aesthestic Experience.” 

BROMFIELD GALLERY (426-8270) 
30 Bromfield St. M-Sat 12-6 
Through May 6: Paintings by Deborah Ann 
Kamy. 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246) 
23 Garden St., Tu-Sat. 10-4 
Through April 30: “Sequential Dynamics;” 
also, Recent work by Linda Elwood and Mary 


Ross. 
CENTER FOR CHINESE ART AND CULTURE (482- 
1011) 
31 Beach St., 2nd floor, Chinatown M-F 9-5 
Through May 2: Traditional and Contempor- 
ary Paintings, Ceramics, and Stone Seals by 
Chinese-American Artists. 
CHILD'S GALLERY (266-1108) 
169 Newbury St. Tu-Sat 10-5. 
COPLEY SOCIETY (536-5049) 
158 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10-5. 
Through May 15: "a centennial Exhibition,” 
works by members 1929-1979. 
CUTLER/STAVARDIS GALLERY (482-4151) 
354 Congress St., Boston. W-Sat. 12-5. 
Through May 10: New Works on Paper by 
Elizabeth Ahern and Suzanne White. 
DOLL & RICHARDS (547-0516) 
50 Church St. Camb. M-Sat. 10-6 
Through May 3: Landscapes by Babb, Cre- 
tara, Lloyd, North and Pearlstein. 
EARTHLIGHT (266-8617) 
249 Newbury St. Tu-Fri 11-6, W 11-8, Sa 11- 
5. Fantasy and Science Fiction Art and Sculp- 
ture. 
Through May 24: works by Stephen Hick- 


man. 
FRAMEWORKS GALLERY (354-9867) 
7 Upland Rd., Cam. M-Sa. 10-6; T-Th. 10-9. 
Through April 30: Paintings by Rob Wil- 
Stein. 
FRIENDS GALLERY (547-1267) 
383 Huron Ave., Camb. Tu-Sa 10-4 
Press Books and Wood Engravings by 
Michael McCurdy. 
GALLERY CINTAMANI (277-2275) 
34 Brainerd Rd., Allston. Sat-Sun. 9-5. 
through May 1: “High Energy”: A Group 
Show. 
GALLERY EAST (426-1940) 
24 East St., Boston. Tu-Fri. 12-6. 
Through April 25: “Off Broadway” by Bar- 
bero and Yanoff. April 26 - May 16: Group 
Sh : 


Ow. 
GALLERY IN THE SQUARE (426-6616) 
665 Boylston St. M-Sat. 10-6, Sun. noon-6 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060) 
67 Newbury St., Boston. Tu-Sat. 10-5 
WATURE AND TEMPTATION 


40 St. Stephen St. (247-1719) 
Through April 30: Ceramic ware by Holly 
Samuels. 
GALLERY 355 (536-7050) 
355 Boylston St. M-F 10-4 
Through April 25: “Heartworks,” Drawings, 
Paintings, and Sculpture by C.T. McKee. 
GALLERY OF WORLD ART (322-1800) 
Be Beacon St., Newton Ctr. M-Sat. 9:30- 


ones VERANDA (267-3779) 
36 Newbury St. Tu-Sat 10-5:30 
Through April 30: Glasswork by Rick Berns- 
tein. 

GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050) 
170 Beacon St., Boston. M-Thurs. 2-8, Fri. 2- 
6. 


Through April 30: Oils and Pastels by Hilde- 
gard Kress; watercolors by Oskar Gramann. 
WARCUS KRAKOW (262-4483) 
7 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 10-5:30 
Through May 14: Recent Works on Paper by 
Jim Dine. 
HELEN SHLIEN GALLERY (482-9666) 
354 Congress St. W-Sa. 12-5 
Through April 26: Collage and Box Works by 
Ronald Allen Leax; Large-Scale Abstract 
Paintings by Jo Ann Rothschild. 
HIRSHBERG GALLERY (266-0933) 
344 Boylston St. Sun. 1-5, M-F 10-2 





Through May 3: “The Yemanites,” Oils by 
Rachel Poles. 

IMPRESSIONS (262-0783) 
275 Dartmouth St. Tu-F 10-5:30, Sa 11-5 
Through April 23: Lithographs and Etchings 
of Parisian Parks by Harold Altman. April 24 - 
May 16: New Work on Paper by Nancy 
Andell, and Stoneware Sculpture by Ellen 
Schon. 

JACQUELINE BECKER GALLERY (267-0569) 
118 Newbury St. M-Sa. 9:30-5:30 19th and 
20th c. Prints and Drawings; Calligraphic 
Choirbook Pages; Book Plates. 

LAUNDRY-GALLERIA (523-9667) 
256 North St., Boston 
Through May 3: Group Show by Laundromat 
Customers. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835) 
179 Newbury St. Tu-Sat. 10-5:30 
Through April 26: New Paintings by Elizabeth 
Dworkin. 

PRISON ART PROJECT (482-7392) 
253 Summer St., Rm. 308 M-F 9-5 
Through May 16: “Hot Art,” Works on Paper 
by Bridgewater Inmates. 

PROJECT ART CENTER (491-0187) 
141 Huron Ave., Camb. M-F 9:30-5 
Through April 26: Photographs from Cuba 
and Pland by Jerry Berndt. 

PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473) 
171 Newbury St. M-Sat. 10-5:30 
Through May 14: Oil Paintings and Silk- 
screen Prints by Gerald Garston. 

PUNKT/DATA GALLERY (731-8092) 
256 Hanover St., North End F-Sat. 7-11 pm 
Through May 2: “From the Torture of NYC, 
James Stuart,” Paintings and Drawings of 
Stu 


art. 
ROCKWELL GALLERY (354-6827) 
69 Harvey St., Camb. W-Sun 2-5 
Through April 30: “California Landscapes,” 
Collage by Ruth Zacherle. 
ROTENBERG GALLERY (261-3747) 
130 Newbury St., Bos. Tues.-Sat. 10-5 
Paintings by Judi Rotenberg. 
SEMIRAMIS, (661-1815) 
10 Mt. Auburn St., Camb. M-Sa 10-6 
gest Chinese scrolls, African and Eskimo 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810) 
175 Newbury St., Boston Tu-Sat. 10-5 
Through May 3: “Dressing Up in Art.” 
SUNNE SAVAGE GALLERY (536-1910) 
105 Newbury; M-Sat. 10-5 
Through April 30: Recent Paintings by James 


Weeks. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500) 
73 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 10-5:30 
Through May 14: Paintings by Robert Cot- 
tingham, and Works on Paper by Darryl 
Hughto. 

281 GALLERY (267-5279) 
281B Newbury St. Tu-Sa 10-5:30 
Through May 10: Artists Showing in Amster- 
dai 


m. 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688) 
164 Newbury St. M-Sat. 10-5:30 


Through May 10: Silkscreens and Paintings 
by Judith Shahn. 


MUSEUMS 


BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP & MUSEUM (338-1773) 








Congress St. Bridge. Open daily 9-6, Admis- _ 


sion $1-$1.75, under 5 free. Full-scale, work: 
ing replica of the Tea Party ship. 
BUSCH-REISINGER MUSEUM (495-2338) 
29 Kirkland St., Camb. M-Sat. 9-4:45 
~ Permanent collection of German art, Scan- 
dinavian art in all media, dating from Middle 
Ages to present. Through April 26: “From 
Werkbund to Bauhaus: Art and Design in Ger- 
many 1900-1934.” Through May 4: “From 
David to Courbet: Graphic Works.” 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-7336) 
300 Congress St., Museum Wharf. Open daily 
10-5, F till 9. Admission $3.50, under 16 
$2.50, F nite $1.50. City Slice; Grandparents’ 
House, Green Hall of Toys; Computers; How 
Movies Move; WKID-TV; Meeting Ground; 
Japanese House Exhibit. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050) 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed-Sun., 1- 
4:30. Free admission. Permanent Collection; 
Roby Foundation Collection; Eadweard Muy- 
hg Photographs; Mythological Woman in 


eeconnovn MUSEUM (259-8355) 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoin; open Tues-Fri. 10- 
5, Sat. 12-5, Sun. 1:30-5. Wed 5-9:30. Ad- 
mission $1.50, under 21 50¢. Through May 
25: Works by Corita Kent. 
DUXBURY ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6610) 
189 Alden St. 
Through April 27: British-indian Painting; 
Through June 1: Paintings by Frank Rogers. 
ESSEX INSTITUTE (744-3390) 
132 Essex St., Salem Tu-Sat. 9-4:30 Sun. 1-5 
Admission 50¢-$1.25. Through June 8: “His- 
torical Textiles: Fashions in Draperies for 
Windows and Beds.” Through May 19: “Re- 
cent Acquisitions and Attic Treasures.” 
ART MUSEUM (345-4207) 
Merriam Parkway Tu-Sa 10-5, Sun 2-5. Free. 
Through May 4: 49th Regional Exhibition of 
Arts and Crafts. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM (495-2397) 
32 Quincy St., Cambridge M-F 9-5, Sa 10-5, 
Su 1-4 
Japanese Prints; Through May 18: “Won- 
ders Of the Age: Masterpieces of Early 
Safavid Paintings”; Through June 15: “in 
Honor of John Coolidge”; Nude Sculpture by 
Lachaise, Nadelman, and Archipenko. 
GARDNER MUSEUM (566-1401) 
280 The Fenway. Authentic Venetian palace 
w/courtyard Tues. 1-9:30, Wed.-Sun. 1-5:30. 
Adults $1. Classical tunes Tues. at 8, Thurs. 
and Sun at 4. Info: 734-1359 
HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080) 
80 Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Recreation of 
European castle. 8,600 pipe organ; concerts. 
HIGGINS ARMORY (853-6015) 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester Tu-F 9-4, Sat 10- 
3 Sun 1-5. Admission 50¢-$1. Largest col- 
lection of ancien: armor in the Western Hemi- 







sphere in a gothic castle setting. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


955 Boylston St., Bos. (266-5151) 

Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Wed. 10-9, Sun. 12-5. Ad- 

mission $1.25. 

Through April 27: Paintings by Florine Stett- 

heimer; Photographs by George Platt Lynes. 
MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN HISTORY (445-7400 

or 267-4160) 

719 Tremont St., South End. 
a OF THE AMERICAN CHINA TRADE (696- 

1815) 


215 Adams St., Milton. Tu-Sat. 1-4, closed 
holidays. Admission $1.50-$3. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300) 
479 Huntington Ave. W-Su: 10-5, Tu: till 9, 
Closed M. Admission: $1.75; Su. $1.25; free 
Tu. 5-9. Photographs from the Collection; 
American Watercolors; 20 c. Drawings and 
Watercolors; Art in Animation; European 
Landscapes. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS AT FANEUIL HALL 
South Market Building, fifth floor. Tu-Sun. 
11-6, Thurs. 11-9. FREE. On Angels’ Wings; 
Boston Dresses Up. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
33 Marrett Rd. Lexington (861-6563). M-Sa. 
10-5, Sun. noon to 5:30. FREE. 19th c. Folk 
Art; Linen-Making; American-made Dolls. 
Through Oct. 12: John Henry Belter & the Ro- 
coc Revival. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500) 
Science Park, M-Th 9-4, F 9-10, Sa 9-5, Sun 
10-5. Admission $2-$4, F 5-10 pm $1-$2. 
The Stars Tonight; Flying Fantasies: Butter- 
flies and Moths; Giant Egg; Antique Autos; 
Vision/Television. 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (426-6633) 
300 Congress St., Museum Wharf. Daily 10- 
5, F 10-9. Admission $3, under 16 $2, F 6-9 
$1. Through April 27: The Circus Comes To 
Town. 
WEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870) 
Central Wharf, Atlantic Ave.; M-T 9-5, F 9-9, 
S-S and holidays 9-6. Admission $4, chil- 
dren $2.25. F 4:30-9. $2.50. Over 2000 aqua- 
tic creatures. Dolphin and sea lion perform- 
ances aboard floating amphitheater next to 
Aquarium. 
OLD STATE HOUSE MUSEUM (523-1825) 
206 Washington St. M-F. 10-4, Sat. 9:30-5, 
Sun. 11-5. Adults 75¢, kids 25¢. 
Permanent exhibition: Boston artifacts from 
1630-1872. 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (347-3362) 
Mass Pike to Sturbridge exit. Historical Vil- 
lage from the early 19 c. brought to life. 
May 3-4: Traditional Crafts Fair. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-1676) 
19 North Sq., North End. Daily 10-6. Admis- 
sion 75¢. Owned by the night-rider from 1770 
to 1800. Only surviving home of 17 c. Boston. 
PEABODY MUSEUM (745-1876) 
East India Sq., Salem M-Sa 10-5, Sun and 
holidays 1-5. Admission $1.50, under 16 
75¢. Permanent collection: Maritime History, 
Ethnology, and Natural History. Also: 
America and the China Trade; Ethiopia; 
Sculpture by Seamans; Steamship Posters. 
USS CONSTITUTION (247-9078). 
Boston Naval Ship Yard, Charlestown: FREE: 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406) 
56 Sulisbury St., Worcester. Tu-Sa 10-5; Su 
2-5. Admission $1, children 50¢, free Wed. 
Japanese Prints; Original Postcards. Through 
May 18: “The Seductive Surimono”; through 
June 1: Sculpture by Hugh Townley. Through 
June 22: Photographs by Kipton Kumler. 


SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART ANSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223) 
Gallery East, 700 Beacon St. 
Through May: “Vis a Vis: Art and Photog- 
raphy 1980,” 
Gallery West, 708 Beacon St. 
April 23-May 2: Fine Arts Department Ex- 
hibit. 

BOSTON COLLEGE 
Barry Pavilion, 885 Centre St., Newton Centre. 
Through May 14: “John Cage: Musical Imag- 
ery,” Manuscripts and Printed Scores, 1940- 
1979. 


BRANDEIS U., Waltham 
Rose Art Museum, 414 South St., Waltham 
Through May 16: “Mel Ramos: A Twenty- 
Year Survey.” 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Center, 29 Prescott St. 
Through April 23: “The Making of Knight Ill,” 
by Paul Rotterdam. 
Baker Library 
Through April 30: “Edgeline” Collage by Rita 
Fuohsberg. 








Through May: China’s Inner Asian Frontier. 
Museum of Zoology, 24 Oxford St. 
Through April 30: Frog Fotos from Ecuador 
by Kenneth |. Miyata. 
MASS COLLEGE OF ART 
, 364 Brookline Ave. 
Through April 17: Student Exhibit of Glass. 
M.L.T. 
, 160 Memorial Dr. 
Through May 11: Works by Richard Serra 
and Mel Bochner. 
Creative Gallery 
Through May 7: “The Automotive Image.” 
MONTSERRAT SCHOOL OF VISUAL ARTS 
Beverly 
Montserrat Gallery, Dunham Rd. (922-8222) 
Through April 25: Exhibition and Sale of Stu- 
dent Work. 
MUSEUM SCHOOL 
230 the Fenway 
April 22-25: Video, Film, and Performance In- 
Stallations by Students. 
UMASS BOSTON 
Harbor Gallery. (287-1900, ext. 2747) 
Through April 25: Photography, Video, and 
3-D by Students. 
Community Arts Gallery, 250 Stuart St. 
Through April 26: Faculty works in Three Di- 
mensions. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Jewett Arts Center (235-0320, ext. 314) 
Through April 27: Photography from the Col- 
lection; Through June 15: Paintings, Draw- 
ings, and Sculpture from the Collection; 
Through June: “Sitework,” Sculpture, Pre- 
paratory Drawings, and Documentary Photo- 
graphs. 
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Listings 


All listings on the next few pages are free. If 
you want your message to reach millions, have 
all the details in by the Monday two weeks in 
advance of your event. Send notices of local 
cosmic events to Listings Editor, Boston Phoe- 
nix,.100 Mass. Ave., Beantown 02115 All copy 
subject to our revision. 


NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 
DEADLINE IS MONDAY 

AT 5 P.M. — 

SEND EM IN, FOLX! 
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PHONE NUMBERS 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLIND POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911. 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1500 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 

MEDICAL EMERGENCIES 

BOSTON-BROOKLINE: Call 911. 

POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

CAMBRIDGE AMBULANCE: 868-3400 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 354-2020 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 484-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

PETER BENT BRIGHAM HOSPITAL: 732-5636 

POISON INFORMATION CENTER: 232-2120 

RAPE CRISIS CENTER, 24-hour hotline: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and 
North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support; medical and legal in- 
formation. 

ST. ELIZABETH'’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 


HOT LINES 


REPLACE, (862-8130) Lexington. Hotline crisis 
intervention center. 

PROJECT PLACE, (267-9150) 32 Rutland St., 
South End, Boston. 

SURVIVAL (471-7100). Open 24 hours, 7 days a 
week. vee entire Norfolk County. South 














Shore 
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selors to help _ with alcohol, drug, persdfal’ 
problemf. 

SAMARITANS, (274-0220) to befriend the des: 
pairing and suicidal,"24-hours, 7 days. 

CODE HOTLINE 486-3130, crisis counseling, info, 
oti Call M-F 9 am-11 pm, weekends 7 

pm-ll p 

PROJECT ‘FRIEND, Marshfield, 834-6563. 24 hrs. 
Information, referral, crisis intervention. 

PUOSTO. Bridgewater, 697-8111. 24hr informa- 
tion and referral. 

WOBURN WORKSHOP HOTLINE (933-3336) 4-10 
pm, Mon-Fri. Information, referrals, counsel- 
ing and crisis intervention. 

OPERATION VENUS (774-7492 or 1-800-272- 
2577) Venereal disease info and help. 

CHILD-AT-RISK, child abuse help 24 hrs, 1-800- 
792-5200. 

PARENTS ANONYMOUS (1-800-882-1250). 

CANCER INFORMATION SERVICE, 9-4:30 M-F, 1- 
800-952-7420. 

STATE ENERGY PHONE (1- -800-922- 8265). 

PARENTAL STRESS (1-800-632-8188). 

SERVICES AGAINST FAMILY VIOLENCE (324-2221) 
Malden. For battered women. 


ALCOHOL and DRUGS 


ALCOHOLISM CLINIC of Dimock Community 
Health Clinic provides free individual and 
group counseling, alcoholism education, 
family services, and referral to detox, 
halfway house, etc. 55 Dimock St. in Roxbury 
call weekdays 9 to 7, 442-8800, x201, 202 or 
203. 

BOSTON COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM, 250 Boylston 
St., Boston, 267-7334. Educational programs 
for community groups. Call Mon-Fri 8:30- 








THE SALVATION ARMY Harbor Light Center (536- 
7469) 407 Shawmut Ave., Boston. Provides 
free overnight lodging for homeless men and 
women; halfway house for alcoholics. Free 
clothing, food, job referral and counseling. 
Open 24 hrs. 

ALCOHOLISM SERVICE at Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital: outpatient treatment, individual and 
group therapy 732-6022. 

NORTH SUFFOLK ALCOHOLISM SERVICES, 427 
Broadway, Chelsea (884-8154), 22 Tewks- 
bury, Winthrop (846-9551). Weekdays 8:30- 
4:30, eves. by appt. 

OPERATION MATT information and referral ser- 
vice for teenagers affected by alcohol. Phone 
1-800-272-2586, 8:30 a.m. - 10 p.m. daily. 

APPLETON TREATMENT CENTER FOR ALCOHOLISM 
115 Mill’St. Belmont (855-2781). Offers in- 
patient and aftercare servicds. 





CAMBRIDGE-SOMERVILLE PROGRAM (354-2020, 
ext. 532) Camb. Hospital, 1493 Cambridge 
St. Emergency walkin service; groups and 
referral; for Alcoholics and their families. 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE TREATMENT PROGRAM 252 
Tremont St. (956-5906) provides an 
educational series about and for addicts and 
alcoholics. 

AL-ANON (834-5300) 460 Wasington St., Brain- 
tree. Help and support for families of 
alcoholics. 

PROJECT PLACE (267-9150), Drug info and iden- 
tification, help w/bad trips, overdose, etc. 
DRUG ADDICTION Rehabilitation Center (436- 
6000, ext. 138), Boston State Hosp., 591 
Morton St., Dorchester. A therapeutic com- 
munity offering inpatient, and resident 
programs, related services. Open to 

everyone. 

ALCHOHOLISM INFO REFERRAL (524-7884) referral 
phone service. 

FIRST, 167 Centre St., Roxbury (427-1588) 
offers help and counselling for drug related 
problems. 

NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL CENTER, offers treatment 
for drug dependent individuals. Services in- 
clude information and referral, psychological 
and physical examination, individual and 
group therapy and an After Care program. 
Call 956-5907 or drop by 252 Tremont St., 
Boston. 

MIDDLESEX EAST, 41 Sharon St., Waltham (894- 
5570) provides drug abuse outpatient ser- 
vices for the communities of Waltham, 
Weston, Watertown and Belmont. 

ENVIRONMENT 

BOSTON CLAMSHELL COALITION (661-6204) 595 
Mass. Ave., Camb. Anti-nuclear power group 
holds meetings each 1st and 3rd WED of the 
month. Each TUES at 7:30: Orientation ses- 
sion for May 24 Occupation/Blockade of Sea- 
brook plant. 

CAMPAIGN FOR SAFE ENERGY (423-1901) 120 
Boylston St., Boston. Purpose: to confront the 
presidential candidates with the issue of 
nuclear power. Volunteers needed for 
‘organizing throughout NE and for office work 
in Boston. 

APRIL 26 COALITION FOR A NON-NUCLEAR WORLD is 
organizing a massive march on Washington 
April 26-27. Meet TUES from 7 to 8:30 pm at 
the MOBE office, 13 Sellers St., Camb. For a 
seat on the Peacetrain, chartered especially 
for Bostonians headed for the March, call the 

* Freedom Center at the Arlington St. Church 
(536-7442). Tix $42, round trip, bus avail- 
able also at $30. For info on civil disobedi- 
ence training call 354-1204. 

SIERRA CLUB (227-5339) 3 Joy St., Local branch 
of the oldest environmental protection org., 
with literature, info, committees on a variety 
of eco-issues. Volunteers, participants 
welcome. Open 9:30-3 weekdays. 

FUND FOR ANIMALS (964-0721) 137 Walnut St. 
Newton is an-active international organiza- 

* tion working on all humane and conservation 
issues concerning animals. Lit and slide lex 
available. 

NURSES ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH WATCH (566- 
228661 547-2427) PO Box 454, Brookline, 
02146. Local branch of national organiza- 
tion concerned about radiation, toxic wastes, 
and industrial carcinogens. Speakers, meet- 
ings, etc. write for info. 

GREENPEACE (542-7052) 286 Congress St. Ac- 
tivist environmental group involved with en- 
ding the world's whaling industry and stop- 
ping harp seal slaughter. Film presentations 
available, volunteers always needed. Spring 
whale-watching trips from Provincetown Har- 


bor. 

ZERO POPULATION GROWTH (742-6840) 14 Bea- 
con St. Environmental group seeking to 
change attitudes and practices that lead to 
population growth. Stop by or call, weekdays 
10-5. 

URBAN SOLAR ENERGY ASSOC. (USEA) c/o Brandt, 
21 Burnside Ave., Somerville 02144 (628- 
5558). For anyone interested in solar energy, 
renewable resources, and conservation in the 
city. Monthly newsletter, informational 
meetings, workshops and barn-raisings. 

NEW ENGLAND COASTAL POWER SHOW, 40’. Kin- 
naird St., Camb., 02139. Traveling energy 
show presents workshops on problems and 
solutions, has various working solar models, 
posters, literature. Volunteers needed. 

HABITAT (489-3850) tO Juniper Rd., Belmont, is 
an institute seeking to increase environmen- 
tal awareness and action. 

ECOLOGICA (367-1880) 7 Commercial Wharf 
West, Boston. Non-profit, tax exempt “United 
Fund” for grassroots safe-energy and en- 
vironmental groups with a thrust’ towards 
fighting nuclear power. 

EPIC (523-0376) 3 Joy St., Boston. Energy Pol- 
icy Information Center, promoting an energy 
future based on conservation and the ef- 
ficient use of renewable energy sources. EPIC 
opposes synthetic fuel development, mining 
and burning of coal, and nuclear power. 
Speaker's bureau, lobbying, info resource. 

NEW ALCHEMY INSTITUTE is researching basic 
human support systems — food, energy, 
shelter. For info, write to 237 Hatchville Rd., 
E. Falmouth, MA 02536. 

GARDEN INFORMATION HOT LINE answers garden- 

ing questions M-F 9-4:30. 


GAY LIBERATION 


LESBIAN AND GAY HOTLINE: 426-9371 M-F 6 pm- 
midnight 
HOMOPHILE COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICE, 80 
Boylston St., Boston (542-5188). Counseling 
and referral, a mental health clinic for gay 
men and women. 
GAY SPEAKERS’ BUREAU (354-0133) P.0. Box 
Continued on page 36 








BOSTON POETRY ~| 
READING SERIES). 


April 23 
Barbara Jordan 
& Harlan Welsh 
& special guest 


1.C.A. 
955 Boylston St. 
Boston, Ma. 
8:00 PM $2.00 


Readings also April 30, May 7 
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aS 123 MOUNT AUBURN 
HARVARD SQUARE 
Sun., April 20 
LUNSFORD and 
McCLURKEN 
Mon., April 21 
ANDY WALWORTH 
Tues., April 22 
CAROL GOODMAN 
Wed. & Thurs., April 23 & 24 
PAUL RISHELL 
Fri. & Sat., April 25 & 26 
MOLLY MALONE 
LIZ MITCHELL 
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Sundays 
11th HOUR BLUES BAND 


Mon. & Tues., April 21 & 22 
BACK ALLEY BAND 
Wed. & Thurs., April 23 & 24 
RON LEVY’S BLUESMAN 
BAND 
Fri. & Sat., April 25 & 26 
BOBBY WATSON BAND 
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1239 Commonwealth Ave. 
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SUNDANCE 





Jim CHCOMPE 


ALNCANRE 
Wollaston Beach fa. 


Tuesday 


DIRTY DOG BAND 











Wednesday thru Saturday 


T. McGINNIS | 
Siritiey thru Saturday 








April 27 - May 3 
THE SPORES 








Tues.-Sat., 
April 22-26 
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utes from Bosto 
exit 7E off Route 3 
) Chart House Restaurant 


very ‘oa. Mon. & Fase, 
2 FREE feature length 
movies on our giant screen 











The 
OXFORD ALE HOUSE 


36 Church Street HARVARD SQUARE 
Directly behind the Harvard Coop 876-5353 
Dunster’s Pub® Two TVse Five Dart Alleys® Happy Hour 5-8 
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Sun. & Mon., April 21 & 22 SECRET SERVICE 
Tues.-Sat., April 23-26 THE BEAGLES 
Sun., April 27 FAIR, YATES & BETSCHART - 
Mon., April 28 MAGIC 
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Call for info 





Wed., April 23 
FOX & COMPANY 





Thurs., Fri. & Sat., 
April 24, 25 & 26 
ALLEN ESTES BAND 





Wed., April 30 
THE SHOPPERS 





es May 1 


Fri. Oe May 2&3 
BILL CHINOCK 








Wed., May 7 
THE KINGSTON TRIO 
Shows 9 & 11 pm 
Adv. tickets avail. 





LIVE BANDS ARE BACK 


—_— 
Kinp’s 
Row 


Brookline Ave. 
at Fenway Park 
VA ERY 


At Sammy Whites 
1600 Soldiers Field Rd. 


Appearing Wed.-Sun. 
April 23-27 


BROADWAY 


Wed.-Sun. 


SHITTONS 





casual attire ok 

















Sandy berman's 


wer dazz/ Blues Revival 























New England's finest listening room 
for jazz and blues. Est. 1932. 





Thursday. 8:30 pm. $2 


Every 


= tp ae Me) feleual, 
Swingin’ Jam Session 


Every Fri & Sat., 8:30 pm. $3 
SANDY’S SWING STARS 
Jazz for dancing and listening. 
featuring 
Buzzy Drootin/drums 
Gray Sargent/guitar 
Jeff Stout/trumpet 


and others 





Every Sunday, 7-11 pm. $2 
IU ilom Va Wo lehmei mt): Re) 3 


PARIS 
ACOUSTIC STRING JAZZ 
featuring 
Art Bartol/violin 
Jimmy Mazzey/strings 
Bob Hendricks/guitar 


F-Tale me) tal-16-) 


Kitchen and bar open at 7:00 pm. 
Students and Ladies ‘2 price 
admission. 


Only minutes from Boston! 
Take Route 128 N. to Exit 22E 
ey @F- 1 ole) Me) (g-1-] OM 1-00-16) ey ee eo Eo) 











=] 
REAT|®) 
COTT 


1222 Commonweaitn Ave. 
-Corner Harvarc & Comm. Ave. 
566-9014 








Every Sunday 
THE RON LEVY 
BLUESMAN BAND 
Every Monday 
ZAITCHIK BROS.BAND _| 
Every Tuesday 
MICHAEL & MATT ZAITCHIK 
acoustically 
Wed. & Thurs., April 23 & 24 
Rock and Roll Music 
with guest D.J.s 
Wed. 
ANDREW 
Thurs. 
JAMES PETRILLO 
Fri., April 25 
MARK DANA BAND 


every Saturday 

















HEIDI & 
THE SECRET ADMIRERS: 


Coming 





May 2 
RON LEVY rere’ BAND 
Fri., y9 
wat n Sed ROCKABILLY BAND 


: 16 
HEIDI & THE ‘SECRET ADMIRERS 


Fri., May 23 
NATURAL BOOGIE BAND 





Listen to WBCN & WCOZ for the Zaitchik 
Bros. recording of “Car Trouble 


























sfoh-age). 
528 COMM. AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 02215 
(617) 247-7713 


Music starts et 8:30! 


Mon., April 21 
THE DAWGS 
BOY’S LIFE 
Tues., April 22 


IRS Recording Artist 
from the West Coast 


HUMANS 
WUNDERKIND 
CRUELLERS 


Wed., April 23 
ROBERT ELLIS 
ORRALL 
AMERICAN TEEN 
HOT TIPS 
Thurs., & Fri., April 24 & 25 
LAZERS 
MARSHALLS 
P.S. WILD 
Sat. & Sun., April 26 & 27 
THE RINGS in. 
THE MIRRORS 


from Providence 


THE DEBUTANTS 






























































WAITING FO 
A GIG? 
Call 


Phoen 


1X 
classified 
at 267-1234. 





























rewey rey 19g 
MATT TALBOr’ 
corner of Berkeley 
& Chandler Streets 
Boston 338-9089 


Stil Crazy Atter All These Years 








Mon., April 21 
I JUNQUE MUSIC 
Wed., April 23 
DONNA DE 
CHRISTOPHER 
Thurs., April 24 
VIC WEATHERSPOON 
Fri. & Sat., April 25 & 26 
LUCKY SOUTHERN 
Fri. 6-9 
THE MORGAN 
TABERNACLE CHOIR 
Sat., April 26 
Rugby Party 4 pm 


MUSIC & MADDNESS NIGHTLY 
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4110 ‘Commonwealth Ave 
Aliston, MA 
on the BC 
Green Line 







334 Mass. Ave. 
OF-Taslelaelel-1 
492-9744 
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The Newest JAZZ Club in Town 
2'> Blocks from M.1.T. 
Tues,, Wed. & Thurs., 
April 22, 23 & 24 
BUDDY AQUILINA 





| 1369 & Mon., April 20 & 


JACKIE BEARD - RON 
McWHORTER ENSEMBLE 


CLUB Tues., April 22 
BOB KAU! 

















- KEN & 
CERVANKA QUARTET THE BOSTON JAZZ 
Wedl ri) 23 CONSPIRACY 
y Fri. & Sat., April 25 & 26 

REN LN GUNTET EN ROUTE SEXTET 

Thurs., April 24 Sun., April 27 
ae RALPH HOPETON JOHNSON 
Cambridge St. | Fri., & Sat., April 25 & 26 wn nh 
= RANDY ROOS YVONNE LISELL, VOCALS 
491-9625 a Fat Fa RIGHT OVER MASS. AVE BRIDGE 
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THE CINEMA ROOM 





Pn 1 Mune at 
cIoHT sem Apr aston 


tS Smics e 
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30 Boyiston St 
Harvard 8q. 








THE CINEMA ROOM THE CINEMA ROOM 
111 Sack Bivd. Leominster, MA 534-0573 
Every Tues., $1.00 Night 


a 
Every Wed., 8-10 25¢ drinks z 


2 drinks for the price of 1 from 10 on 


Tues., April 22 
1 Night Only 





: Sun., April 20 JAMES 
ier a 1 Night Only MONTGOMERY Wed. ond on 23-27 
REBEL BAND 


ist 104 people 
free adm. 





Thurs. & Sun. nights: 2 for 1 — tWo drinks for the price of one 8-11 pm 








“SWIFT'S 
Enterta ement Nightly 


441-9787 
Giant Happy Hou’ Fridays 4 to 7 





Sun., April 20 


ALLEN ‘ 
ESTES 
BAND 


Mon., April 21 
THIRD RAIL 


with special guest 
AMERICAN TEEN 
Tues., April 22 
R QUARTET 
i 
avail. 
Wed., April 23 
THE RINGS T.M. 
THE THRILLS 
Thurs., April 24 
REGGAE FESTIVAL 


with 
THE i TONES 
MAGIC & THE 


REGGAE STARS 
Shows 7:30 & 10:30 
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Mr. C’s 
Rock Palace 


111 Thorndike St., 





Lowell, Ma. 


459-3097 


rm, din 2 


18 y.o. welcome. Positive proof 
fe) Yolk (oem ol detal-1-1-mr-l ore) ale)| 


Lounge and Game Room Open 


Nightly Sun., April 20 


Southern Rock Night 
THE NEST 
99¢ Jack Daniels & 


Sat.. April 19 Southern Comfort 


with-special guest 


BREAKDOWN 


April 20 
Local Talent Showcase 





Thurs., April 24 
MCA Recording Artist 
Only New England Appearance 


rveeyrvwes vrs 


o.. 


special guest 
ZACHARIAH 





Sun., 


LEAS OBES S BH DES’ 
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Adv. tickets avail. : 
Adv tix $3.50 
Fri. & Sat., April 25 & 26 RECKLESS t $ 
(Arlo Guthrie's touring group) 4 > 
teens, MAXXI ROCCO ‘ 
Sun., April 27 Mon., April 21 
ROOMFUL OF BLUES Under 20 Night 4 4 
4 
Pite = Tues. & Wed., H ¢ 
| y ¢ x p y April 22 & 23 +4 Sat., April 26 ° 
s* * - ; 4 
pas LE kr .. Lounge Open [} BARKERGANG {3 
¥ " > 2 H with special guest ry 
4 yeaa ~* Thurs., April 24 1 “BREAKDOWN ° 
BEAVER BROWN > 
Mon. & Tues., April 28 & 29 Sun., April 27 o 
balers ih gt ea Fri., April 25 Southern Rock Night : 
THE SCRATCH 4 H 
BAND 4 $ 
with special guest a @ 
JON BUTCHER AXIS 3 fine anh thanten r 
. Southern Comfort ry 
Sat., April 26 3 @ 
4 Thurs., May 1 }< 
Beer Blast Night 4 
ass r Blast Nig @ 
Te | 3 HUN +3 
STOMPERS wes. Apriiso with special guest Q 6 
Thurs., May 1 24 CARAT + H 
HUMAN SEXUAL RESPONSE 4 +4 
Adv. tickets avail. 4 25¢ Draft Beers b4 
4 50¢ Vodka Drinks ~ 
Fri, & Sat., May 2&3 e 
LUNA 4 Fri., May 2 4 
a. t 3 BLACK OAK ° 
un., May D +4 
FRANK SHOOSHAN e Presta alae e 
BIG BAND Awesome sound & lighting system > e 
and largest dance area in New 4 
RALPH TOWNER a H 
Ade Nokele avail. 296 mentee a Nantasket Adv tix $4.00 @ 
oe eee Me oo 1.D. — for waged Sat., May 3 b4 
TON 1 everages. Dress casually, but ’ > 4 
Shows 7:30 & 10:30 proper. Boston's best @ 
Adv. tickets now on sale Igformation — 925-2585 Yoo a 
Sun., May 11 Tickets for ali events are available at e 
THE BRECKER BROTHERS the following locations: MUSIC @ 
FLORESTA WORLD. Weymouth, MUSIC SMITH, r 
. Hanover, OPEN DOOR, Brockton, 4 





Tues., May 13 
MICHAEL GREGORY 
JACKSON 


Tickets far all “concert events also 
available at Boston Music at Berklee | 








Ticketron Out-of-Town, Elsies’s & 


Concert Charge 426-8181 








CRAZY SHIRTS, Scituate 
JON BUTCHER AXiS 


labie at Mr. Cs—Lowell,. Heads 
e—Lawrence, Midland Rec- 
» Mall Olympic Rec- 


Produced & presented 


by Frank Petrella 


8 Manchester. NH 

















Continued from page 35 
2232, Boston 02107 

DAUGHTERS OF BILITIS (661-3633) 1151 Mass 
Ave., Camb. Organization for gay and bisex- 
ual women. Discussions each Tues. at 8 and 
each Thurs. at 7:30 p.m. except 2nd of each 
month. 

BAGALS (Boston Area Gay and Lesbian School- 
workers) PO Box 178, Astor Station, Boston 
02123. Write for info. 

MASS GAYS POLITICAL CAUCUS (242-3544) 295 
Franklin St., Boston. Statewide gay political 


lobby. 

CLEARSPACE, 104 Charles St., Box 119, Boston 
02114. Meet second Tues of each month at 
Arlington St. Church, 355 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

LAGMA (Lesbian and Gay Media Advocates) 
works on media coverage of gay issues, 426- 
9371 M-F 6 pm to midnight. 

GAY PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S ASSOC. Box.308, 
Boston U. Station, Boston 02215. 

GLAD (Gay and Lesbian Advocates and De- 
fenders) 2 Park Sq., Boston (426-1350) Gay 
civil liberties cases. No fee. 

FRENZ & LUVVERS offers newsletter, social 
events, pot-luck dinner and discussion 2nd 
FRI each month, write to PO Box 814, Boston 
02123. 

GAY NURSES ALLIANCE/EAST (GNA/EAST) PO Box 
673, Randolph, MA 02368. National organi- 
zation for gay health care workers. 

PARENTS AND FRIENDS OF GAYS (days, 542-5188, 
eves. 426-9371) Support group for family and 
friends of gays. MON, April 21 at 7:30 pm: 
Open meeting at the Episcopal Theological 
School, Library, 99 Mt. Auburn St., Camb. 

LESBIAN AND GAY PARENTS PROJECT (492-2655) 
Resource center, counseling and referral. 
Lunch third SUN each month. Call for info. 


HEALTH 


BLUE SHIELD CUSTOMERS ALLIANCE (739-5063) 
99 Revere St., Hull. Call for help with 
problems with Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 

AMERICAN ASSOC. OF DENTAL VICTIMS (AADV) 
Box 215, Sharon, MA 02067. Local chapter of 
national org. for people with complaints 
against their dentist (when writing, send self- 
addressed stamped envelope). 

SOUTHERN JAMAICA PLAIN HEALTH CENTER, 687 
Centre St., 522-5900. Referral, medical care 
for infants and children, gynecological ex- 
ams, family planning consultation and treat- 
ment for women. Adult physical and mental 
héalth services, blood pressure screenings. 

JOESEPH M. SMITH COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER 
(783-0500) 51 Stadium Way, Allston. Com- 
prehensive medical and dental center for all. 
Sliding scale fee, Call for appt. 

FENWAY COMMUNITY (267-7573) 16 Haviland 
St., Boston. GP, GYN, mental health, pedia- 
trics, gay health. M, W 6:30-8: gay health 
sessions, T 6:30-8: Women. 

MASS. MENTAL HEALTH CENTER (734-1300) 74 
Fenwood Rd., Boston. For-all people who live 








or work in Brookline, Brighton, Allston, and | 


Jamaica Plain. Volunteers are needed. 

OPERATION VENUS is a referral and info service 
for venereal disease. Free and confidential. 
Phone 1-800-272-2577. 

OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH CLINIC examines work- 
related illnesses at Norfolk County Hospital. 
For info and appt. call 843-0690, ask for out- 
patient dept. 

BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS operates a Free 
Medical Van staffed by doctors, nurses and a 
street worker. The Van makes evening stops 
at spots in Boston, Camb. For info call 227- 
7114, 523-6649. 

BOSTON EVENING MEDICAL CLINIC, 314 Comm. 
Ave., Boston (267-7171). Admits MON- 
THURS 5:30-8:30, SAT 10-12:30.°Appt: ad- 
visable, walk-ins accepted when possible. 
General medical, and many specialty-ofinics. 
Medicare, Medicaid accepted whén applic- 
able. 

HEALTH CARE POLICY COUNCIL, 11 Inman St., 
Cambridge (868-2900). Consumer advisory 
board to the Cambridge Neighborhood Health 
Clinic Program offers consumers an oppor- 
tunity to have a say in the policies affecting 
their health care. Also info on services and 
fees of neighborhood Clinics. 

WATERTOWN HEALTH CENTER, 85 Main St. (923- 
0001). Adolescent, adult and pediatric ses- 
sions days M-F. Continuity of care by staff 
physicians and nurses. 

KIDNEY TRANSPLANT/DIALYSIS ASSOC. (235- 
3971). 721 Huntington Ave., Boston. Non- 
profit, all-volunteer organization for patients 
and families. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION OF MASSACHUSETTS, 47 
Winter St. Boston (482-3170). Helps with 
defense of all Bill of Rights freedoms. 

NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, (524-5415) 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. Consultation and referral. 

ROXBURY DEFENDERS COMMITTEE provides free 
high-quality, comprehensive legal services to 
indigent persons with criminal cases in Rox- 
bury, Dorchester and Suffolk Superior Courts. 
Open M-F, 9-5, 126 Warren St., Roxbury. Call 
445-5640, 24 hours a day. 

ASSOCIATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD LAW CLINICS 
(482-6761) 120 Boylston St., Boston. Free le- 
gal services (on civil cases only) to indigent 
Clients in Metro Boston. 

SMALL CLAIMS COURT Advisory Service — con- 
sumer, landlord, and other ripoffs up to $750 
can be taken to SCC without a lawyer. Call 
427-8782. 

MASS. PIRG. (423-1796) Small claims courts ad- 
visory service 

INDIGENT JUVENILES (367-2880) aged 7-17 who 
are charged with crimes may receive free 
legal aid from Juvenile Court Advocacy 
Program 

NORML (227-0082) working for the decriminal- 
ization of everyone's favorite herb, mariju- 
ana. Volunteers needed. 

FAMILY LEGAL ASSISTANCE is provided at the 
Kennedy Center, 27 Winthrop St., Charles- 
town (241-8866). Mon-Fri., 11-5. 

LANDLORD. TENANT PROBLEMS? Mass. Bar Assoc. 
Court Lawyer Referral Program provides legal 
assistance for middle and lower-middle in- 
come persons with Boston housing problems. 
Minimal fees. One Center Plaza, Gov't Center. 
523-4529. Open M-F 


ALLIANCE OF CAMBRIGE TENANTS, (825-6700) M 
F- 8-8 Sat. 9-3. Information and help on Con- 
dominiumization. 

BACK BAY/BEACON HILL TENANTS’ UNION (266- 
9284) PO Box 86, Astor Station, Boston 
02123 


MEN 


BOSTON MEN’ $ CENTER (776- 9660 or 776-7458) 
Campus Free College, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Consciousness-raising groups and support. 

EMERGE (267-7690) 25 Huntington Ave., No. 
206. Groups (and individual work) for men 
who batter. 

M.A.N. FOR E:A.A. (776-9660) For men inter- 
ested in starting a Boston chapter in this 
already existing national organization. 

WATERTOWN MEN'S CENTER (926-3600) 465 
Arsenal St. Consciousness-raising groups, 
individual, work-related, Viet vets, and 
workshops. FREE. 

NEW ENGLAND MALE REPRODUCTIVE CENTER (247- 
6632) at the Doctors Office Building of 
University Hospital (BU), 720 Harrison Ave., 
Boston. Devoted solely to the treatment of 
male infertility and impotence. 

NORTH SHORE MEN'S CENTER (999-5918). PO 
Box 344, Beverly, MA 01915. Workshops, 
discussions and more. 

"S RIGHTS, INC. (547-5054) Box 8J 402 
Rindge Ave., Camb. Concerned with sexism 
and men’s problems. 


POLITICS 


MOBILIZATION FOR SURVIVAL (354-0008) 13 
Sellers St., Camb. Local & national coalition 
advocating zero nuclear weapons; ban nu- 
Clear power; stop the arms race, and meet 
human needs. General meetings ist THURS of 
each month at 7:30 pm. Potluck Supper 6:30 
pm. Volunteers needed. 

AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION (742-1720) 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. Working for wom- 
en's rights, economic justice and the Draft 
Kennedy movement. 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE at (661- 
6130) 2161 Mass. Ave., Camb. Social change 
organization. 

CARTER FOR PRESIDENT (973-4550) 53 State St., 
rm. 910. Volunteers needed. 

KENNEDY FOR PRESIDENT (973-4200) 53 State 
St., rm. 845. Volunteers needed. 

CLARK FOR PRESIDENT (536-5217) 739 Boylston 
St., Boston, rm. 214. Volunteers needed to 
help get this Libertarian Party candidate on 
the Mass. ballot. 

PULLEY FOR PRESIDENT (262-4621) 510 Comm. 
Ave., Boston, 4th floor Volunteers needed to 
help get this Socialist Workers Party candi- 
date on the Mass. ballot. 

NEW ENGLAND WAR TAX RESISTANCE, Box 174 
MIT Branch PO Cambridge 02139. Phone 
731-6139. An alternative fund for refused 
federal taxes. Ongoing projects related to tax- 
es and militarism, support and counseling for 
tax refusers. 

SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE, (547-0370) 897 Main 
St., Camb. Actions building a critique of pre- 
sent uses of science (in war, psychosurgéry, 
alternative energy, computers, etc.), science 
teaching study group and a women’s study 








group. 
‘CPPAX (426-3040) 35 Kingston St. Citizens for 


Participation in Political Action is working on 
disarmament, military budget cuts, social 
justice; affirmative action; welfare rights; tax 
reform; voting rights and support for pro- 
gressive candidates. 

MASS. FAIR SHARE (266-7505) 304 Boylston St., 
2nd floor, Boston. State- wide citizens action 


OT ortjantvation IBN 


COMMON CAUSE. & national Citizens lobbying 
pcomatinn Statehouse lobbying, research, 
73 Tremont St:, Rm. 345”'Phone 523-8200. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA AID AND DEFENSE FUND, PO Box 
17, Cambridge 02139 (491-8343). Raises 
funds for political prisoners in S. Africa and 
dispenses information on the situation there. 

DRAFT & REGISTRATION AWARENESS FOR TEEN- 
AGERS (DRAFT) (876-4846 or 876-6706 after 4, 
ask for Steffi). For kids 11-14 to provide in- 
formation about war and the draft. Discus- 
sion groups at 3:15 pm.at the Fayerweather 
St. School, 74R Fayerweather St., Camb. 
April 15: “Army & Navy Recruiting.” 

BOSTON ALLIANCE AGAINST REGISTRATION AND 
THE DRAFT (491-4694) 11 Garden St., Camb. 

e Weekly meetings: TH at 7:30 pm. 

COMMITTEE FOR GRAND JURY REFORM, 120 
Boylston St., Rm. 414, Boston MA 02116 
(482-7399). Working to end abuse of grand 
juries by law enforcement agencies. 

BOSTON INFANT FORMULA ACTION COALITION 
(INFACT), 11 Garden St. Camb. (491-5314). 
Organizers of Nestles boycott meets every 1st 
and 3rd TUES of each month at 7:30 pm. 

SOCIALIST PARTY OF MASS. (661-1143) PO Box 
774, Camb. 02139. Building a movement for ° 
democratic socialism in electoral, labor, and 
community sectors. 

UNITED FARM WORKERS (542-4548), 120 Boyl- 
ston St., rm. 311. Call for info on UFW 
strikes. 

WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY (535-2510) 295 Hun- 
tington Ave. Boston. Discussion group meets 
every SUN at 10 am. 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD (IWW) eves: 
787-4237, PO Box 454, Camb. 02139. 
Revolutionary, industrial union does or- 
ganizing, strike support; publishes newslet- 
ter. Meet first FRI of each month (call for 
location). 

DEMOCRATIC SOCIALIST ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 
(DSOC) (426-9026) 120 Tremont St., Boston, 
rm. 305. 





BOSTON “AREA RAPE CRISIS CENTER (492-RAPE} 
Call for support and/or info. 

BOSTON WOMEN’S RUGBY CLUB for aggressive, 
athletic, enthusiastic, dedicated women. Call 
469-2267 or 924-0683. 

RESPOND (623-5900) For battered women and 
children. 

DES ACTION PROJECT (828-7461) PO Box 128, 
Stokghton, MA 02070. 

JAZZ JAM SESSIONS for women and their friends 
happens each WED at 8 pm at Studio Red 
Top, 76 Batterymarch St., Sth floor, Boston 
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(426-3427). Donation $2. 

MASS. WOMEN'S POLITICAL CAUCUS (547-6532) 
Box 242, Camb. 02139. Annual Meeting on 
April 26, 10 am-1 at Boylston Hall in Harvard 
Yard, Camb. Program entitled: “What Should 
the Women’s Movement Do When the Liberals 
Are in Trouble?” Free 

EVERYWOMAN'S SPORT CENTER (926-3008) 120 
Elim St., Watertown. Provides sports instruc- 
tion, activities and physical conditioning 

programs. 

WOMEN’S INDOOR SOCCER LEAGUE (864-8181). 
For women of all ages and abilities. 

BOSTON WOMEN’S ART ALLIANCE (267-0941) 539 
Tremont St., Boston. Public understanding 
and education of women’s art and artists. Br- 
ing Judy Chicago's “The Dinner Party” meet- 
ings held each TUES at 7:30 pm at Leland 
Center, BCA, 543. Tremont St., Boston. 

TILLAGE, a loft-series showcasing women’s 
works. Call 262-2010, ext. 271 for info. 

FEMINIST FICTION WRITERS (666-0518 or 723- 
3661) group seeks new members. 

WOMEN'S COMMUNITY SCHOOL (628-2525) 474 
Boston Ave., Medford. Scholarships and 
childcare available. 

THE WOMEN’S SCHOOL (492-4845) 595 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Taught by women, for women. 
Free childcare. 

WOMEN'S EXERCISE CLASSES, the cheapest in 
town - 50 cents, happen each TUES and 
THURS from 6:30 to 9:30 pm at the Camb. 
War Memorial Building, 1640 Cambridge St., 
High School Complex, (498-9028). 

MASS. FEMINIST FEDERAL CREDIT UNION (661- 
0450) 1862 Hampshire St., Camb. 

THE CAMBRIDGE WOMEN’S CENTER (354-8807) 46 
Pleasant St., (near Central Sq.) Referral and 
resource center. Weekly open introductory 
discussions each WED at 8 pm. Introductory 
Steering committee needs new members to 
help with facilitating and planning discus- 
sions. 

SOUTH SHORE WOMEN'S CENTER (746-2664) 14 
Min St., Plymouth. Legal and welfare advo- 
cacy; counseling: info/referral. 

BOSTON N.0.W. (661-6015) 99 Bishop Richard 
Allen Drive, Camb. National organization for 
women. Birth control & abortion referrals, 
speakers bureau, legal referrals, conscious- 
ness-raising groups. 

WOMEN'S ENTERPRISES OF BOSTON 739 Boylston 
St., Boston. All types of workshops, counsel- 
ing, etc. relating to women's problems in the 
work force. 

SOMERVILLE WOMEN'S CENTER, 7 Davis Square 
(613-9340). Mon-Fri, 10-3. Women of all 
ages and backgrounds meet to exchange 
skills and ideas. A wide variety of activities 
and projects. 

PROJECT W.A.G.E., 55 Sea St., Quincy (979- 
0734). Vocational counseling for women M-F, 
8:30-4:30. No fee. 

WOMEN’S COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER (547- 
2302) 639 Mass. Ave., Camb. GYN, pregnan- 
cy screening & abortion care. Self-help 
groups. 


9 to 5 (536-6003) 140 Clarendon St. Organiza- 


tion for women office workers. WED April 23:~ 
“National Secretaries Week,” a lunchtime ral- 
ly in front of First National Bank, 100 Federal 


St. 

HELP FOR ABUSED WOMEN AND CHILDREN (745- 
2162) 24 hr. hotline (744-6841) offers 
counseling, speakers and support groups. 
HAWC is also looking for volunteers. 

WIDER OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN (261-2060) 
413 Comm. Ave., M-Sa 10-2, W till 8. Career 
Counseling and employment information 
center. geri library and ongoing 
workshop 

ALLIANCE AGAINST SEXUAL COERCION (AASC) (482- 
0329) PO Box 1, Cambridge 02139. Offers 
counseling, infor., referral and, advocacy. for 
women who, have, been, sexually harassed-at 
work. 

BIRTH DAY, PQ. Box 388, Cambridge 02138 (288- 
404). Homebirth-information and referral; 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD, 99 Bishop Allen Drive, 
Cambridge (492-0518). A non-profit, social 
service and health education agency offer- 
ing counseling, info and referral, courses, re- 
sources and much more, concerned with all 
fertility-related behavior. Counseling phone: 

492-0777. 

NORTH SHORE FAMILY PLANNING, 74 Elm St., 
Danvers (774-5525). Open.8 to 5:30 for infor- 
mation, speakers, films and referrals. Ap- 
pointments and pregnancy tests. 

CODE HOUSE. 396 Concord Ave., Belmont 484- 
9224. Counseling and referrals for personal, 
medical and legal problems. 

HOMEBIRTH, INC., BU Sta. PO Box 355, Boston 
02215 (956-5166). A non-profit group which 
offers general support services and childbirth 
Classes. 

CAMBRIDGE FAMILY PLANNING offers birth con- 
trol clinics at neighborhood health clinics. 
Day and evening sessions. Confidential care. 
Call 868-2900. 

COPE is Coping with the Overall Pregnancy Ex- 
perience, before and after. A professional 
non-profit service agency offering dis- 
cussion groups for pregnant and post-partum 
women and couples; many related groups 
and services, plus information, resource and 
referral service (357-5588). 

CRITTENTON CLINIC, 1 Perthshire Rd., Brighton. 
Non-profit: clinic for out-patient, first tri- 
mester abortions. Free pregnancy tests; for 
appointment call 782-7600. Also BC and GYN 
services, vasectomy, tubal ligation and coun- 
seling. 








HILDREN 


PUPPET SHOWPLACE. 30 Station Street in 
Brookline Village, presents puppet shows at 1 
and 3. Tix $2. April 20: “Going, Going, Gone 
Whaling.” April 23-27: “The Prince of 


Frogs. 
CHILDREN’S ART CENTER 36 Rutiand St.; Beston 
te -9666) conducts painting, sculpture and 
other workshops. M-F 3-5. Yearly registra- 
tion fee $2. 
CHILDREN'S “MUSEUM, Museum Wharf, 300 





Congress St., Boston (426-8855). See Art 
Listings for exhibits. Fri. nite: admission is 
FREE from 6-9 pm; Performances each FRI at 
7:30, tix 75¢. April 25: “Inside the Haunted 
House” by the Gerwick Puppets. 

DIAL-A-STORY (552-7157) 6 pm to 8 am and 
whenever the Newton Junior Library is clos- 
ed 


HELP FOR CHILDREN offers guidance to kids and 
their families on day care, counseling, drugs, 
runaways, foster and medical care, educa- 
tion, Chapter 766 and much more. Hours M-F, 
9-5. Boston: 727-8898; Cambridge: 492- 
1572. 

FRANKLIN PARK (442-0991) and STONE (438- 
3662) ZOOS are open year ‘round. 

YES (Youth Enrichment Services) (267-5877) 
180 Mass. Ave., Boston, provides city kids 
with recreational, educational, and voca- 
tional programs. 

BOSTON CHILDREN'S THEATER (277-3277) 124 
Holland Rd., Brookline, offers performances 
and classes. April 23-26 and May 3 at 2 pm: 
“The Wind in the Willows” at New England 
Life Hall in Copley Square. 

THE SKY'S THE LIMIT is a theater piece per- 
formed by the Nomad Troupe WED, April 23 
at 3:30 at the Nonantum Branch Library, 144 
Bridge St., Newton (552-7163). Free. 

FOLK TALES by storyteller Virginia Tahjian are 
told THUR, April 24 at 3:30 at the Nonantum 
Branch Library, 144 Bridge St., Newton (552- 

7163). Free. 

CROSSWALK: A THEATER FOR CHILDREN combines 
story-telling, puppetry, music, and dance in 
“The Baby and the Bear” and “The House 
That Oliver Built’ WED-FRI, April 23-25 at 
11:30 am and SAT, April 26 at 11:30 am and 
1:30 pm at the Museum of Transportation, 
300 Congress St., Boston (426-6633, ext. 

307). FREE, with admission to the Museum 


) 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN is presented by the 
Gerwick Puppet Theatre WED, April 23 at 
10:30 am at Newton Centre Hut, Tyler 
Terrace off Centre St., Newton Centre. Ad- 

mission $1. 

CARTOON FESTIVAL and a play in celebration of 
Israeli Independence Day is offered SUN, 
April 20 from 2:30-4:30 at the BBN Jewish 
Community Center, 50 Sutherland Rd., Brook- 

line (734-0800). Admission is 75¢ 

WEXT MOVE REVUE FOR KIDS is based on audi- 
ence participation and shows SAT, April 26 
at 3 pm at The Strand, 543 Columbia Rd, Dor- 
chester (282-8000). Admission is $2 for 

adults and $1.50 for children. 

JOHN F# KENNEDY LIBRARY Children’s Program, 
which features a movie, exhibits, and games, 
runs each SAT-SUN at 11:30 am at the JFK 

Library, Columbia Point, Dorchester (929- 

4523). 

CONCORD BAND CHILDREN'S CONCERT takes 
place SUN, April 20 at 3 pm at 51 Walden St., 

Concord (369-3039). Admission is $2. 

MASS AUDUBON SOCIETY offers a day of nature 
activities for children on TUES April 22 from 
9:30 am-2:30 pm. Contact the Endicott Re- 
gional Center, 346 Grapevine Rd., Wenham 

(887-2241). 








LUBS 


AHMED’S DISCOTHEQUE (547-9382), 96 Winthrop 
St:cHarvard Sq. Intimate subterranean disco. 
Belly dancing Wed. 

ALAN'S TRUCK STOP (388-0881) Rtes. 495 & 
150, Amesbury. Country music. TUES: live 
radio show. 

THE ARK (247-9548) 835 Beacon St., 
Live music, disco FRI-SAT. 

ART ARK COFFEE HOUSE (625-9090) 46 Holland 
St. Somerville. Live entertainment each FRI, 
homemade snacks. 

AURORA COFFEE HOUSE (281-0756) 169 E. Main 
St., Gloucester. Listening room, light com- 
estibles, entertainment each FRI-SAT. April 
25-26: Rich Harris. 

AVEROF, 1924 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. (354- 
4500). Entertainment nitely. 

BACK ROOM at the Idler, 123 Mt. Auburn St. Har- 
vard Square (492-9639). No cover, folk, jazz, 
and blues. Coffee house. M: Andy Walworth, 
T: Carol Goodman, W-Th: Paul Rishell, F-Sat: 
Molley Malone. 

BOSTON-BOSTON, (262-2424) 15 Landsdowne 
St. Sophisticated sound and lighting show; 
snow and fog machines; Boston's largest dis- 
co dance floor. 

BUDDIES (262-2480) 733 Boylston St., Boston. 
Disco and lounge. Gay info center 9 pm-1 am. 

BUNRATTY'S 186 Harvard St., Allston (254- 
9804). Large dance floor and separate game 
room. $1 cover. 

CANTONE’S, 69 Broad ST., Boston (338-7677). 
New wave. 

CASEY'S T00 (925-9850) 247 Nantasket Ave., 
Hull. Live music. 

THE CLUB, 823 Main St., in Cambridge, (491- 
7313). Cocktails and boogeying to live rock. 

CLUB CASINO ((603) 926-4542) Hampton Beach, 
N.H. Live sounds, disco, top name acts. 

CLUB SYMPHONY (267-5332 or 266-0039) 280 
Huntington Ave., near Gainsboro St. Jazz 
each Th-F. 

THE CROSSROADS PUB, 495 Beacon St., Boston. 
(262-7371). 

CROWN & ANCHOR (487-1430) 247 Commercial 
St., Provincetown. 

CYRANNO’S (254-0003) 200 N. Beacon St, 
Brighton. Th: Live country rock. 

DAISY BUCHANAN (247-8516) 240a Newbury St. 
Smal! Ciub, no cover or dancing. 
DING HO (661-7700) 13 Springfield St., 

Sq., Camb. Lotsa comedy. 

DOYLE'S (524-2345) 3484 Washington St., J.P. 
Local Sounds. 

ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566- © 
9267). Live Music Fri-Sat. 

ELIOT LOUNGE, (262-5155) Mass. and Comm. 
Aves., Boston, features live music, no cover 

“or minimum and a fine crew of marathoners. 

GARDEN CAFE (367-5924), N. Quincy 
Market . Fine food and music nightly. 
Mass. Ave. at Newbury Street. 

Continued on page 38 
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NEWBURY COMICS 


ONS B 
WAY; = 
SFIRST IN TOWN BF 
gad y tpt 
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268 Newbury St. 


PUNK, 
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Sat. & Sun., 





April 19 & 20 


DAVE MALLETT 
plus RICHARD JOHNSON 





Tues., April 22 


BERT JANSCH pius PRESTON REED 
2 shows: 8 & 10:30 Adv. Tix. avail. Adm. $5.50 





Wed., April 23 


MIMI FARINA pius KURT ANDERSON 
2 shows: 8 & 10°30 Adv. Tix. avail. Adm. $5.00 





Thurs.-Sun., April 24-27 


DAVID BUSKIN AND ROBIN BATTEAU 
plus TWINTIDES (Fri-Sat) 




















Tues., April 29 ANCIENT ORPHIC MYSTIC BAND 
“Wed., April 30 EAST RIVER CONSORT 
Thurs.-Sun., May 1-4 JiM_ POST 
Wed., May 7 RUSS BARENBERG TRIO 
Thurs.-Sun., May 8-11 BILL STAINES 

plus BETSY CASKE 
Fri.-Sun., May 16-18 PRISCILLA HERDMAN 





LISTEN TO “LIVE PASSIM” EVERY SUNDAY, WHRB 95.3 
FM, 3 PM — 5 PM 









RANCH HOUSE 


222 Canal St.. Green Harbor. Marshiield 
{on the road to Duxbury Beach} 
834-9149 


Sun., April 20 
Rock & Roll with 
THE BALLS 





Wed., April 23 
THE BUMSTEADS 





Thurs., April 24 
BLUE DUST 





Fri. & Sat., April 25 & 26 
Come on down & boogie with 





Every Wed. & Thurs. 
_ All drinks \% price 8-10 pm 














Th REP 
BARK 


Rte. 9 We 


tielelae) 


366-1362 


Wed.-Sun. 
April 23-27 























Sun., April 20 SA DAVIS JAZZ 
QUARTET 
featuring STAN ae pee 
Mon., April 21 THE FRINGE 
Tues., April 22 CAROL CHAIKEN 
Wed., April 23 JEFF STOUT & 
TONY LADA SEXTET 
TIGER OKOSHI & 
MIKE STERN 

Fri.& Sat..Aprii25&26 JEZRA KAYE 
JAZZ ENSEMBLE 


Thurs., April 24 











52A Gainsboro S&t., Boston 247-7672 
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952 Mass Av.Camb. 
Tel. 491: 7800 
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CONCERT CIU 


Harbour House 
830 Lynway., Rt. 1A, Lynn 
(617) 592-2774 — Minutes From 
Downtown Boston 





Sun., April 20 
AMERICAN TEEN 
with special guest MPC 
Tues., April 22 

SETH 
ANDY MENDELSON 





BAND 








STONES FREAKS UNITE 





- Free Parking ¢ 








Wed., April 23 
SHIRE 


Thurs., April 24 
MYSTERY DATES 


with special guests 
Fri., April 25 


G0 


MAD ACTOR 











THE DIRECTIONS 






























ROUTE 140 « TAUNTON, MASS. 
(617) 822-0343 
25 MIN. FROM BOSTON 


Wed. & Thurs. 
April 23 & 24 
HANGING WOMEN 
CREEK 


Fri., April 25 
ZACHARIAH 





Sat., April 26 
RICK DANKO & 


RICHARD MANUEL 
(from THE BAND) 


with special guest 
THE WILD TURKEY BAND 








‘Coming 
April 30 
B. WILLIE SMITH 














VE. 





INN- 
SQUAIRE 
MeN'S 

BAN 


a) 








1350 Cambridge St. 


Cambridge 491-9672 


Ladies invited 


Inman Sq. 















Sunday 


s 


Paul Rishell Band 
Special Benefit for KEN CROW 












SUGAR RAY 
BLUETON 


Mon. & Tues., April 21 & 22 
Baron Recording Artist 


& THE 
ES 













Wed.. & Thurs..A 


pril23 & 24 


QUAZGAA 












LIP 


Fri. & Sat., April 25 & 26 










featuring NIK! AUKEMA 






Sat., April 26 












THE — 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


with special guests 
THE PEYTONS 
Sun., April 27 
FOSTER & TULLY 
Tues., April 29 
CRYSTAL 
24 CARAT 












Wed April 30 
=1510],¢-4) 61010) &-) 


Thurs. May 1 
REVOLVER 
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THS 


CLUBS ‘Thurs., April24 
C.LA. 

















[on Oat -Wm {oles am 2-1 F-[or=) 


ONLY "er 
NEW ENGLAND 
APPEARANCE 


Adv. Tix MCA Recording Artist 

$350 

with 
UOZ special guest: ZACHARIAH 


THURS. APRIL 24 
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Bunrattys 





ROCK & ROLL 













































































Boston's best music’ - nightly Sun., April 20 
186 Harvard Ave. 
Auston, Mase. 264-3004 Saas 
Sun., April 20 Music starts at 7 pm 
SHACKBULLY isn Agnat 
to be recorded by WCAS m 
for live playback LOU MIAMI & 
Mon. & Tues., April 21 & 22 a EETORe 
CHRIS MARTIN GROUP 
Tues. Pool Tournament Tues., April 22 
Call for info SETH 
Wed. & Thurs., April 23 & 24 CRYSTAL 
Wed., & Thurs., April 23 & 24 
BAD HABITS 
Lady Luck eam 
y with JOE HARVARD 
plus special guest Fri. & Sat., April 25 & 26 
Fri., Sat. & Sun., April 25, 26 & 27 PASTICHE 
ROCKIN’ GEORGE LEH & SLOW CHILDREN 
THE THRILLERS 
Sunday afternoon Chance Langton TRADEMARKS 







69 Broad St., Boston 
338-7677 & 


Talent Search 4-8 





POSITIVE |.D. REQUIRED 


the 
A+? 











The Sunflower 


restaurant & jazz club 
22 boylston st., cambridge 864-8450 





DOWNSTAIRS 

Sun., April 20 

KATIE ROBERTS GROUP 

Mon. & Tues., April 21 & 22 
ALL YOU CAN EAT 

Wed. & Thurs., April 23 & 24 
CHUCK CHAPLIN QUARTET 














823 Main St. Fri. & Sat., April 25 & 26 
Conal Sgr tones 
Sun., April 
491-7313 KATIE ROBERTS 
Wed., April 23 
UPSTAIRS 
THE NATIONALS || | 3°25 tihio"® 
LAST WEEKEND CELRRAT, AZZ WEEK 
Thurs., April 24 sin, Mating | live on WCAS 
BOY’S LIFE ECM fa M Riscording Artist 
THE 
IN Cl N ER ATORZ yoo Theatre tix on sale 


nisTow FUSION FESTIVAL 
HONE — QUARTET 
MIROSLAV vITOUS 





Fri., April 25 
From Toronto 
JOE HALL & THE 
CONTINENTAL 
DRIFTS 
CRYSTAL 
Sat., April 26 - 
SETH 

CRYSTAL 
Sun., April 27 


GRATEFUL DEAD 


live on tape 




















Sun., April 20 
STORMIN’ NORMAN 
& SUZY BAND 





REMEMBER! Tues., April 22 
EVERY WEDNESDAY | | gibi ane 
Reon LOCSE low .\: felet-y 3 
hurs., April 24 
ON MIXED DRINKS! —e 





Page), | 4.) 
Sat., April 26 
FAT CITY 
BLUES BAND 


Sun.. April 27 
_ THE MARTELLS 


Auditions every Monday 
Info: 926-4291 


GAMEROOM 
INDEP 20 ADMITTED 
BUT YOU NEEDANIO TO 

NK 











Tel: 277-0982 


ARIE FOR : : 
& 648 Beacon St. Brook 











VRTIES Food, Drink and Music 






Continued from page 37 
Films shown nightly at 9 pm. 


FROLICS, Salisbury Beach (465-8400). Rock 'n’ 


Roll ballroom, casual dress. 
GATSBY'S, Park Square, Boston (247-8848). 
Small casual pub, no dancing or cover. 


GLADSTONE’S, 1239 Comm. Ave., Allston (254- 


9588). Fine audibles nightly. 

GREAT SCOTT, (566-9014) 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. 

HARPO'S JAZZ CLUB (401-846-2948) 22 Downtin 
St., Newport, Ri. Jazz, rock, folk, some NW; 
no food; doors open 8 pm. Th: The Sammy 
Brown Band, F: Big World and The Make, S: 
Louden Wainwright Ill and Cheryl Wheeler. 

HONEY LOUNGE (536-3136) 909 Boylston St., 
Boston. New Wave. 

GROUND ROUND, in the Prudential Center (247- 
2500). No cover or minimum. 

INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, ladies invited, 1350 
Cambridge St., Camb. (491-9672). Entertain- 
ment nightly. Sun: Paul Rishell Band, M-Tue: 
Sugar Ray and the Bluestones, W-Thur: 
Quazgaa, Fri-Sat: Lip. 

JACKS, (491-7800). 952 Mass. Ave., Camb. Out- 
tasite tunes nightly. M: Midnight Traveler, T- 
Wed: Face to Face, W-Th: Fly By Night, 
Thur-Sat: Loose Caboose, Sun: Split Deci- 
sion. 

JASON'S (262-9000) 131 Clarendon St. Disco, 
dining, piano bar. Dress code. F at noon: Jazz 
jam sessions. 

JASPER'S (625-4975) 379 Somerville Ave., off 
Union Sq., Somerville. Live sounds. 

KING'S ROW 1, (261-3532) Brookline Ave. at 
Fenway Park. Live music, dancing nightly. 
KING'S ROW Il, (254-0710) at Sammy White's 
Brighton Bowl, 1600 Soldiers Field Rd. 

Brighton. 

THE LIVING ROOM (401-521-2520) 372 West- 
minister St., Providence. Rock and new wave. 

LULU'S, (423-3652) 3 Appleton St., Boston. New 
Orleans bordello atmosphere with creole 
cooking. Sun: Joe Williams Quartet ($8), M: 
Fly by Night and Trombone Madness ($3), W 
Jaki Byard Trio with Roy Haynes and Bob 
Cranshaw ($6), Th-Sun: Johnny Griffin Quar- 

tet ($6-$8). 

LUNASEA (822-0343) Rte. 140, Tauton. 

MAGO0'S SALOON. 1391 Washington St., West 
Newton (527-9553). Open noon to 1 am, 
casual dress. 

MAIN ACT, 830 Lynnway, Lynn (581-5555). New 
England’s largest concert club with upstairs 
space for the under-20’s on weekends. Free 
parking. 

MATT TALBOT'’S, (338-9089) 77 Berkeley St., 
Boston. Live music. 

MCMAHON'S LOUNGE (782-5060) 386 Market St., 
Brighton. Entertainment nightly. 

ME AND THEE COFFEE HOUSE (631-1215) at the 
Unitarian Universalist Church, 28 Mugford 
St., Marblehead. Open FRI nights. April 25: 
Alan Sorval, classical guitar. 

MICHAELS PUB 52-A Gainsborough St. Boston 
(247-7672). Jazz nightly. 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371) 134 Hampshire 
St., Camb. Live music each WED-SUN, 
Western films each TUE at 7:30. 

MOLLY'S (783-2900) 161 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
FRI-SAT: Pogo A Gogo (dance to rock and 
New-Wave). 

MY PLACE, 266 Commercial St. on the waterfront 
(742-3922)"\No cover or minimum. Live 
sounds FRI-SAT, jazz. 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE, 3 Church St., Cam- 
bridge (864-1630). No charge for anything. 
Fri: Willie T. Wheel and Gary Jen-kins at 9 


pm. 

NARCISSUS (536-1950) 533 Comm. Ave., Ken- 
more Sq. Disco, computerized neon lighting, 
3 dance floors. 

NEW RISE CLUB (876-8297) 485 Mass. Ave. Cen- 
tral Sq., Camb. Music, dance, disco & new 
wave W-Sun. Bar, game-room, large dance 
floor, restaurant. 

NICK'S (482-0930) 100 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Dining, dancing, drinking. 

OXFORD ALE HOUSE, (876-5353). 36 Church St., 
Harvard Square (behind the Coop). 

PAPILLON, (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Light eats, beer and wine. 

PARADISE, 969 Comm. Ave., Allston. 254-2052. 
Boston’s newest and biggest. Sun: Zaitchik 
Brothers Band, Tues: Johnny Winter, Wed- 
Thur: David Bromberg and Billy Joe Shaver, 
Fri: Stompers, Sat:-Edgar Winter, Sun: Lou- 
don Wainwright III. 

PASSIM, (492-7679) 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq. 
Good folk music, fine grub. Sun: Dave Mallett 
plus Richard Johson, Tue: Bert Jansch plus 
Preston Reed, W: Mimi Farina plus Kut An- 
derson, T-Sun: David Buskin and Robin Bat- 
teau plus Twintides. 

PEASANT STOCK (354-9528) 421 Washington 
St., Somerville. Dinner and music. Tue: Ches- 
ter Brezniak and Christopher O'Riley, W: Jane 
Starkman and Anthony Martin, violas, Thur: 
Laurie Wadsworth. 

PHOENIX COFFEE HOUSE (289-6090) 7 Washing- 
ton St., Malden. Music, movies, eats. 

PLOUGH AND STARS.(492-9653) 912 Mass. Ave. 
in Camb. Fine folx, exotic bevvies; live 
sounds Sunday and Tues.-Thurs. each W: 
Crockett. 

RANCH HOUSE (834-9149) 222 Canal St., Green 
Harbor, Marshfield. New Wave. 

POOH'S, 414 Comm. Ave.. Boston (262-6911). 

THE RAT, (247-7713) 528 Comm. Ave., Boston 
New-wave, Punk sounds. 

RED COACH GRILL, 150 Granite St., Braintree 
(843-1002). Each Sun: Leon Merian’s 14 
Piece Big Band. 

RILEY'S BEEF & PUB, 15 New Chardon St., Gov't 
Center (723-8089). Jazz, disco, funk. 

RYLES, (876-9330) Inman Square, Cambridge 
Live jazz sounds nightly 

SAINTS BAR, 112 Broad Street, Boston. All 
women welcome, come and dance. For direc- 
tions call Women’s Center, 354-8800 

SANDY'S JAZZ REVIVAL (922-6954, 7515) 54 
Cabot St., Beverly. Jazz club 

SATCH’S (266-2929) 4- Stanhope St., 
Tu-Sun: entertainment, no cover. 

SIR HARRY'S (338-7979) 18 Oliver St., Boston 
Fri: Herb Pomeroy Quintet, from 4-8 pm 

SOMEWHERE (12 '49s+’e/898?(# '4&5e Franklin 
St., Boston. Women’s bar, disco, no cover 
weekdays. 

SPEAKEASY (354-2525) 24 Norfolk St., Central 
Square, Cambridge. Fine artists nitely. 

SPINOFF (262-6132) 145 Ipswich St., Boston. 
Roller skate to rock, disco, and NW. 

SPIT (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Bos- 
ton.Dance to NW, rock, and reggae. Open 


Boston. 





Thinking ahead 


The Laura Dean Dancers 
‘and Musicians will give 
two performances on. 
Friday and Saturday, May 2 
and 3, at 8 p.m. at the Baston 
“University Theater, 264 
Huntington Ave., Boston 
The performances will be — 
devoted to Laura Dean's 
latest full-evening work, 
‘Music, which combines live 
‘modern music with 
spinning, balance, and 
endurance to create a - 
whirling-dervish evening of 
dance. Admission $6.50- 
$9.50 (482-2595). 





lunchtime (12:15 pm) with free dessert and 
coffee each FRI at the Institute of Contemp- 
orary Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston (266- 
5152). Tix $1.25. April 18: “Fashions in the 
1930s and 1940s.” 

COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON (266-6710) 
sponsors talks each SUN at 11 am at BU's 
Morse Aud., 602 Comm. Ave. FREE. April 20: 
Cary! Rivers lectures “Beyond Sugar and 
Spice.” April 27: Willard Uphaus on “That 
Scaffold Sways the Future.” 

HOLISTIC HEALTH LECTURES happen each MON at 
7:30 pm at Interface, 63 Chapel St., Newton 
(964-7140). Tix $5. April 21: “Stress, Emo- 
tions and Immunity.” 

ETHICAL SOCIETY (267-2049) 5 Comm. Ave., 
Boston, sponsors lectures each SUN at 11 
— FREE. April 20: “Loving, Losing, Heal- 


PEACE PRIORITIES IN THE ‘80S is the topic of a 
series every second THURS at 8 pm at the 
First Parish Church, 3 Church St., Harvard 
Sq., Camb. (661-6130). Tix $2. April 24: 
one and Cold War in; Southeast 


sconces BANK: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE is 
the topic each THURS at 7 p.m. at the New 
England Aquarium (495-4024). FREE. April 








FRI-SAT from 10 pm-1:37 am, $4. F: Oedipus 
is the DJ, Sat: Tony V. 
STUDIO RED TOP, (426-3427) 76 Batterymarch 
St., 5th floor, Boston. Women's jazz and jazz 
poetry. Thur-Fri; Jan Forney-Davis with Sam- 
bita. 
, STUDLEY’S corner Beacon and Kirkland Sts. 
on Camb.-Somerville line (354-9145). 

SUNFLOWER, 22 Boyiston St., Harvard Sq. Jazz 
seven nights a week, Sun: Katie Roberts 
Group, W-Thur: Chuck Chaplin Quartet, Fri- 
Sat: Shelly Isaacs, Sun: Lava. Each Sun. 
from 4-5 pm: Live radio broadcast on 'CAS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 Boylston St., Harvard Sq. 
(661-9887). Entertainment nightly. Sun: 
Allen Estes Band, M: Third Rail, T: Art 
Farmer, W: The Rings and The Thrills, Th: 
Reggae Festival: 
Raggae Stars, Fri-Sat: Shenandoah. 

THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277- 
0982). Food, drink and live music. 

THACKERAY'S (762-2555) Rte. 1, Walpole Mall. 
Entertainment nightly. 

TEN-0-SIX (731-0254) 1006 Beacon St., 
Brookline. 

1369 CLUB, (491-9625) 1369 Cambridge St. in 
Inman Sq., Cambridge. Live jazz seven nights 
a week from fine local groups. Price is right, 
no cover. 

UNCLE SAM'S (925-2585) 296 Nantasket Ave., 
Hull. Great Sound, lighting, dance floor. 

UNDERGROUND (566-8577) 1110 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. A new club showcasing local new- 
wavers. Sun: The Cure and Mission of Bur- 
ma, Wed: Men and Vo!ts. 

UP FROM UNDER COFFEE HOUSE (491-6930) at 
Red Book, 136 River St., Central Sq., Camb. 
Open SUN at 3 pm. 

WALTER'S, 1700 Beacon St., Brookline (566- 
3469). Razz and show tunes nitely. 

WHO'S ON FIRST, 19 Yawkey Way, Boston. Live 
Music. 

WINE CELLAR (536-7662) 524 Comm. Ave., Ken- 
more Sq., Boston. Live jazz each Tues-Sat. 





ECTURES 








PARTICIPATION 


BALLROOM DANCE COMPETITION, the Boston Bi- 
Centennial Cup & NE Chamionships, SUN, 
April 20 at 11 am at the Grand Ballroom of the 
Park Plaza (235-5884 or 273-4190). Tickets 
$10-$12. 





‘FOLK DANCING info, Call the Folk Arts Center of 


New England at 862-7144. 
FOLK DANCING happens each FRI from 8:15 to 11 
pm for beginners, and each THURS at the 
same time for the more advanced, at the First 
Baptist Church, 5 Magazine St., Central Sq., 
Camb. Admission $2, $1.50 for students. 

DANCE FREE provides an alternative dancing 
space for those who are just not cut out in the 
disco mold, with all kinds of music, no smok- 
ing, and no alcohol each WED at 7:30 pm at 
the Christ Church, Zero Garden St., Harvard 
Sq., Camb. (491-4195). Donations are usual- 
ly asked for at the door. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE evenings can be en- 
joyed each TUES at 8 pm at the Walker Build- 
ing, Marlborough (481-8104). Tix $1-$2. 

THE INFINITE ODYSSEY, a non-profit organiza- 
tion offering wilderness trips, is having a fun- 
draising dance SAT, April 26, at 9 pm at the 
Boston Center for Adult Education, 5 Comm. 

Ave., Boston. $10 contribution. 


PERFORMANCE We ge 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DANCE FESTIVAL/NEW 
ENGLAND features the Art of Black Dance and 
Music, Dance Collective, and the Ram Island 
Dance Company SUN, April 20 at 3 pm. All 
concerts are at the Boston Conservatory 
Theater, 31 Hemenway St., Boston (536-6340 
ext. Dance). Admission $3-$5. 

DANCENTRAL performs SUN-MON, April 20-21, 
at 6 and 8 pm at the Institute of Contempor- 
ary Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Admission 
$4 











ANCE 


ART SANDWICHED-IN are gallery talks during 


I-Tones, Magic and the | 


24: “Muddling Toward Frugality.” 

FOGG ART MUSEUM (495-4544) 32 Quincy St., 
Camb. features lectures about the Harvard 
collections each THURS. Tix $3. April 22: 
“Between the Wars: Three Sculptors in Amer- 
ica,” at 8 pm. 

FOREIGN FOCUS SERIES takes place every sec- 
ond WED from 11:45 am to 1 pm (lunch avail- 
able or BYQ) at the World Affairs Council 22 
Batterymarch St., Boston (482-1740). Tix 
$2.50. April 23: “The ClA — Providing Good 
Intelligence in the ‘80s.” 

THE SEVENTIES: A DECADE IN REVIEW, an analy- 
sis of arts accomplishments, is discussed 
each TUES at 7:30 pm at the ICA, 955 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston (266-5152). April 22: “The 
Rise of Video as an Art Form.” 

BLACKSMITH HOUSE sponsors lectures each 
TUES at 8:15 pm and each THURS at 10:30 
am at 56 Brattle St., Camb. (547-6789). Ad- 
mission $1. April 24: “Gardening in the City.” 

FORD HALL FORUM sponsors lectures each SUN 
at 8 pm at Northeastern’s Alumni Aud., 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston (247-0037). FREE. 
April 20: “The Right to Privacy vs. Free 
Press.” 

CENTRAL AMERICAN AND THE NEW DYNAMICS OF 

POWER IN LATIN AMEERICA is the theme of Bran- 
deis University’s Annual Latin American Con- 
ference SUN, April 20 at the Usdan Student 

Center, Brandeis, Waltham (647-2222). FREE. 

CARLOS FUENTES, noted Mexican novelist, talks 
about “A Personal Introduction to Latin 
American Literature” MON, April 21, at 8 pm 
at Harvard's Science Center Lecture Hall B, 1 
Oxford St., Camb. FREE. 

MARK RUSSELL, political humorist from Wash- 
ington, speaks MON, April 21, at 8 pm at the 
Forum in the JFK School of Government, 79 
Boyleson St., Camb. FREE. 

ART BUCHWALD speaks TUES, April 22, at 8 pm 
at the duPont gymnasium on the MIT cam- 
pus. Tix $3.50-$4.50 in advance (253-2701) 
and $1 more on the day of the talk. 

WOMEN IN SCIENCE is the topic of Bonnie 
Spanier’s talk TUES, April 22, at 4 pm at the 
Agassiz House, Radcliffe Yard, Brattle and 
James Sts, Camb (495-8213). FREE. 

JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH speaks on “The Econ- 
omic Effects of the Arms Race” THURS, April 
24, at 7:30 pm at MIT Bldg 10, Room 250. 
(864-0215). FREE. 

PEDRO JUAN SOTO, Puerto Rican poet and novel- 
ist, reads from his works and talks about 
Puerto Rican independence THURS, April 24, 
at 7:30 pm at the Blackstone School, 50 W. 
Brookline St, South End (661-2076). 

STANLEY HOFFMANN speaks on “France's Inde- 
pendent Foreign Policy Since DeGaulle,” 
THURS, April 24, at 8 pm at Wellesley 
College, 105 Pendleton East, Wellesley. 

FOCUS ON NICARAGUA AND CENTRAL AMERICA, an 
evening of speakers, discussion, and slides 
THURS, April 24, at 7 pm at MIT, Bldg 4-270. 
FREE. 

TRANGUt RINPOCHE gives a talk on “Lineage and 
Devotion: The Buddhist Tradition in Tibet” 
FRI, April 25, at 8 pm at 711 Boylston St., 
Boston (267-7728). 

LAW COLLOQUIUM observing the 50th anniver- 
sary of th Boston College Law School FRI, 
Aprit_25, beginning at 11 am at the Barry 
Pavilion on the Newton campus, 885 Centre 
St., Newton. FREE. 

LESBIAN AND GAY HISTORY with speakers and 
slides SUN, April 27, at 7:30 pm at BU's 
Sleeper Hall, 871 Comm. Ave., Boston. $2 
donation. 

MARGARET HOPE BACON talks on Lucretia Mott, a 

pioneer feminist and fighter for racial equal- 

ity SUN, April 27, at 8 pm at Beacon Hill 

Friends House, 6 Chestnut St., Boston (227- 

9118). FREE. 








ISC. 





BOSTON CAMERA CLUB meets each MON at 7:30 
pm at the First Presbyterian Church, 32 Har- 
vard St., Brookline (731-1953). FREE. 

BOSTON SCRABBLE PLAYERS CLUB meets each 
MON from 6:30 to 9:30 pm at the Jackson 
Mann Community School, 500 Cambridge St., 
Allston (the club is closed on all school holi- 
days and ‘snow days). Players are ranked, 
prizes awarded for highest scores, and 
refreshments served. Admission $1 

FREE HOME MOVIE CLINIC, for anyone who needs 
help with their equipment, happens the third 
WED of each month from 7 to 10 pm at the 
Boston Film/Video Foundation, 39 Brighton 
Ave.; Allston (254-1616). FREE. 

WEW EARTH EXPOSITION features exhibits. in 

energy, health, shelter, and food in a market- 
place atmosphere with performances of 
music, dance, and theater FRI-SAT, April 18- 
















19 from 11 am to 11 pm and SUN, April 20 
from 11 am to 8 pm at the Commonwealth Ar- 
mory, Comm. Ave., Boston. Admission $3.50. 

EARTH/SUN DAY with hands-on workshops, 
music, food, theater, films, games, and more 
happens SUN, April 20 from 11 am to 6 pm at 
the Herter Center, 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Allston (783-0609). Most events take place 
outdoors, on the banks of the Charles. FREE. 

SING INTO SPRING is a folk festival with song and 
dance at the Palfrey School, 119 Palfrey St., 
Watertown. Call for complete info, 731-5674. 

EARTH DAY ‘80, with attractions and speakers 
TUES, April 22, from 9 am to 5 pm at the 
Tower Building of Boston State College, 625 
Huntington Ave., Boston (244-1854). FREE. 

ENERGY FAIR, with displays, working models, 
workshops, and shows SAT, April 26, from 
10 am to 4 pm at the Middlesex Community 
College Field House, Springs Rd., Bedford 
(275-8910, ext. 268). FREE. 

ETHNIC HISTORY OF CAMBRIDGE in song, dance, 
and costume SUN, April 27, at 3 pm at the 
Youville Hospital Auditorium, 1575 Cam- 
bridge St., Camb. FREE. 

THE ISRAEL EXPERIENCE with film, music, and 
dance SAT, April 26, at 8:30 pm in the Rob- 
ert Auditorium of Brookline High School, Tap- 
pan St. (527-1864). Tix $6.50-$10.50. 





USIC 


at Berklee Performance Center. Tix $2. 

DAVID STERN, jazz pianist, performs THUR, April 
24, at 8 pm at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brat- 
tle St., Camb. (547-6789). 

EVENTWORKS, a new wave music and perform- 
ance festival, takes place at 8 pm SUN, April 
20: Jack Smith at BF/VF, THURS, April 24: 
ONA, Zev, Hymie and Glinda at Mass College 
of Art, FRI, April 25: Beth and Scott B, Larry 
Bangor at BF/VF, SAT, April 26: Karole Armi- 
tage, Rhys Chatham, Bound and Gagged, Jo- 
hanna Went at Mass. College. 

BOSTON FUSION FESTIVAL, featuring Tiger's 
Baku, Bellvista, Floresta, and Ictus FRI, April 
25, at 8 pm at the Modern Theater, 523 
Washington St. (426-8445). Tix $5.50. 

ARCHIE SHEPP QUARTET performs SAT, April 26, 
at 8 and 10:30 at the Modern Theater. Tix 


$7.50. 

MIRSOSLAV VITOUS QUARTET performs SUN, April 
27, at 8 pm at the Modern Theater. Tix $6.50. 

CHRIS WILLIAMSON performs FRI, April 25, at 8 
pm at the Savoy Opera House, 539 Washing- 
ton St. Tix $6.50. 

GRAHAM NASH performs an acoustic evening, 
FRI, April 25, at 8 pm at Shapiro Gym, Bran- 
deis University, Waltham (647-2167). Tix 


INTI-ILLIMANI, the Chilean folk music group, 
perform SAT, April 26, at 8:30 pm at the John 
Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley St., Boston (254- 
0361). Tix $6-$9. 

JAZZ AT HARVARD, a performance by John 
Lewis, the Bill Evans Trio, and the Harvard 
Jazz Orchestra SUN, April 27, at 8 pm at San- 
ders Theater (495-8676). Tickets $4. 

JIM MERKIN performs jazz piano SUN, April 27, 
at 6 pm at Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury 
St., Boston (262-0440). Donations $2.50. 








CLASSICAL 


OPERA COMPANY OF BOSTON stages “The Flying 
Dutchman” SUN, April 20 and 27 at 3 pm, 
THUR, April 24, at 8 pm at the Opera House, 
539 Washington St., Boston (426-2786). 

JOHN OLIVER CHORALE perform works of Schutz, 
Britten, and Carissimi SUN, April 20 at 8:30 
pm at the United Methodist Church, 249 Old 
Sudbury Rd., Sudbury (443-8891). Tickets 
$3.50. 

SULLIARD STRING QUARTET its cycle of Bee- 
thoven quartets SUN, April 20 at 3 pm at Jor- 
dan Hall. Tickets $6.50-$9.50. 

THE CANTERBURY CHORUS and TRINITY CHOIR sing 
Bach's “Christ Lag in Todesbanded” SUN, 
April 20 at 7 pm at the Trinity Church, Copley 
Sq., Boston. FREE. 

HALKA, an opera by Monivszko, is performed 
SAT, April 26 at 8 pm and SUN at 4 pm at 
Church of the Covenant, 67 Newbury St., 
Boston (661-9464). Tickets $5. 

MARTIN PEARLMAN presents a harpsichord reci- 
tal SUN, April 20, at 8 pm at the Longy School 
of Music, 1 Follen St., Camb. FREE. 

BEAUX ARTS TRIO perform the complete piano 
trios of Beethoven MON, April 21, at 8 pm at 
Sanders. Theater. Tix $5-$7. 

EMPIRE BRASS QUINTET perform MON, April 21, 
at 8 pm at the Durgin Center, University of 
Lowell (267-2549). $5. 

ROMANUL CONCERT ORCHESTRA perform Berlioz, 
Schumann, Rachmaninoff, and Ravel MON, 
April 21, at 8 pm at Boston University's Con- 
cert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave. FREE. 

MUSIC FROM MARLBORO, a chamber concert 
WED, April 23, at 8 pm at the Longy School of 
Music, 1 Follen St., Camb. Tix $6.50. 

POPE MARCELLUS MASS by Palestrina is per- 
formed WED, April 23, at, 9 pm.in.the Apple- 
ton Chapel of the Memorial Church, Harvatd 
Yard, Camb. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY REPERTORY WIND 
ENSEMBLE performs THUR, April 24, at 8 pm 
at Jordan Hall. 

GOETHE INSTITUTE OF BOSTON is sponsoring a 
chamber concert of works by Brahms THUR, 
April 24, at 8 pm at the Goethe Institute, 170 
Beacon St., Boston (262-6050). FREE. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA performs 
Mahler's Symphony No. 7 THUR, April 24, at 
8 pm FRI at 2 pm, SAT at 8 pm at Symphony 
Hall (266-1492). Tickets $7-$16. 

BU REPERTORY ORCHESTRA perform works by 
Vaughan Williams and Debussy FRI, April 25, 
at 8 pm at the BU Concert Hall, 855 Comm. 
Ave., Boston (353-3345). FREE. 

LEONARD SHURE, pianist, performs FRI, April 25, 
at 8 pm at Jordan Hall (536-2412). 

UNIVERSITY CHORALE of Boston College perform 
Bach, Beethoven, and Grieg FRI, April 25, at 
8:15 pm at Symphony Hall. Tickets $6-$8. 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE ORCHESTRA performs works 
by Schubert, Bruckner, and Griffes SAT, April 
26, at 8:30 at Sanders Theater (495-2663). 
Tickets $2-$5 

DEMETRI HAITAS performs operatic arias and 
songs SAT, April 26, at 8 pm at New England 
Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston (236- 
4331). Tickets $5 


POP, ETC. 


EVENTWORKS, a new wave music and perform- 
ance festival takes place at 8 pm at BF/VF. 
Tix $3. April 20: Jack Smith 

JACKSON MOUNTAIN BOYS, direct from the cherry 
blossom capitol, perform SUN, April 20 at 2 
pm at the First Congregational Church, 11 
Garden St., Camb. (661-0214). Tickets $4 

ROBIN TROWER performs along with Shooting 
Star SUN, April 20 at 7:30 pm at the 
Orpheum. Tickets $7.50-$8.50 

BRANDEIS GOSPEL CHOIR present their annual 
spring concert SUN, April 20 at 4:30 pm at 
Brandeis, Slosberg Recital Hall, Waltham 
(647-4656). FREE. 

ROBERT SILVERMAN and the New Arts Trio per- 
form SUN, April 20, at 6 pm at Emmanuel 
Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Donation 
$2.50. 

BACK BAY BOPPERS be-bop on MON, April 21, at 
8:15 pm at the Berklee Performance Center. 
Tix $2 

SHANE CHAMPAGNE perform at a dance concert 
to benefit Anthony Colosimo TUES, April 22, 
from 8-11 at Kennedy Elementary School, 
158 Spring St., Camb. Tix $4. 

THE MEETING, Jeff Covell and his quintet, per- 
form original jazz, THUR, April 24, at 8:15 pm 





OTICES 


NOTE: Please consult the classified ads in our 
Lifestyle section to discover the myriad 
educational experiences available in the Hub. 

CIVIC CENTER AND CLEARINGHOUSE (227-1762) 
can help you explore career options through 
volunteer work in ecology, consumercsm, 
health services, advocacy, teaching, tutoring 
and more. Also career counseling. 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY JAIL needs volunteers with 
knowledge, skills or talent to lead mini- 
courses for prisoners awaiting trial. Contact 
Paul Blazar at 729-8030. 

DARE FOSTER HOMES, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Rm. 306 ‘is seeking people interested in 
becoming foster parents. Call 723-3420 day 
or night. 

ONE TO ONE is looking for volunteers to be 
teachers/counselors to inmates at MCI Con- 
cord. Call 275-7831 for info. 

BOSTON VETERANS DISCHARGE UPGRADE PROJECT 
(367-2535) 25 Beacon St., Boston. Call for 
free, confidential help in upgrading unfair 
discharges. 

MEDIHC (272-8000, ext. 243) 5 New England 
Executive Park, Burlington, helps Vietnam- 
era vets with health care skills with job place- 
ment and counseling program. 

ANIMAL AID investigates abuses of animal ex- 
perimentation. Call 731-8708 or 893-3559. 
MENTAL PATIENTS LIBERATION FRONT (266-4846) 
230 Boylston St., Boston, rm. 204. Weekly 

SUN night meetings at 6 pm. 

MASS. ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND (738-5110) 
needs volunteers to help a blind male adult 
with recreational activities. 

THE BOAT PEOPLE need help, including housing, 
clothing, furniture, storage space, etc. Ca!i 
the International Institute of Boston, In- 
dochinese Resettlement Program (536-1081) 
287 Comm. Ave., Boston. 

CABLE TV ACCESS COALITION (482-6695) works to 
insuge community involvement in the plan- 
ning of the Boston cable system. Meets se- 
cond MON of each month at Urban Planning 
Aid, 120 Boylston St., Boston. 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS need volunteers, call for 
info at 498-9218. 

CEASE (Coalition to End Animal Suffering in Ex- 
periments) is an all-volunteer organization 
(933-1528, eves.). 

CONCERNED UNITED BIRTHPARENTS (491-8556) 
Box 126, Somerville, MA, 02144. A sup- 
port/activist group for people who have had a 
child placed for adoption 

THE HEALTH WORKER (547-8009) newspaper for 
all Boston area hospital and health care 
workers. Help is needed to write, produce, 
and distribute the paper. 

ASIAN AMERICAN RESOURCE WORKSHOP (864- 
2603) 27 Beach St., 3id floor, Boston. Open 
SAT. for the expression of the Asian 
American experience tiwougl ai, culture 
and history. Seeking supporters and 
members 

INFORMATION CENTER FOR INDIVIDUALS WITH 
DISABILITIES (727-5540, voice, or 727-5236, 
TTY) 20 Providence St., rm. 329, Boston 








OETRY 
& PROSE 


PHONE-A-POEM (492-1144) features a different 
poet every two weeks, 24 hrs.-a-day. 

CENTRAL SQUARE WRITER'S GROUP meets each 
MON at 7 pm at the Central Square Library, 
45 Pearl St., Cambridge (498-9081). FREE. 

CALAMUS POETS present open readings each 
TUES at 8 pm at the Community Church of 
Boston, 565 Boylston St., top floor. FREE. 

STONE SOUP POETS read each MON at 8 pm at 
Sword in the Stone, 15 Charles St., Boston 
(738-8660). Tix $1. April 21: Marty Duncan 
and Steve Woods. 

AMERICAN FICTION DISCUSSION GROUP meets 





alternate THURS at 7 pm at the Central Sq. 
Library, 45 Pearl St., Camb. (498-9081). 
FREE. 

AVENUE VICTOR HUGO presents poetry readings 
each SUN at 7 pm at the Bookstore, 339 New- 
bury St., Boston (266-7746). April 20: 
Kinereth Gensler, Ruth Lepson, and Nina 
Nyhart. April 27: Susan Donnelly, June 
Gross, and Susan Anderson. 

SPRING POETRY PROGRAM takes place each MON 
at 8:15 pm at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brat- 
tle St., Camb. FREE. April 21: James 
McMichael. 

WOMEN | HAVE KNOWN, a one-woman show by 
M. Tulis Sessions, is presented SUN, April 
20, at 7:30 pm at St. John’s Chapel, 99 Brat- 
tle St., Camb. $3. 

A POETRY JAM, showcasing women’s work SAT, 
April 26, at 10 pm at the Boston Arts Group, 
367 Boylston St., 3rd floor, Boston (262- 
2010, ext. 271). Admission $3. 

MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE: VOICES OF BLACK WOMEN, 
by Victoria Robinson SAT, April 26, at 7:30 
pm at Simmons College, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. FREE. 

SONG OF THE WHITE DOVE: POETRY FOR PEACE, 
sponsored by Fenway Arts Council SUN, April 
27, from 2-8 pm at Morville House, 100 Nor- 
way St., Boston (247-1919). FREE. 





PORTS 


NEHSA (New England Handicapped Sports As- 
sociation) (742-8918) PO Box 2150, Boston 
02106. Non-profit. organization sponsors 
regular sports participation, competition, and 
instruction for the handicapped. 

BOSTON SKI & SPORTS CLUB (734-6726) 325 Har- 
vard St., Brookline. Offers members partici- 
pation in all kinds of sports. Weekly coed 
volleyball WED, from 7-10 pm at the Newton 
Armory, 1137 Washington St., West Newton. 

HORSEBACK RIDING (696-4250) YMCA Ponka- 
poag Outdoor Center, Blue Hills Reservation, 
Canton._Instruction available. 

BOSTON AREA BICYCLE COALITION (491-RIDE) 3 
Joy St., Boston. Non-profit advocacy group to 
promote safe cycling for transportation and 
recreation. 

BICYCLE REPAIR COLLECTIVE (868-3392) 351 
Broadway, Cambridge. Repair, learn to re- 
pair, or have your bike repaired. 

RIVERWOOD SKI TOURING CENTER (1-297-2257) 
Box 54, Winchendon, MA 01475, offers 18 
miles of groomed trails, equipment rental 
available, lunches and lodging too. 

TENNIS-UP (247-3051) 100 Mass. Ave., Boston, 
5th floor. Practice courts with ball machines, 
group lessons available too. 

BAL-A-ROUE (396-4589) 376 Mystic Ave., Med- 
ford. Roller skating. Call for schedules. 

ACADEMY OF FENCING (926-3450) 125 Walnut 
St., Watertown. 

BASKETBALL HALL OF FAME (413-781-6500) 460 
Alden St., Springfield. Open daily 10 am to 5 
pm, with basketball memorabilia galore. 

HANG GLIDING, for the foolhardy, the brave, and 
the crazy, comes into its own at the Aeolus 
Flight Training Center, Groton Hills Ski Area, 
Groton, MA (692-3189). Open Sat-Sun and 
holidays 9 am- 5:30 pm. Instruction, flights, 
available. 

HALE RESERVATION (326-1770) 80 Carby St., 
Westwood, is a 1,120 acre outdoor educa- 
tion and recreation center offering classes 
and workshops for everyone. 

HARVARD'S THIRD ANNUAL WRIST WRESTLING 
CHAMPIONSHIP (498-3241 or 498-3443) For 
men and women in all weight classes; sign 
up April 14-18 from 5 to 7 pm; preliminaries 
April 21-23 at 8 pm; finals April 24-25 at 8 
pm; the location is Harvard's Quincy House, 
Junior Common Room, 58 Plympton St., 
Camb. Entry fee $1. 
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The Green Apple 


Ri. 1, Peabody, Mass. 535-9840 
New England’s Finest 
female impersonators 


Starrin 
KARL HOUSTON 
7 nights a week 
Two Shows nightly 
Starting at 9:00 p.m. 

















Enjoy Great Chinese tooa? AKU- AKU 


Discover . 


Delivery Service Available - 


Boston AKU-AKU only 


($10.00 min) 2 mile Radius - $2.00 
Cali Us! We'll Gladly Send You a Take-€am Menu 


BOSTON 


390 Commonwealth Ave. 


536-0420 


4p.m. -3.a.m. daily 
__ Free parking Somerset Garage 


CAMBRIDGE 
149 Alewife Brook Pkwy. 
491-5377 
11:30 a.m. - 2 a.m. daily 
Luncheon Specials Served Daily 











STONES FREAKS UNITE” 


IF YOU ALWy 


BRIDES 


STONES 
PALACE 


. MA. 459-3097 

















Every Wednesday night 
2 drinks for the price of 1 
with live rock bands 





Call 
267-1234 


to place your 
Phoenix classified 








Sun., April 20 





Store Chomp 
\ Band j 


with THE REMAKES 


(formerly The Real Kids) 





Mon., April 21 
Benefit for Jasper’s Softball Team 





Wed., April 23 
SETH 





Thurs., April 24 
DIDI STEWART & THE 
AMPLIFIERS 
with RAINBOW FLASH 





Fri., April 25 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 
with LOU MIAMI & THE KOZMETIX 





Sat. & Sun., April 26 & 27 


LUNA 





RIPPING 


DESIGNED FOR ANOTHER AGE: DECORATIVE ARTS 
FROM NEWPORT'S MANSIONS are on view 
through May 4 at the Rhode Island Museum of 
Art, 224 Benefit St., Providence (Tu-Sat 
10:30 am-5 pm, Sun, 2-5 pm). Admission 
$.50-$1 

JESSE AND THE BANDIT QUEEN with Jesse James 
and Belle Starr reliving their escapedes in the 
wild west, is staged through May 4 each 
THURS and FRI at 8 pm, SAT at 5 and 9 pm, 
and SUN at 2 and 8 pm at the NE Repertory 
Theater, 23 Oxford St., Worcester (798- 
8685) 

MUSIC ON FILM is a series to benefit the com- 
munity radio station, WCUW, at Clark Uni- 
versity's Academic Center, room 320, Main 
and Downing Sts., Worcester. 

MARCH ON WASHINGTON by the Coalition for a 
Non-Nuclear World SUN-MON, April 26-28. 
For information, call 354-1204 

CINDY KALLET, folk guitarist, gives a concert 
SAT, April 26, at 8:30 pm at St. Andrew's 
Church, Lafayette St., Route 114, in Marble- 
head. Admission $2.50. 

SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS includes sculpture by 
Hugh Townley (through June 1), photo- 
graphs by Kipton Kumler (through June 22), 
and the Seductive Surimono (through May 
18) at the Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salis- 
bury St., Worcester (799-4406). TUES-SAT, 
10 am - 5 pm, SUN 2-5. Admission $1. 

CHELSEA HOUSE FOLKLORE CENTER presents FRI, 
April 25: Mandalay, at 8 pm ($4), SAT, April 
26: Dave Van Ronk at 8 and 10 ($5) at Rt. 9 
and Sunset Lake Rd., West Brattleboro, Vt. 
(802-257-1482). 

LOTTE JACOBI, photographer, presents “Theatre 
and Dance” FRI, April 25, from 6-8 pm at 
Theatre by the Sea, 125 Bow St., Man- 
chester, NH (603-431-6660). 





Wed., April 30 
1 Year Anniversary Party 
with surprise guests 





Thurs. & Fri., May 1& 2 
THE ATLANTICS 





Sat., May 3 
THE RINGS tm 
with KID MOROCCO 








Wed.-Sun. 625-4975 





| Every Thursday Night 


No audition 
necessary! 


Prudential 
Center 


Huntington Avenue Side 














WCAS presents 
BOSTON FUSION FESTIVAL 


ER’S 


BAKU 





and a special 
jam finale 


523 were St 
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“ MELVYN DOUGLAS - Best Supporting Actor 
THE CRITICS AND PUBLIC AGREE... 


There's nothing funnier than 
Peter Sellers in “Being There? 


A movie based on the twisted legend of Dr. Hunter 8. Thompson 





“A brilliant film, provocative and different, 
and howlingly funny...certainly the best thing 
Peter Sellers has ever done...” 
— REX REED, Syndicated Columnist 


“TI hate to advocate 
weird chemicals, 
alcohol, 

_ violence 
or insanity 
to anyone... 
but they’ve 
always worked 
for me?” 


GOLDEN 
GLOBE AWARDS 


PETER SELLERS 
Best Actor 


von ESE ny PETER BOYLE - BILL MURRAY as Dr. Hunter S. Thompson 
PETER SELLERS SHIRLEY MacLAINE “WHERE THE BUFFALO ROAM” co-starring BRUNO KIRBY and 


IN A HAL ASHBY FILM 


“BEING THERE” RENE AUBERJONOIS « Screenplay by JOHN KAYE 


summon JACK WARDEN MELVYN DOUGLAS Music by NEIL YOUNG « Produced and Directed by ART LINSON 


RICHARD DYSART- RICHARD BASEHART ies 
SCHEENPLAY 6Y JERZY KOSINGH! » GASED OW THE NOVEL BY JERZY Soundtrack available on Backstreet MCA Records and Tapes. 


PRODUCER JACK SCHWARTZMAN 
PRODUCED BY ANDREW BRAUNSBERG + DIRECTED BY es Ri RESTRICTED 2=- |A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 














© LORIMAR DISTRIBUTION INTERNATIONAL 1980 FOR UNDER 17 REQUIRES ACCOMPANYING 
A NORTHSTAR a arerans. ¥ United | Artists => PARENT OR ADULT GUARDIAN | ASAL ( STUDIOS INC ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


A Transamenca Company 
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STNUT HILL AVE > 
a PARIS re VELAND CIRCLE 4 } 200 STUART near PARK SQ CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
nf hh : pri : BOSTON 482-1222 566-4040 | 


U.CTR. 267-8181 566-4040 











GENERAL CINEMA { SHOWCASE )f cenerat cinema 


{ SACK CINEMA SHOWCASE SHOWCASE SACK CINEMA 
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“People don't think we can 
have any serious emotions. 
Nobody gives a damn. 


" ” . nee Se 
Kramer VS ra Kramer Bat ese ath i" : a sane 


INNER OF 


5 ACADEMY AWARDS 


INCLUDING 


BEST PICTURE 


.Best Actor. 


DUSTIN HOFFMAN 


Best Supporting Actress— 


~MERYL STREEP 


Mee Peety Og Bie: ee yi 


ROBERT BENTON 


__________ Best Screenplay / Adaptation 


ROBERT BENTON , 











COLUMBIA PICTURES PRESENTS 
ASTANLEY JAFFE PRODUCTION 


DUSTIN HOFFMAN 


: os =e JODIE FOSTER in FOXES 
MERYL STREEP gt Hey cot | | staring SCOTT BAIO + SALLY KELLERMAN + RANDY QUAID 
Qnd Introducing Produced by DAVID PUTTNAM ana GERALD AYRES « written by GERALD AYRES 
Director of Photography NESTOR ALMENDROS Based Upon the Novel by AVERY CORMAN Produced by STANLEY R. JAFFE Directed by ADRIAN LYNE © ongina! Music by GIORGIO MORODER 
Wntten for the Screen and Directed by ROBERT BENTON Now A Best Selling Signet Paperback Onqina! Motion Picture Soundtrack Album available on Casablanca Records and Tapes 


ARENTAL GUIDANCE SUREESTED SB) (8 > Maw = anes oS Wrorner on CBS Masterwoas Records & Tops — Read the Warner Book 
eros © veo neaceeneenencmes we Ves R Riieseeen pas Ce snc vase i United Artists 


some | ATER or ret eS SuiTALt Fon CHILOREN | PARENT GR ADULT GUARDIAN A Transamerica Company 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR, EDUCATION, APRIL 22, 1980 
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Classes & Chamber Music for All Ages 
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The fact is, 4 out of 
5 men who visit Charlesgate 
Clothes for the first time become 
loyal customers. 
The reasons are simple. Men of discriminat- 
ing taste find they can save up to $50 on 
distinctive fashions, without sacrificing the 
quality and comfort to which they are accus- 
tomed. They're also impressed by our exten- | 
Sive selection, wide range of sizes and our al- 
most compulsive dedication to detail and fit. . | 
All it takes is one visit to Charlesgate to discover that 
being fashionable isn't a matter of price. .. and then we've 
got you. Because when you're a Charlesgate man, the image you 
project says more than the price you pay. 


Chrarlesgate Chit 


NEWTON — 145 California Street, (across the rear of King’s Dept. Store) Tel. 332-8140 
Mon.,Tues.,Thurs., 9-5:30; Wed., Fri., 9-8:30; Sat. 9-5 























“Old World” tailoring — Master Charge and Visa Accepted 
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Women’s studies’ bid for survival 


Relevance is still popular, but is it practical’? 


by Anita Diamant 


omen’s studies used to be home 

economics. Women studied in 

huge kitchens full of gleaming 
sinks, with colorful charts listing the four 
basic food groups and guidelines for child 
development. 

Then came the women’s movement. 
One of the first groups affected by the 
ferninist challenge to the status quo was 
women in academe. At schools all over 
the country, students and _ professors 
noticed that the women authors covered 
in English curricula were only consid- 
ered to be examples of genre writing and 
regional literature. Women were 
mentioned minimally in history texts. In 
fact, women were relegated to the back of 


the book in virtually every field of study. 

The first response to this perceived 
inadequacy was that individual teachers 
added women-related topics to their 
syllabi: a pinch of Mary Beard here, two 
weeks on the organization of the family 
there, Emma in addition to Pride and 
Prejudice. And home economists began 
demanding recognition for the impor- 
tance of their work. 

But a major part of the women’s move- 
ment’s message was group action. 
Consciousness-raising groups and 
women’s caucuses were organized on 
campuses. Women academics who had 
been isolated for entire careers suddenly 
found allies and new strength in 


numbers. The presence of energetic 
undergraduates and grad students who 
wanted more courses on anything about 
women spurred research and eventually 
gave rise to the new, interdisciplinary 
field of women’s studies. 

The ‘60s and ‘70s saw a general 
increase in interdisciplinary studies. 
Black studies blossomed, as did Amer- 
ican studies, Asian studies, and Latin 
American studies. 

In many ivory towers, it was assumed 
that these intellectually suspect trends 
would die natural deaths when the ardor 
of the various movements that gave them 
birth cooled. Program organizers have 
complained that some universities waged 


rigorous campaigns: against the forma- 
tion of women’s-studies programs or 
simply under-funded what they claimed 
to encourage. Few, if any, adminis- 
trations were thrilled at the prospect of 

women’s-studies departments 
Despite institutional hostility or 
indifference, women’s-studies courses 
continued to be offered and grew in 
sophistication and breadth. Most of the 
classes were — and remain.— concen- 
trated in English and history depart- 
ments. But women’s-studies courses have 
been offered in virtually every area of the 
humanities. At some schools, even some 
“‘hard’’-science subjects get cross-listed as 
Continued on page 14 
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WALK-IN REGISTRATION MAY 27, 28, 29 


for information and a brochure, call: 
697-6141 (Bridgewater Area), 759-5761 (Buzzards Bay Area) 


This Advertisement is no cost to the Commonwealth. 
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tion to meet operating costs. Small won- 
der, then, that the pains of inflation 
should show so strikingly in the con- 
stantly increasing price that students 
must pay in the education business. 
New England does not sit on very high 
ground against the rising tide of tuition. 


Cost-of-learning increases 
Juggling the books: Why tuitions are up 


by Buz Hargraves 

t wasn’t until the late 19th century 
“tuition’”’ came to mean the fee 

paid for instruction. Before that it 
meant just the action or business of 
teaching. Today, tuition buys consider- 
ably more than teaching — or so the stu- 
dent hopes, considering the bite it takes 
out of his or her budget. Tuition is the 
largest single item a college student pays 


for, and usually represents more than 
half of a year’s total expenses. This year 
and next, those expenses could go as high 
as $10,000 at prestigious schools, with 
tuition and academic fees accounting for 
$5000 to $7000 of the total. 

Tuitions constitute a big part of the 
educational institutions’ revenues. 
Figures vary from school to school, but 


nationally, post-secondary institutions 
receive an average of one-third of their 
moneys in the form of tuition. At a small 
private college, the figure may go as high 
as 75 percent; at a ‘career’ or corre- 
spondence school, the budget may be as 
much ‘as 90 percent -tuition-depéndent. 
Even the wealthier, well-endowed insti- 
tutions must depend on the flow of tui- 


In the College Scholarship Service's 
(CSS) most recent list of student ex- 
penses at post-secondary institutions, 
five area schools (Bennington, Yale, 
Harvard-Radcliffe, Brown, and MIT) are 
among the 10 most expensive. An addi- 
tional six New England schools (Dart- 
mouth, Tufts, Smith, New England Con- 
servatory, Wellesley, and Clark) fall 
within the top 30. According to CSS sta- 
tistics, room and board expenses do not 





differ significantly in New England 
schools; the higher costs are ascribable 
mostly to tuition. (According to a March 
9 report in the Boston Globe, however, 
schooling costs of all kinds are rising 
faster here than anywhere else in the 
country.) 

Ask any financial administrator why 
this is so, and the answer will be the 
same: inflation. According to Grant. 
Curtis, financial-aid director at Tufts, 
there are many separate factors to con- 
sider — the need to keep faculty salaries 
competitive, rising energy costs, etc. — 
but ‘‘it all comes back to inflation.’’ Bos- 

’ ton College’s Steve Collins agrees, citing 
energy, food, and personnel as areas that 
absorb financial resources faster than 
most institutions can find them. 

The peculiar nature of the education 
industry — an extremely labor-intensive 
one that deals in a wide variety of goods 
and services — makes it especially vul- 
nerable to inflation. A large institution is 
likely to feel the effects of inflation on 
several fronts at once and cannot divert 
funds from one area to compensate 
another. It tries to withhold salary in- 
creases, and this makes for bad labor re- 
lations when as much as 85 percent of 
operating costs goes to direct employ- 
ment. Labor-saving equipment, which 
has had some effect in other industries, 
plays only a small role in education, and 
is likely to remain that way. 

Added to this is the confused public 

Continued on page 18 
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The table shows average annual tuition charges at several Massachusetts schools over a period of years as compared with three 
out-of-state schools. The Consumer Price Index for the same years is also included for comparison. 
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at this intimate college where 
small classes and a concerned 
faculty of specialists provide each 
student with personalized 
preparation for future success. 
Investigate the stimulating en- 
vironment and exciting programs 
offered by Chamberlayne Junior sa , 
College in one of Boston’s most ——— 
attractive central locations. g 


EARN A DEGREE 
IN JUST 2 YEARS 


BY DAY OR 
NIGHT 


while you prepare for a 
rewarding career: 


@ Accounting 

e Advertising 

® Business Management 

© Commercial Art 

e Computer 
Programming 

® Electricity 

@ Executive Secretarial* 

® Fashion Design 


(2-yr. program fully accredited by the Founda- 
tion for Interior Design Education Research.) 

(Third year Professional Certificate in Interior 
Design.) 


@ Legal Secretarial* 

® Marketing and Sales 
@ Medical Secretarial* 
© Retailing 


*Secretarial courses may also include Word 
Processing, Machine Steno and spec‘al bilingual courses. 










_ 2-year program also in Liberal Arts and Graphic Arts 


Part time and transfer students accepted. Vets may earn 100% benefits. 


Write, phone, or come in! 
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Adult ed gets 
down to business 


More for the money, less therapy, 
and less basket- weaving 


by Mark Jurkowitz 


t has been noted in some circles, 
] particularly those populated by 

people who must deal with expand- 
ing waist-lines and graying tresses, just 
how grossly unfair it is that ‘youth is 
wasted on the young.” Perhaps the same 
might be said for education. For as SAT 
scores fall, high-school-dropout figures 
multiply, and school corridors erupt into 
battlegrounds, the flourishing form of 
schooling today is adult education. 

The new skills and technologies 
demanded by a changing job market, the 
suddenly strong career orientation of 
women of all ages, and the fashionable 
self-help/self-improvement philosophy 
all encourage the return of many adults to 
the classroom. Some enroll in the credit, 
degree-oriented courses offered by uni- 
versity continuing-education programs, 
either to finish or to augment earlier 
formal education. Others attend the more 
casual, personal-enrichment-type classes 
featured at various adult-education 
centers, simply to acquire new skills or 
satisfy some curiosity. Whatever the 
composition, adult-education programs 
offer enormous diversity, from advanced 
Armenian to zoology, from hang gliding 
to hieroglyphics. 

Locally, a variety of factors facilitate 
the growth of adult ed. The strong 
academic environment, the cultural 
wealth, and the readily available supply 
of brain power make Boston a leading 
center for adult learning. Growth is 
reflected at many university adult-educa- 
tion programs, where the number of 
students has increased steadily over the 
years. At the Cambridge Center for Adult 


Education, enrollments have nearly 
tripled, from 9000 a decade ago to 25,000 
today. The same expansion is in evi- 
dence at the Boston Center for Adult 
Education, where enrollments have 
jumped 50 percent in the past four years, 
from 12,000 to 18,000. 

While adult-education administrators 
are fond of saying that there is no such 
thing as a typical adult-ed student, some 
sort of composite picture can be sketched. 
The average student is between 24 and 35 
and often unattached, lending some 
credence to the belief that adult educa- 
tion provides a different kind of social 
opportunity for those weary of the 
singles scene. Women generally out- 
number men; although that proportion is 
steadily growing smaller. The average 
student holds down a job, usually full- 
time (the majority of classes are held in 
the evening). And as a rule, the adult 
student has had a substantial amount of 
earlier schooling. ‘‘Most people do trans- 
fer in here with something,” says Father 
James Woods,/Dean of Boston College’s 
Evening College, speaking of BC’s adult- 
ed students. An impressive 87 percent of 
those taking classes at the Boston Adult 
Education Center have had some college, 
while a third have earned a graduate 
degree. 

Unlike other, more traditionally 
structured education programs, adult 
education is voluntary, and offers a great 
deal of flexibility. The most striking 
across-the-board trend in adult ed today 
is in the direction of business and career- 
related study, reflecting a concern over a 
troublesome economy and a competitive 
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job market. Woods, who feels that 
employability is the crucial factor in the 
evolution of adult-education curricula, 
traces this trend from an early emphasis 
on law, to social work, then to education, 
and, finally, to business. 





This pattern, especially noticeable in 
university adult-education programs, is 
recognized by Jacklyn Rosenfeld, 
assistant to the dean at Boston 
University’s Metropolitan College.’ “The 

Continued on page 17 





This Summer (and beyond) 


Join us at 


HEBREW COLLEGE 


and 
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... explore the Jewish civilization 


... learn Hebrew 


..- Qualify for an undergraduate or graduate degree 


Whatever your interest - there is a program for you at Hebrew College. Le 





> 45 
The Summer Institute (July 1 - August 14) provides a unique opportunity to pursue intensive Hebrew language 
studies in a relaxed atmosphere. Both morning and evening claSses are available. The U/pan, an internationally 
acclaimed language teaching approach, makes conversational Hebrew come alive in the context of the culture 
and spirit of Israel (new classes start frequently and afe available at all levels from beginners to advanced). 


Hebrew College is a fully accredited, non-thedlogical co-educational institution of advanced Judaic studies - 
located on a fashionable campus in Brookline - offering undergraduate and graduate @egree programs with 
concentrations in all Hebraic disciplines, a comprehensive program of adujt education and cultural activities, and 
a nationally known library which iS open to the public. 


For individuals with mininval or no Hebrew language background who wish to pursue an academic degree, there 
is an innovative transitional program (GESHER) which provides courses of study in the Jewish heritage, taught in 
English, combined with intensive Hebrew language learning in the Ulpan. In their third year of full time study, 
Gesher students are integrated into the Junior year of the College program. 


Credits earned at Hebrew College are eligible for transfer to other colleges and universities, subject to specific 
regulations of each institution. 


Under Hebrew College policy, there is no discrimination in regard to age, sex, religion, handicap, race, color or 
national origin. 


For further information regarding specific programs or cross registration opportunities with other colleges and 
universities, please contact 


Dr. Michael Libenson, Associate Dean, 
Hebrew College, 43 Hawes Street, Brookline, Mass. 02146. 
(617) 232-8710. 
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Bargaining with dropouts 


A Roxbury school’s plan to keep its students 





Photos by Stuart Rosner 


Re-CAP organizer Philip Dushku with a contract 


by Barbara Wallraff 


hen a student signs a contract 
W with Roxbury’s Dearborn 
Middle School principal 


Robert Martin and Philip Dushku, coor- 
dinator of that school’s Contractual 
Advancement Program, the kid had 
better mean business. Martin and 
Dushku do. They’re going to start moni- 
toring the student’s progress, assigning 
tutorials, checking the kid’s attendance 
every day, and, if necessary, even waking 
him or her up to get to school in the 
morning. ‘‘We don’t accept excuses from 
kids,’’ Dushku says tersely. The Contrac- 
tual Advancement Program (called re- 
CAP, since it’s the Boston school system’s 
second program with the acronym CAP) 
sounds a bit like the ‘’Marine 
experience.” 

The point of it, however, is to get those 
sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-graders who 
are a couple of years older than their 
classmates into high school as quickly as 
possible. Not only can their presence be 


disruptive to classes of younger chil- 
dren, but also, experience has shown, 
they're likely to quit school altogether if 
they’re still in middle school when they 
turn 16, after which the law no longer 
requires them to go. So 25 kids who've 
had to repeat more than one grade or 
who've been truants for an entire school 
year or two are getting another chance. If 
they fulfill the terms of their re-CAP 
contracts for one year, they'll be 
advanced two grades and will be back on 
the path toward high-school graduation. 

Martin is quick to point out that his- 


‘tories of truancy or short-term poor 


performance don’t mean that the kids are 
stupid. ‘‘Some of them are tough kids, 
very tough kids,” he says. “Others are just 
kids who for political reasons didn’t come 
to school.’’ The implementation of 
busing, he says, led some parents to keep 
their children out of school for months or 
even years. Other kids have had family 
problems or other non-academic trouble 








Teacher Peter McCaffrey tutoring a 


at some point since they started school. 
The kids who are on re-CAP are not kids 
with heavy-duty learning disabilities,”’ 
says Martin. ‘“They’re bright kids.” 

The contract that each student signs, at 
a formal meeting with a parent, Martin, 
and Dushku (who also sign), has four 
conditions: 1) that the student will attend 
school for at least 75 percent of the days 
in the term, 2) that he or she will get C 
minuses or better in everything, 
including “conduct, effort, and home- 
room,” 3) that any tutorial. services 
assigned will be accepted, and 4) that the 
student will abide by the school’s rules. 
After one term, if these conditions are 
met, the kid advances to the next grade 
and signs a new contract for the second 
term. This one has all the same condi- 
tions plus the requirement that the 
student attend summer school. Kids who 
stick it out are promoted to the next grade 
at the end of the summer. 

So far, the program’s working. When 
re-CAP began, this year, students were 
selected for eligibility on the basis of age 
or the number of times they’d been 
denied grade promotions, and 25 students 
signed contracts. (The entire student 
population at Dearborn is about 300, 
including 90 students in a Cape Verdean 
bilingual program.) At the end of the first 
term, in late January, 15 re-CAP kids — 
among them four-eighth-graders.ready to 
move up to high school — had earned 
promotions.vThe grade-point average for 
the group overall was B minus, whereas 
last year the same group’s average grade 
was just a fraction above D. Kids who 
used to come to school one day a week or 
less have started appearing, well, at least 
three-quarters of the time. “Some kids hit 
it right on the nose,”” says Dushku about 
the contract's attendance provision, “‘I’ll 





re-CAP student 


say, ‘You're allowed to be out 18 days,’ 
and they'll come in later and say, ‘Now 
how many days do I have?’ ” 

When the students are considered 
individually, their progress looks even 
more impressive than the overall statis- 
tics indicate, for some who weren't pro- 
moted early have nevertheless been doing 
well. ‘We have a student who was honor 
roll except for gym,”” Dushku says. ““She 
failed gym, and the contract was void. 
She couldn't believe it. What happened 
was we started her over with a new 
contract, for promotion the following 
year. 

‘Another girl was doing exceptionally 
well during the first month of the 
program. But due to various personal 
circumstances, she’s run away. I make 
periodic phone calls to her home, but 
; * Six other students who weren't 
promoted early have been earning C 
averages and showing improved atten- 
dance. 

Once a student has signed on for re- 
CAP, says Dushku, “‘there is no giving 

p.”’ The kids have been given the chance 
to sign contracts for the second school 
term whether or not they succeeded the 
first time. ; 

“Kids really have to work hard,” says 
Martin. “I can’t stress that enough: kids 
have to put out like they haven’t for 
years. That makes the reward really 
worthwhile.”” Dushku agrees and says 
he’s noticed an “‘incfedible transforma- 
tion’’ in some of his students over the last 
six months. ‘‘We don’t want the kids 
feeling they’re receiving something for 
nothing,”’ Dushku says. ‘they have to do 
something extra.” And while attending 
and getting passing marks may seem like 
a lot of effort to some, Dushku 

Continued on page 12 
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CLAY! 


e Start June 2 at MUDFLAT POT- 
TERY in Cambridge. Beginning to 


advanced wheel-throwing classes. 
Also handbuilding and sculpture 
courses. $90 for 10 weeks. Un- 
limited practice time. Qualified in- 
structors. NEA funded scholarships 
available. CALL 876-3877. 


25 First Street 
Cambridge, MA. 02141 
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Among our 120 summer faculty : Oregon, Allen Ginsberg, Art Lande, 
Charley Haden, William Burroughs, Diana diPrima, Moshe Felden- 
krias, Nancy Stark Smith, Robert Ornstein, Yoshi, Phillip Whalen, Ted 
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Of the old school 


What college 


offered at the turn 


of the century 


by Candace Perry 
I t's strange to think of some of the ex- 


periences foisted upon students at the 

turn of the century. In those days, 
young scholars weren’t swallowing gold- 
fish, nor were they short-sheeting the 
headmasters’ beds. They didn’t have to. 
The curricula devised by their adminis- 
trators and professors allowed for enough 
diversion. 

Imagine a group of Wellesley women 
inspecting the homes of efficient house- 
keepers in order to study modern sanita- 
tion and economic living. Or a Boston 
College sophomore receiving a silver 
medal for ranking second in his English 
class. 

Such occurrences were typical of col- 
legiate life, and each year evidence of 
them was bound in college catalogues and 
put to rest in university archives. 

These obsolete catalogues, like today’s, 
gave succinct descriptions of courses. But 
they didn’t stop at that. Often they de- 
voted pages to reassuring parents that 
their offspring would be properly taken 
care of and taught the ‘‘cultural necessi- 
ties of life.”’ 

Such necessities, for the young women 
of Wellesley College in 1900, included a 
daily hour of housework, between Virgil 
and Cicero readings, because house- 
keeping “united all in one family as 
helpers for the common good” and was 
“invaluable in its influence upon the 
moral nature and preparation for social 
life.”’ 

Wellesley’s catalogue also vowed that 
each student’s health needs would be 
taken care of with a vengeance. It stressed 


MIT Historical Collections 
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The MIT etme, cits 1900 


healthy outdoor environment: “In the 
construction of the College building .. . 
everything possible has been done to give 
an abundance of light, sunshine, and 
fresh air to all of its inmates.... It is 
acknowledged without question as the 
most beautiful and perfect building in the 
world for the education of women.” The 


‘a4 








passage concluded on an equally positive 
note: ‘The location is known as the most 
healthy in the healthy State of Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 

Considering the grueling schedules 
Wellesley students followed, concern for 
their health was logical. First-year re- 
quirements for students in the regular 


‘of literature, 


baccalaureate program included the study 
history, mythology, 
archaeology, Latin, Greek, and the art of 
Greece and Rome. Students who weren’t 
quite up to all that could join the ‘“Semi- 
Collegiate’ program. How many women 
settled for semi-BAs and -BSs is un- 


Waser on page 12 
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the school’s ample indoor ventilation and 


Middle Eastern Dance 
Specializing in the Art 
of Egyptian Folk & 
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* interior Design 


Near Copley Sq. 


Register Now For Exciting _| 
SUMMER CLASSES 


6 & 12 WEEK COURSES BEGIN JUNE 2 


* Advanced Interior Design 
*Treasures of the Museums of Boston 
* Sketching in N.E. 
*Photography x Writers of the Commonwealth 
* American History with a Boston Accent 
* History of American Fashion & Style 
*%Economics %*Chemistry II 
*x Accounting Mathematics English 


*Keypunching *xTyping & Shorthand 
All courses earn credits toward an A.A.S. degree 
A SPECIAL SUMMER PROGRAM WILL ALSO BE OFFERED IN 
“ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE” . 


Dormitory Accommodations Available For Summer Students 


*Chamberlayne’s 2-Year Interior Design Program is Fully Accredited | by F.1.D.E.R. 
(Foundation For Interior Design Education Research). 


Chamberl ayn 


JUNIOR WERLAY 
128 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 02116 


* Technical Drawing 


* Physics I! 


N E 


TELEPHONE 536-4500 
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267-1234 
to place your Phoenix classified 











The Master’s Degree for the 
Working Professional 
—A One-Year Program— 


For information on June admission, call 492-5108 


ANTIOCH tintin, Cambridge, MA 
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PIANOS Pianos Bought : 


SALES SERVICE Consignment 


— Rentals — Moving — 
Financing 


Grands, Uprights, Spinets, Antiques, 
New, Reconditioned, Rebuilt, hun- 
dreds of vintage Pianos. “Compare our 
lowest prices.” Steinways, Mason Ham- 
lin,.etc. Guaranteed workmanship, plus 
full rebuilding services at reasonable 
prices. 


Boston J.D. Furst & Son 


21 Brookline Ave., Kenmore Square 


Boston, MA 267-4079 — 7d kK 
Portsmout — 
* he 
Miami 
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Old 


Continued from page 10 
known, but the catalogue tried to 
console them: “This is not in- 
tended for ill-prepared or ignor- 
ant students, but for those who 
had reason to suppose them- 
selves well-prepared, but are de- 
ficient in some particulars.” 
The gentlemen at Harvard, 
mtanwhile, were studying ancient 
languages, English composition 
(through the Anglo-Saxon 
Reader), philosophy, and 
sciences. The sciences were 
diverse and, in fact, included 
mining and metallurgy, black- 
smithing, and railroad engi- 
neering. Laboratory work was 
part of many of the vocational 
courses (which were listed under 
engineering), but others (black- 
smithing, for one) were only 
theoretical. , 
Perhaps the most privileged of 
Harvard’s students were those 
who attended its agricultural 
school, the Bussey Institution, in 
Jamaica Plain: This school, which 
offered systematic instruction in 
“agriculture, useful ornamental 
gardening, and stick rousing,” 
was intended for three types of 
students. The first was the lad 
who wanted to become a prac- 
tical farmer; the second was he 
who wished to familiarize him- 
self with a special branch of agri- 
culture, horticulture, botany, or 
applied zoology; and the third 
was the young man who would 
‘naturally be called upon to 
manage large estates, or who 
would make, when thoroughly 
trained, a good steward or over- 
seer of gentlemen’s estates.” 
One year, several pages of 
course descriptions, for subjects 
ranging from the theory of 
farming to cryptogamic botany, 
appeared in the catalogue for the 
benefit of the school’s grand total 


enrollment of four. It must have 
been lonely in some of the class- 
rooms. 

Radcliffe, originally the 
“Society for the Collegiate In- 
struction of Women,” offered 
academic courses similar to Har- 
vard’s from its establishment in 
1879. It was not about to support 
the notion, then widely held, that 
a woman’s constitution disabled 
her from studying the same sub- 
jects that a man did, and so its 
first full catalogue included a 
paragraph headed “Why Women 
Wish the Same Curriculum that 
Men Have.” The gist of it was 
that special courses for women 
were okay, but they were “out of 
the line upon which progress and 
improvement are to be ex- 
pected.” 

The content, if not the general 
topic, of a few courses did differ, 
however. Radcliffe’s, though not 
Harvard's, description of the cur- 
riculum for ethics referred to 
study of the nature of goodness, 
virtue, duty, conscience, person- 
ality, different moral ideas and 
the systems that result from them, 
casuistry, and the classifications 
of duties. 

Another Radcliffe course de- 
scription that differed from its 
Harvard counterpart was for 
English composition. In this re- 
quired course, women were 
warned, one examination in- 
cluded writing an essay on one of 
the following topics: ““How Elsie 
Went to the Seashore,” “The 
Great Political Question,”. “A 
Woman's Work,” ‘A Dancing 
Party and Moonlight on the 
River,” and (now here’s a theme 
with range) “A Garden of Roses, 
Pretty Maids All in a Row, and the 
Old Church Tower.” The cata- 
logue, unfortunately, did not 
print excerpts from any compo- 
sitions. 


. _Radcliffe_ also offered several 


courses in forensics, including 
one titled ‘““Argumentative Com- 
petition.” The purpose of this 
course was to expand and test the 
“student's power of writing argu- 
mentative essays off-hand on 
subjects previously studied.”’ All 
did not approve, however. One 
male professor who was invited to 
teach the course responded: 
“How deplorable for women to 
become apt in argument. We can’t 
obliterate a natural tendency, but 
why cultivate it?’ (No, this quote 
was not actually in a Radcliffe 
catalogue. It was found in The 
Radcliffe Quarterly, Vol. 17, 
1933, by a helpful archivist.) 

Another women’s college, Sim- 
mons, was cultivating indepen- 
dence of a different kind at that 
time. Instead of the sounds of lec- 
tures and discussions, its halls 
were filled with the hum of 
sewing machines and the clatter 
of pots and pans. 

Originally a sort of vocational 
school, Simmons was established 
in 1902 “as an institution in 
which instruction in such 
branches of art, science, and in- 
dustry might be given as would 
best enable women to earn an in- 
dependent livelihood.” 

Marketing was offered, but 
this subject involved shopping 
carts and groceries rather than 
graphs and calculators. Seven 
sewing classes were listed in an 
early catalogue, and a cooking 
class was one of the require- 
ments for the ‘Medical Study” 
program. 

~Series of lectures were offered, 
but it is difficult to tell exactly 
what some of them were about. 
One series on the “ Application of 
Art,” included two talks: ‘The 
Beauty in Common Objects” and 
“Training in Beauty in French 
Schools.” 

At Boston University, stu- 
dents weren’t expected to keep 


their noses in books all the time. 
But in 1897, the school’s facili- 
ties for recreation were incom- 
plete. The catalogue cheerfully 
made amends with this hint: 
“Students possessing ‘tennis 
courts at home are accustomed to 
invite fellow students and in- 
structors to share the enjoyment 
of them.” 

Facilities specifically for 
women at Boston University were 
mentioned infrequently, and the 
minimal descriptions that 
appeared suggest why such 
things weren't touted. The 
Ladies’ Gymnasium,” we learn, 
was equipped with approved 
apparatus, and in it, Miss Black- 
well offered instruction and drills 
five hours a week. 

Students at Boston College in 
1890 reaped a few unusual bene- 
fits. Those who ranked first in the 
writing of any of several English 
essays or in the study of the 
“Christian Doctrine’ received 
$25 to $50 in gold. 

Also, the aura of the modern 
Olympics pervaded the BC class- 
rooms. At the end of each semes- 
ter, the top three students in each 
class were awarded gold, silver, 
and bronze medals, each artfully 
inscribed with the scholar’s name, 
the course, and the year. Pages 
and pages of annual catalogues 
were devoted to the winners of 
these contests, and some space 
was even devoted to those who 
won honorable mentions. 

Such fanfare disappeared 
quietly in the mid-1900s, how- 
ever. And so did the passages 
about ample ventilation, the 
necessity of an equal curriculum 
for women, and the cultural 
necessities of life. 

Perhaps courses alone are 
enough to fill today’s college cata- 
logues. But when future genera- 
tions look back on them, will they 
wonder if we had enough ven- 


tilation to study the “History of 
Ornamental Plants’’ without 
drowsiness? And will they be 
curious about who won the gold 
in the “Physics of Music’ and 
why he or she didn’t demand that 
a page be reserved to record the 


fact? * 


Dropouts 


Continued from page 8 
emphasizes that the real 
something extra is summer 
school. 

Student-contract programs of 
various kinds have become fairly 
common in recent years, but re- 
CAP’s design is unique as far as 
those associated with it know. It 
developed out of a bargain (with 
stipulations similat to those in the 
current re-CAP contract) that 
Dushku struck with a student in 
his Dearborn homeroom last year, 
when he was working as a math 
teacher. The boy’s social worker, 
Charles Fallon of West Broad- 
way Youth Services, helped the 
student keep his end of the 
bargain, sometimes by knocking 
on his door in the morning and 
bringing him to school. West 
Broadway Youth Services con- 
tinues to help out in the re-CAP 
effort; Dushku often calls there 
when he can’t hunt a kid up 
himself. 

Of course, six months of 
achievement don’t prove that re- 
CAP is the cure for middle 
schools’ truancy problems. 
Although most participants have 
received that first grade-promo- 
tion after only half a year, none 
has yet had to try to keep up with 
classes after. the second advance- 
ment. Already the going is get- 
ting tougher. Martin cites the case 
of one girl whe had to begin 
taking French classes mid-year 
because they were a requirement 
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A Catholic Liberal Arts College 
SUMMER 1980 
4 credit day and evening undergraduate courses 
3 credit 5-day graduate workshops 
BIOLOGY - CHEMISTRY - ECONOMICS - EDUCATION - 
ENGLISH - HISTORY - PHYSICS - PHILOSOPHY - 
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The Soston School of 
Modern Languages 
One Arlington St. 
Boston, Ma 
presents: 


4-week Sat. Courses in 


French. All levels. 








Call 536-5505 for 
starting dates 
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Counseling Center. 


Training Program in 
Counseling & Psychotherapy 


The program offers an ongoing 

training process at both beginning and 
advanced levels of professional 

development. The training process is ; 
competency based, practice oriented, 
and offers experimental learning in a 
supportive setting. Internships : 


available. 
Call 354-6259! 
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Summer Sessions. 


SESSION I! 
STARTS JULY 7. 
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MA 02154 
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Standard of Excellence 
Continues 
Year-Round. 


There's no “Summer break” for Bentley College — 
in fact, summer at Bentley offers distinct advan- 
tages to the discerning student. With smaller, 
faster-paced classes, Bentley's Summer Session 
provides a more intimate, more personalized at- 
mosphere for learning. And you have the choice of 
day or evening credit courses in any number of 
areas, such as: accounting, economics, finance, 
computer information systems, English, govern- 
ment, history, law, management/ marketing, phi- 
losophy, behavioral science, quantitative analysis, 
and science. Whether you're working for a degree, 
or seeking personal enrichment, you'll make great 
strides toward your goal during 


entley College's 


SUMMER SESSION | CLASSES 
BEGIN MONDAY, MAY 19... 


Bentley's 110-acre campus features plenty of parking, air-conditioned 
classrooms and comfortable residences for those students who wish to 
live on campus. For further information, contact the Summer Sessions 
Office at 891-2901 (days, nights, or weekends). 
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REGISTRATION 
APRIL 1—JUNE 20 


CLASSES 
JUNE 23-AUGUST 1 


CLASSES MEET 

FOR SIX WEEKS 

FIVE DAYS A WEEK 
THREE HOURS PER DAY 
AM OR PM 


collage 


color 
design 


drawing 


anatomy/drawing 
animation 

b & w photography 
clay/ceramics 


color photography 


exhibitions/gallery workshop 


film 


graphic design 

life drawing 
metals/silversmithing 
movement as a medium 


MUSEUM SCHOOL 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


painting 


Paper as an artform 


pastel 


printmaking 
sculpture 
silkscreen 


summer workshop 
is anon-credit 
pre-freshman 
course 


summer workshop 
watercolor 
wood/woodworking 





WRITE REQUESTING 
SPECIFIC COURSE 
INFORMATION: 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 
230 THE FENWAY 


BOSTON, MA 02115 


OR PHONE: 


(617) 267-1219 
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Peggy McMahon 


Dropouts 


Continued from page 13 

CAP’s success. No one’s saying that 
it works only because Dushku’s lead- 
ing it, but everyone’s thought of it. 
“If I were to set up the program again 
with someone else as coordinator,’ says 
Martin, “I would build into the job 
description the sort of behaviors that he 
has: being unyielding in terms of 
excuses; the warm, paternal sense of 
personal involvement. These kids love 
him. He'll go out and knock on doors; 
he'll spend time after school. These are 
the sort of things that make the differ- 
ence — and that I could not contractually 
insist upon.” 

Dushku, though hopeful for re-CAP’s 
future, is philosophic about it: “I said to 
myself when we started this program, ‘If 
we can be 10 percent successful, that’s 10 
percent more than we had before.’” @ 


Women 


Continued from page 3 
women’s studies — biology, appropriate 
technology, and the like. 

Today, ‘‘WoSt”’ is a relatively familiar 
abbreviation in the catalogues of 330 
schools where women’s-studies programs 
offer minor and/or major concentrations 
in the field. In 1976, Feminist Press 
president Florence Howe reported that 
15,000 accredited courses in women’s 
studies had been developed by 8500 
teachers at 1500 different institutions in 
the US. 

And the field continues to thrive. Since 
the publication of Howe’s ‘research 
report, Seven Years Later: Women’s 
Studies Programs in 1976, there has been 
a 10-percent increase in the number of 
programs. The Women’s Studies Associ- 
ation has since been formed, attracting 
more than 1400 teachers and other inter- 
ested parties to its first conference last 
year. There are even a handful of grad- 
uate degree-granting programs in oper- 
ation. 

Amid Boston’s wealth of colleges and 
universities, we find the gamut of 
women’s-studies programs, from the 
virtually non-existent (at Harvard) to the 
struggling-but-hanging-on (at Boston 
University) to the healthy (UMass- 
Boston). 

According to Ann Froines, director of 
women’s studies at UMass-Boston, large 
state schools tend to lead the field for a 
number of reasons. “State schools have 
more interaction,with the community, so ac- 
activists have more access to the class- 
room,” she says. ‘There are also large 
numbers of graduate students, and some 
programs rely on them for teaching. Also, 


there’s a more-diverse and older student 

body. Returning women students — 

that’s a woman who has not been in 

school for two or three years — are the 

ones who want, need, and ask for 

women’s studies the most. And we make 

an effort to involve all kinds of women, 

not to become a feminist ghetto or give _ 
off a strident or rhetorical image.’’ 

In order to appeal to the student popu- 
lation at the Harbor campus, Froines 
says, women’s-studies history and 
English courses focus on working-class 
women and writers who are not exclu- 
sively academic or feminist. ‘“The women 
can literately hear themselves speaking in 
the material I use in my introductory 
course.” 

Froines has been with the UMass 
program since it was organized, in 1974. 
“Like many programs, we started as a 
result of students and faculty seeking 
recognition for already existing courses 
that different faculty had taught on their 
own since 1970.” In ‘74, Froines was 
hired half-time to coordinate the 
program. There are now two funded 
“lines,” or jobs, in women’s studies at 
UMass-Boston. One of those jobs is cur- 
rently filled by a tenured faculty member, 
and at least 10 tenured faculty members 
are active in the program, ensuring it a 
kind of continuity women’s programs at 
other schools envy. 

In any given semester, between 350 
and 400 students participate in up to 20 
women’s-studies courses. Of the 60 to 70 
students who have concentrated in 
women’s studies, only two have been 
men. 

At 27, Nancy McKerrow is a median- 
age student at UMass-Boston. Her inde- 
pendent-study project was recently 
approved, allowing her to major in 
women’s studies. “I assumed women’s 
studies would be easy,” she says. ‘I think 
everyone assumes that. But it’s really 
quite demanding. There’s a lot of infor- 
mation to get across, so there’s a lot of 
writing, which generates a lot of 
thought.” 

McKerrow considered herself a 
feminist long before she started taking 
women’s-studies courses at the Harbor 
campus, but she claims that her parti- 
cipation in the program has challenged as 
much as supported the assumptions she 
brought with her. ‘I’ve never seen so 
much arguing in classes, and so much 
arguing with the teachers. I’ve become 
much less dogmatic. You realize you're 
not always right, you don’t always have 
the key. It’s been wonderful for me that 
way.” 

But given the tightening job market, is 
women’s studies so wonderful .when it 
comes to making a living? McKerrow 
thinks her education choice is a sound 
one. “I don’t see where one ‘liberal arts 
degree is better than another, and | 

Continued on page 16 

















a D Photography 
= NE SOP Workshops 


— 8 week beginning camera class starting every month 
— summer workshops begin June and mid-July 


Darkroom Workshops in: 
Basic 
Creative 
Printing & Exposure | 
Intermediate oe 
Studio wit 
Experimental-& Silkscreen 
and Color Photography 

er a 





-Non-Darkroom classes in: 
Beginning Camera 
Advanced Camera 
and Lighting Techniques 





2 year Professional Program with courses in: 
Advertising 
Photojournalism 
Multi-Media 
Creative 
General & Experimental Color 
Portrait & Wedding 
Screen Printing & Non-Silver 
Technical Color 





Begins September & February 


Write or call for our free Day or Evening Brochure or visit the 
school, Monday through Friday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


: N {—- Sop NEW ENGLAND. SCHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
537 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 02215 (617) 261-1868 
Licensed by Commonwealth of Mass., Dept. of Education 
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REGISTER NOW 
Tel acieiaalaalclam ncaa 


ACTOR’S WORKSHOP 








COMPLETE THEATRE TRAINING 
STAGE MOVEMENT, SPEECH, MUSIC, THEATRE, DRAMA THERAPY 
Beginner to advanced levels. Since 1956. Vet approved. Non-profit org. 
Days, evenings, private Saturday youth classes. 














For your Free Brochure or interview, write, call or visit 


BEACON ST (K Sq. 
anette puma Call for Amity’s free brochure 


BOSTON, MA 02215 266-6840 

















800-243-4767 
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Summer 1980 
at C.W. Post 


A great time to discover the C.W. Post learning 
experience: innovative programs, outstanding resident 
and guest faculty, flexible schedules, excellent 
facilities on a beautiful campus. 


667 Graduate Courses 
y 665 Undergraduate Courses 
29 Special Intensive Institutes and Workshops 


Three day and evening sessions begin May 19, June 23, July 28 
Weekend College classes begin June 28, 29, July 12, 13 or 14 


Summer courses are also available at the Suffolk Branch Campus, 
Brentwood, L.1. (516) 273-5112 and in the 
Mid-Hudson region (800) 942-1976 (toll-free in N.Y. State) or (914) 446-4792. 
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Summer Sessions Office 
LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


Cc.w. post center 


GREENVALE, NEW YORK 11548 
An Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Institution 


Please send me the Summer 1980 Bulletin. 
Name 
Address 
City, State, Zip 
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For the summer 
bulletin, phone 

(516) 299-2431 
or mail coupon. 


























Summer and Fall 
programs in 


Design 
Illustration 
Fine Arts 


Art History 
Photo 


leading to professional art careers 
and college credit. 
Send coupon below or call for catalog: 
Summer: (617) 262-1223. 
Fall: 262-2844. 


The Art Institute 
of Boston. 


700 Beacon Street, Boston, MA. 02215 








Please send me info on program(s) checked: 
(JSummer day and evening programs 
O)Fall day programs 





Name 





Address 





City & State Zip 

















Women 


Continued from page 14 
wanted to have the control over 
what courses I took,” she says. 
‘I’m planning to go to law school, 
and I have lots of history and po- 
litical-science courses on my tran- 
script.” 

The viability of women’s 
studies in a shrinking economy is 
a concern to most program 
leaders. Turning women’s studies 
into a career asset is a program- 
matic goal for both individual 
schools and professional organi- 
zations. At UMass-Boston, an 
internship program is now being 
designed, to give students on-the- 
job experience — which always 
enhances a resume. The overall 
program also offers a certificate in 
women’s studies, which, Ann 
Froines hopes, will appeal to_the 
‘‘classic’’ returning woman 
student — the non-degree seeker 
who wants to work on basic 
skills, writing, and study skills 
and to feel support as she tries to 
figure out where she ‘’fits in.” 

Says ‘Froines, ‘‘We recognize 
that a growing number of 
students are at school for a career 
and they have doubts about how 
an interdisciplinary degree will be 
viewed. In fact, we warn students 
about that. But by and large, I 
find grad schools and employers 
are less concerned with the major 
than with a good average. So far, 
no one has found women’s 
studies to be a liability.’’ 

Peggy McIntosh of the 
Wellesley College Center for 
Research on Women says, “The 
time has come to initiate research 
on the success of women’s- 
studies majors. So far, there are 
no reports that they have any 
trouble getting work; on the con- 
trary. My hypothesis is that a 
good women’s-studies program 
increases the self-confidence and 
self-esteem of a woman and her 
ability to think in an interdis- 
ciplinary way. I would like to see 
someone test the increase in self- 
esteem in this group compared to 
others.” 

McIntosh is director of ‘college 
programs at the Wellesley Center. 
A faculty-development project 
that awards grants to New 
England college and university 
teachers, its goal is the devel- 
opment of new courses to 
“balance views and materials on 
men and women in the curric- 
ulum.” 

The long-range — and ambi- 
tious — goal of MclIntosh’s 
program is to transform the entire 
post-secondary curriculum, 
rather than merely to-create sepa- 
rate women’s-studies programs 
and courses. She believes, ‘‘If 
women’s studies does its work 
well, even a course like freshman 
English would be altered. Today, 
freshmen are trained according to 
the old model of rhetoric for the 
purpose of public persuasion. If 
women’s studies has the effect I’d 
like to see, freshman English will 
teach students to speak in voices 
other than the rhetorical one — 
the back-and-forth and give-and- 
take of conversation, for instance. 
No academic department would 
be left unchanged by a balancing 
of the curriculum.” 

McIntosh is headed for Berlin 
this spring to discuss women’s 
studies with academics from 
England, France, and Italy, with 
an eye to helping German women 
set up programs of their own. 
“Seen from within the United 
States, women’s studies can seem 
pathetic in terms of resources, 
courses, curriculum change, etc.,”’ 
she says. ‘‘We have barely a 
toehold in the academy. But from 
abroad, we're seen to be a 
seething, bubbling soup full of 
activity.” 

In Germany, she says, “there is 
little close contact betwen the 
militant grassroots women’s 
movement and academic women. 
In fact, there’s quite a marked 
split. I value very much the 
connection between the women’s 
movement outside and inside the 





“women’s-studies 





academy in the the United 
States. In fact, the American 
movement is 
painfully self-conscious about 
trying to include as many differ- 
ent kinds of women as possible. 
The National Women’s Studies 
Association would like to be 
representative of students, 
community -women, minority 
women, and lesbians, as well as to 
serve as a professional associ- 
ation for faculty members.. Ann 
Froines says that her program is 
trying hard to develop more mi- 
nority-women’s-studies courses. 

Even so, the institu- 
tionalization of women’s studies 
is of concern to some activists. 
Margo Rey, an instructor at the 
New Hampshire College’s School 
of Human Services, incorporates 
women’s-studies materials into 
the baccalaureate program for 
human-service workers. ‘‘Of 
course women’s studies is impor- 
tant for black women and other 
women of color,” she says. “Our 
history is even more buried than 
the history of white women. 

“But I don’t think women’s 
studies for black women should 
come out of the universities only. 
A lot can and should come from 
the community: oral history, 
talking to our grandmothers — 
that’s important too,’”’ she says. 
“We need not only important 
books like Barbara Smith’s and 
Gloria Hull’s curriculum guide 
for teachers (a new Feminist Press 
book) but also things like June 
Jordan’s biography for children 
of Fannie Lou Hamer (the 1960s 
civil-rights activist).”’ 

Spirited give-and-take between 
academic women and feminist 
activists is common in the US and 
in Canada. Not only do the two 
groups tend to overlap, but they 
share a healthy, symbiotic 
relationship. Some students who 
are exposed to feminist ideas and 
institutions in women’s-studies 
programs become full-time activ- 
ists. And scholarship on. the 
subject of women enhances 
funding possibilities for women 
active in their communities. 

One of the institutions least 
hospitable to the interdis- 
ciplinary approach of women’s 
studies is Harvard. Radcliffe 
offers a few seminars on 
women’s-studies themes, but 
since Cliffies are now formally 
registered as Harvard students, 
there isn’t much opportunity for 
them to explore the field. Even so, 
Radcliffe is the home of the 
largest repository of women’s- 
studies resources in the country. 

In the stately Radcliffe Quad- 
rangle sits the Arthur and Eliza- 
beth Schlesinger Library on the 
History of Women in America. 
With 20,000 volumes and a vault 
full of rare manuscripts, the 
Schlesinger is intangibly full of 
dissertations and books waiting to 
be written. There are few collec- 
tions like it anywhere in the 
world. 

Barbara Haber, curator of 
printed books, has been with the 
library since 1968, when it held 
only 8000 volumes. ‘‘When I 
came here, there were maybe five 
people in the country who would 
say they specialized in women,” 
Haber says. ‘People who used the 
library then were mostly post- 
doctoral researchers. Then it 
changed to young instructors~ 
trying to grab material for their 
courses. 

“Now we get students from 
every institution in the area. One 
woman is here from Israel. And 
there are lots of undergraduates 
as well as post-doctoral people.”’ 
Haber is especially proud that the 
library is open to the public. 

“Women’s studies is getting to 
mean something quite narrow,” 
she says. ‘But lots of people are 
doing women’s history, for 
instance, who are not affiliated 
with academic institutions. 
Women’s studies is only the aca- 
demic arm of the women’s 
movement. Anyone who under- 
stands what women’s studies is 
cannot separate activism from 
scholarship. They are one andthe 
same.” & 














Adult 


Continued from page 6 

basic shift at Met,’’ she claims, 
‘‘has been from liberal arts to ap- 
plied sciences, such as business, 
accounting, and management; 
and the computer program is just 
in the stratosphere.” 

Rosenfeld attributes this in 
part to employers’ increased 
willingness to send their 
eurdloyees back to school, and 
their offering tuition payment or 
the promise of a promotion as 
incentive. “It’s in the best inter- 
ests of business and industry to 
encourage the people to come 
back (to school), and they’re do- 
ing it,” she asserts. According to 
recent surveys conducted at 
Metropolitan College, the manu- 
facturing industry (whose 
fortunes are largely intertwined 
with computer technology) sent 
the largest number of workers 
back to school. Second in number 
of return students is the field of 
finance. 

A good example of this close 
relationship between adult educa- 
tion and the business world is 
Metropolitan’s off-campus 
program, coordinated with 
companies such as Digital Equip- 
ment and GTE Sylvania, in which 
faculty members travel to plant 
sites to teach pertinent courses to 
employees. 

In other programs, Met 


recognizes that time is a precious 
commodity for students who 
work: Rosenfeld claims that one 
of Met's goals is to cut down on 
the paperwork that has been the 
bane of many an undergrad’s 
existence. ‘The students don’t 
have the time, so we try to make 
the bureacracy easy to deal with,’’ 
she says. And according to 
Woods, BC’s Evening College 
Courses are streamlined and 
concentrated for much the same 
reasons. ‘Time is money to these 
students,” he observes. “They 
want to get right to the point.” 
Even at the less formal educa- 
tion centers (‘‘no credit, no roll- 
taking,’’ as one administrator 
describes them) a trend toward 
practical education seems to be 
supplanting the old “learning for 
learning’s sake’’ schogl of 
thought. Jim Smith, assistant 
director of the Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education, sees a strong 
interest in money-management 
and investment classes, includ- 
ing courses on how to buy a 
house or condominium. 
“Economics will become more 
important as money gets tight,” 
he insists. Gregory Barattini, 
assistant director of the Boston 
Center, concurs: ‘People are 
much more concerned about how 
to get and keep a job,” he says. 
Seven or eight years ago, Barattini 
recalls, the most popular of the 
center's 18 areas of concen- 
Continued on page 18 








Boston College 
Summer Session 


June 23-August 1 





Quality Programs for Credit or Enrichment 

Courses in Education, Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Business. Open admission and easy registration 

Graduate and undergraduate offerings. Campus housing and dining. Convenient suburban location 
Public transportation nearby and security parking on campus. Extensive recreation facilities — all sports 
indoors and outdoors. 


Special Programs, Workshops, and Institutes 
¢ Metric Education Workshop (3 crs.) July 7-11 
¢ Middle Schoo! Mathematics Workshop for Teachers (3 crs.) July 14-18 
© Teaching Writing (3 crs.) June 23-July 3 
¢ Child Abuse and Neglect (3 crs.) June 23-July 3 
¢ Summer Media Workshop (3 crs.) June 23-July 3 
¢ Remedial Reading Practicum for Advanced Specialists (6 crs.) June 23-August 1 
¢ Workshop in High School Mathematics (noncredit) June 23-July 18 
¢ Speech & Theater for Children w/ Special Needs (3 crs.) June 23-July 11 
e Language Arts & Reading for the Gifted Child (3 crs.) July 7-18 
Write for free catalog, Boston College Summer Session, 437 McGuinn Hall; Chestnut Hill, MA 02167. or 
phone 969-0100, ext. 3457 
Boston College admits students of any race;creed, color, national or ethnic origin 




















long with personal 
A escnient and tHe 
completion of degree 


requirements, there is anoth- 
er, more basic function to 
adult education: the develop- 
ment ‘of those people who are 
held back in their adult lives 
by functional illiteracy, by a 
lack of a high-school diploma, 


by lack of marketable skills, or 
by language or cultural 
barriers 


_ Many sstate-aided adult- 
education programs attempt to 
address these problems. Their 
common goal, as set forth in a 
Massachusetts Board of 
_ Eduation policy statement, is 
- “to provide individuals with 

information necessary to bene- 


to develop skills, and to under- 
stand SHA participate in public 
affairs cand the democratic 


older do not have a high- 
school diploma; that’s one- 
third of the entire over-25 
population. We can add 
another 100,000 to that 
number for the 18-to-25 
group; and there’s the still- 
_ growing problem of high- 
school dropouts. 

A survey taken a decade ago 
revealed that 66,000 people in 
the Commonwealth identified 
themselves as functionally il- 
literate, meaning they’re at 
roughly the sixth-grade educa- 

tional level. And the actual 
figure is certainly much high- 
er. “We have taken a position 


alternatives for these people,’”’ 
states Gerard Indelicato, Mas- 
- sachusetts Director of Adult 
Education Services. ‘‘The 
people who don’t have educa- 
tion don’t know how to get it,”” 
he says. 
So the state, which has had 
a hand in adult education since 
1913, now channels dollars 
and resources into various 
adult-ed programs, most of 
which offer a mixture of 
academic and work-related 
courses. These educational 
outlets include the Casa Del 
Sol Adult Learning Center 
(495 Shawmut Ave., Boston), 
the Adult Learning Center of 
Greater Boston (89 Franklin 
“ Street), and Pittsfield’s Learn- 


Back to basics: 
Make-up courses 


designed to award high-school 


fit from community resources, _ 


In Massachusetts, 1.3. 
million people aged 25 and 
tributing this t6 a new open- 


that we ought to create 


ing Connection where skills 
are traded off in a kind of 
barter system. Other courses 
under state sponsorship are 
offered at the Danvers State 
Hospital, various county 
houses of correction, and 
many ~ vocational-technical 
schools. 

There are five state-wide 
“alternative-diploma” programs 
that allow educational 
credit for life experience, 
programs that prepare for 
and administer the GED 
(general education develop- 
ment) tests for high-school 
equivalency, and programs 


diplomas. The only entrance 
requirement is that the ap- 
plicant be 16 years old; there is 
usually no fee. : 
Indelicato sees certain © 
trends developing. ‘We're 
dealing with both a younger 
(under 21) and older (over 60) — 
population,’’ he states, at- 


ness that is encouraging the 
uneducated to come forth. 
“There isn’t the stigma there 
was five or 10 years ago,” he 
observes. “It’s not so socially 
unacceptable today to say, ‘I 
can’t read.’ Indelicato also 
perceives a movement toward 
more functional, community- 
oriented, basic-ed curricula 
away from a reliance on the 
more general national guide- 
lines and projections. 

While fairly optimistic 
about the future of basic adult 
ed, Indelicato acknowledges 
that “‘we have limited 
resources,”.and feels that the 
future of state-financed adult 
learning could hinge on the — 
fate of House Bill 64. Filed by 
the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, the bill calls for 
adult-ed aid to be channeled to 
programs in two specific 
areas: work-related training 
and 12th-grade-level school- 
ing. Now in its third reading in 
the state Senate, with a final 
vote likely next month, the 
bill is probably essential to the 
strong and clear direction of 
the program. “If we don’t get 
the bill from the legislature,’”’ 
says Indelicato, ‘we'll have a 
mish-mash of adult education 
in this state. But no matter,” 


—- MJ. 





Take a closer look. 
Prescott Center College 





: If you are realizing that there is more to your 
tw educationthan a traditional 4-year degree... 


PRESCOTT CENTER COLLEGE offers an interesting alternative. Here the 
focus is on active and personalized education. Students work with outstanding 
faculty in interdisciplinary programs such as Environmental Studies, Explor- 
ations in Culture, Outdoor Action and Human Development. Research 
experience and internships are used to assist students in developing competence 
and self-direction in their chosen fields of study. A student faculty ratio of 
6 to 1 allows students to become part of gur warm, yet demanding educational 
community. . 


Prescott Center College is located in the pine-forested mountains of central 
Arizona. However, the true extent of our “campus” has been limited only by 
the imagination of our students and faculty. During the past year students 
have studied in remote canyons of the Southwest, the Pacific Northwest, Baja, 
Scandinavia, and other parts of the world. 


To learn more about the unusual details of Prescott Center College write or 
phone: Lawrence Clendenin, Director of Admissions, 220B Grove Ave., 
Prescott, AZ 86301. Phone (602) 778-2090. 


Illustration by Scott Hecker, student 

















he adds. ‘We'll try our best.” 
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sia ang evening industrial design 
summer = graphic design 
3 and 6 week photography | 
sessions architectural drafting 
$35. per credit cartooning 





Some courses begin June 23, others July 14. 
Register early to avoid late fee. 
For a catalog, call 661-6610 or write: 








364 Brookline Ave. Program of Continuing Education 
Boston, MA 02215 Massachusetts College of Art 
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Harvard Bartending Course 


$30.00 


($20.00 w/Harvard I.D.) 
“New England’s most economical bartending course” 
Call 495-3032 for information 


e 3 nights of intensive training; learn over 130 drinks 
e Insider tips on how to get a job 

¢ Over 22,000 graduates 

e Professional instructors 


= HSA 




















A comprehensive, academically 
oriented program with: 


test prep services 


575 boylston st. 


boston, mass. 02116 


(617)266-5082 











HATHA YOGA | - 


Th. 6:00 p.m. 


Discover 


INTEGRAL 
YOGA 


Beginners 
Tues. 6:00 p.m., Wed. 7:30 p.m., 





HATHA YOGA Il - Adv. 
Mon. 7:30 p.m., Wed. 6: 


Thurs. 7:30 p.m. 


inners 


HATHA YOGA lll - Advanced 


Tues. 7:30 p.m. 
Pranayama and Maditation: 





5 weeks beginning May 5 


Yoga as Psychotherapy: 
the application of yoga to daily life. 
$19.00 









Open Hatha Yoga Classes - 
6:00 10:30 


pecial Programs every Sunday 7:00 p.m 
6 week course classes beginning April 28 
_ $2 22.00 percourse _ 


a.m. 








INSTITUTE® 





Raitt 


536-0444 


INTEGRAL YOGA 


359 Boylston St. 
Boston, Ma. 02116 
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AMERICAN 
weenie 


CUL 
& UNIVERSITY 
LIFE 
English as a Second 


Language Program for 
Forei gn Students 


*Smail classes 

«Lectures by University professors 

*Mini-courses in your field of 
study 

*Special academic skill training 

«Introduction to American life 

*Host families, field trips, cultural 
activities 
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if you or someone you know could 
benefit from our program, call or 
write: 











Summer Institute 
International Office 








June 9 — July 18 Tufts University 
Medford, MA 02155 
(617) 628-1144 
urwer 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 











THE 
WORCESTER 
CRAFT 
CENTER 


25 
SAGAMORE 
ROAD 


WORCESTER 
MASSACHUSETTS 
01605 


Professional Craft Studies 


Je | h@1@) B) 
° CLAY 


° FIBERS 
e METAL 


write for descriptive brochure 














COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Looking for a Viable Career? 


CONSIDER NURSING 


FOLLOWING ADMISSION 


We guarantee placement into 
a nursing curriculum at 


NEW ENGLAND BAPTIST 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Openings available for Fall of ’80 - APPLY NOW 
Call Registrar 738-5800, ext. 321 





Committed to the concept of equal opportunity in education. 
2 Na TR 














( SUMMER AT BRANDEIS ) 


JUNE 2- JULY 3 
JULY 7 - AUGUST 8 
GRADUATE AND pee 


COURSES IN HUMANITIES, SOCIAL SCIENCES, 
NATURAL SCIENCES AND FINE ARTS 


e 
PREMEDICAL COURSES 
. 


IDEAL STUDY ENVIRONMENT 
ON SUBURBAN CAMPUS « SMALL CLASSES 
TAUGHT BY BRANDEIS FACULTY 


Close to all Boston / Cambridge Cultural, 
Educational and Summer Attractions 


s 
Call or Write: 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
WALTHAM, MA 02254 


617-647-2796 
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785 Centre Street 
Newton, MA 02158 
(617) 964-3322 
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Continued. from page 17 
tration was art. Today, art has 
slipped to ninth place, and the 
number-one spot is held by busi- 
ness and career courses. 

To illustrate the trend further, 
Barattini says that when the 
Boston Center used to include 
journalism under its writing-and- 
literature heading, little interest 
was expressed in the course. As a 
marketing gesture, the course was 
shifted to the business-and-career 
section — where it subsequently 
became a big hit. 

The programs from which 
adult-education centers are mov- 
ing away are those that include 
what Smith calls the ‘‘social- 
issues” courses and the “aware- 
ness and sensitivity’ classes that 
were so popular in the ‘60s and 
early ‘70s. According to Barattini, 
the psychology of the I’m OK, 
You’re OK era has pretty well 
died out. In adult ed, the interest 
is in the acquisition of active 
skills. “There used to be a great 
deal more appreciation-type 
courses,’ Barattini notes. ‘Now 
people would: rather spend 10 
weeks writing poetry instead of 
reading it.”’ 

Of course, certain classes re- 
tain their appeal despite the times. 
Although disco, that Travolta- 
inspired phenomenon that many 
thought was here to stay, is most 
definitely on the way out, ball- 
room and big-band dancing are 
enjoying a strong second wind. In 
fact, dance, health, and exercise in 
general have been consistently 
popular in adult ed. Language 
classes are still well-subscribed, 
although French, once unques- 
tionably the most popular 
language at the Boston Center, 
now takes a back seat to Span- 
ish. And the Cambridge Center 
notes a boom in the culinary arts 
— cooking and wine-tasting. 

Adult ed is a relatively inex- 
pensive proposition as things go 
these days. Woods says that BC’s 
Evening College costs about half 
as much as most undergraduate 
institutions, and the average Met 
course is easier on the pocket- 
book than one.in the main body 
of BU. You can take most 10- 
week courses at the Boston or 
Cambridge Centers for any- 
where from $30 to $50. 

If you want to shop around, 
you can refer to a book entitled 
Educational Opportunities of 
Greater Boston for Adults. 
Compiled by the Educational 
Exchange of Greater Boston and 
available at its office, at 17 
Dunster St., in Cambridge, this 
little gem provides a listing of 
more than 7000 courses and the 
nearly 250 schools and centers 


that offer them, complete with 
iphabetical index. -The book 
$5.9 % 
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from 3.2. million to 9.6 million. In 
many respects this period was an 
roe ; 
educational heyday: old pro- 


grams were reorganized and ex- 
panded, new programs prolifer- 
ated, and new schools opened. 
The rise’ in enrollments was 
greatest, however, in the ‘60s. 
During that decade, income per 
capita rose 5.8 percent and tui- 
tions rose an average seven per- 
cent. In the ‘70s, enrollments rose 


s 








more gradually arid, at the same 
time, inflation began seriously to 
affect the economy. As a result, 
many schools found themselves 
with a fully expanded educa- 
tional machinery and suddenly 
fewer moneys to keep it going. To 
cope, programs were cut back or 
eliminated, many schools merged 
_or closed, and tuition costs shot 
up (see chart). 

In conjunction with these 
changes, many school adminis- 
trators became aware of the real 
costs of running their institu- 
tions. Certain expenses and 
wasteful financial practices, 
which in more prosperous times 
may have gone unnoticed, began 
to be recognized in very. com- 
pelling terms. This factor, in the 
opinion of BC’s Collins, 
accounted for some sharp in- 
creases in student tuition during 
the ‘70s. 

With so many factors en- 
couraging frequent and sharp in- 
creases in tuition, a beginning 
undergraduate must have dis- 
turbing visions about how to 
finance his or her academic 
career. Given the present situa- 
tion of annual 13 to 18 percent 
tuition increases, a projected 
fourth-year budget will be nearly 
twice the first year’s. 

It would seem nearly impos- 
sible to emerge with a BA unen- 
cumbered by years of debt if not 
for the one bright spot on the stu- 
dents’ financial horizon: student 
aid. Most institutions have 
attempted, with varying degrees 
of success, to keep the levels of 
student aid available commen- 
surate with expenses. David Hol- 
lowell, an associate administra- 
tive vice-president at BU, says 
that undergraduate tuition at BU 
is going up 16.8 percent for next 
year, and inflation is running 
about 13 percent. A very small 
part of that differential will go 
into upgrading programs, but 
most of the 3.8 percent addi- 
tional income is funneled back 
into student aid. Most other 
schools have similar strategies. 

Both state and federal govern- 
ments also have a number of aid 
packages, and these have been a 
real boon to students and to 
schools. This year the appropria- 
tions for Basic Education Oppor- 
tunity Grants (BEOG) were 
nearly doubled, thanks to pas- 
sage of the ‘‘middle-income”’ bill 
last year, which considerably 
widened the eligibility guidelines 
for these grants. Other govern- 
ment funds aimed at specific 
minority and low-income groups 
have helped as well. The prob- 
lem with government money is 
that while inflation and expenses 
rise at a uniform rate, govern- 
ment help is piecemeal and 
sporadic, and cannot be counted 
on specifically until legislation is 
on the books. Local college ad- 
ministrators characterize 
Washington’s approach to 
funding education as “schizy” 
and “‘up in the air,”’ and all agree 
that public funds for education 
have failed to keep pace with in- 
flation. 

This factor — the undependa- 
bility of adequate government 
funding — illustrates a principle 
common to nearly all school in- 
come and points up again the im- 
portance of tuition revenues. The 
“big five’ of educational-institu- 
tion income — state and local 
funds, federal funds, tuition, gifts 
and endowments, and auxiliary 
enterprises (such as food services 
and retail operations) — have a 
tendency to shrink in inflation- 
ary times, and tuition is the only 
one that administrators can cor- 
rect. In the words of BU’s Hollo- 
well, “It’s the only thing we can 
really control.’’ Income from 
auxiliary enterprises may actually 
increase, but usually not enough 
to offset inflation, and in many 
cases these services are run on a 
break-even basis anyway. And as 
private-school alumni on the 
mailing lists can attest, college- 
fund drives are having a hard 
time reaching goals, if they do so 
at all. Solicitations for donations 
to the alma mater have taken on 


an almost plaintive tone in recent 
years. Only tuition can be manip- 
ulated directly and counted upon 
in specific terms. 

Determining a tuition figure is 
a highly complex process in the 
making of a school budget. 
Financial planners must consider 
net only what part of the budget 
is not accounted for from other 
sources, but also what the ‘‘com- 
petition’’ — other schools that 
attract the same caliber student — 
is charging; further, they must 
estimate how many of those stu- 
dents accepted will actually 
matriculate; and if at all possible, 
they must attempt to keep in line 
with voluntary price controls. 

The actual tuition figure 
arrived at — the advertised price 
— becomes increasingly a figure 
in a formula, not an actual sum 
receivable. As more and more stu- 
dents qualify for aid of one kind 
or another, reductions in tuition 
become almost automatic. As 
early as 1973, for instance, a full 
41 percent of tuition revenues 
were from financial-aid sources, 
while students and their parents 
paid the other 59 percent out of 
pocket. 

The prevalence of government 
aid to students requires a student 
mix that conforms to federal 
guidelines, and toward that end 
the granting of tuition discounts 
becomes a foregone conclusion 
for minority and low-income stu- 
dents. These factors, of course, 
must be considered in order to set 


a tuition figure that will be high 
enough to offset the amount of 
deductions given in student aid. 
As a result, students who do not 
receive aid — a group that is 
shrinking all the time — pay arti- 
ficially inflated tuition costs. 

Some schools, however, have 
already reported expenditures for 
student grants in excess of ex- 
pected income for student aid. 
This untenable financing cannot 
continue in times when no one 
part of a budget can be expected 
to carry the weight of another. In 
plain terms, more money is 
needed, but no one knows where 
it will come from. A 450-page 
federal study completed in 1973, 
“Financing Post-Secondary Edu- 
cation in the United States,’’ con- 
cluded essentially the same thing, 
noting that the current levels of 
financing were inadequate for 
accomplishing national educa- 
tional objectives. 

Financial administrators are 
not optimistic about the years to 
come. They expect tuition will 
continue to increase yearly, at or 
slightly above the rate of infla- 
tion, in the foreseeable future. If 
enrollments start to drop, a long- 
expected development for the 
‘80s, this-will further threaten the 
financial stability of colleges — 
particularly smaller private 
schools that would be most 
affected by declining enroll- 
ments — and school closings 
could be expected to increase. 
Many institutions will simply not 


be able to afford to compete for 
declining numbers of students. 

A number of plans have 
emerged for overhauling the cur- 
rent financing structure of post- 
secondary education. It is un- 
likely that anything definitive 
will emerge soon, but given the 
current level of dissatisfaction 
with financing methods among 
students, parents, and school ad- 
ministrators, a new way of 
meeting education costs may 
come into effect within the decade 
on a national scale. Plans vary 
widely but all manipulate the 
same two pairs of variables: first, 
determining where aid should be 
targeted — directly to students or 
directly to institutions; second, 
determining who shall assume a 
greater part of the ever-growing 
costs of education, students and 
their parents or the government. 
Any plan could drastically change 
the relative amount that a stu- 
dent pays for his or her educa- 
tion. 

Given current enrollment 
trends, it is likely that the tradi- 
tional four-year liberal education 
is about to take a back seat to 
various types of more specialized 
post-secondary education. If 
money follows students, it will 
accompany increasing numbers 
of them to career and training 
schools rather than to a tradi- 
tional four-year curriculum; thus, 
while college enrollments decline 
in the ‘80s, career- and voca- 
tional-school matriculants are ex- 


pected to increase. 

By the same token, a public 
policy that continues to favor the 
financing of traditional liberal 
educations would come under 
sharp criticism, in view of the in- 
creasing obsolescence — judging 
by the job market — of an un- 
specialized bachelor’s degree. 
And, few students without con- 
siderable aid at their disposal will 
be able to afford to choose a 
general education that does not 
provide them with specifically 
saleable skills. Whichever way 
education-financing policy goes 
in the coming years, it looks as if 
a four-year liberal education is a 
part of the American dream that 
our inflation-plagued society will 
not be willing to underwrite for 
much longer. 

For the present, there is no way 
around the high cost of tuition. 
The only way some can afford 
higher education is to extend the 
acquisition of a degree over a 
number of years, taking only a 
couple of courses at a time and 
holding down a job as well. 
Others take college or university 
jobs that have reduced tuition as a 
fringe benefit. For the majority, 
however, classes are bought on 
credit and paid for in the years 
after graduation. Watching the 
careers of today’s college stu- 
dents, who face a highly 
specialized job market and 
shrinking credit opportunities, 
should be of great concern to edu- 
cation policymakers. € 
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CLASSICAL BALLET 

° Zulamith Messerer 
Valerie Taylor 
Gilla Newman 
Shelley C. Berg 
MUSIC FOR DANCERS 
Eva Wainless 


THE CAMBRIDGE . SCHOOL OF 


BALLET, INC. 


15 Sellers Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 
Peter Franklin-White, Director. (617) 864-1557 


A non-profit educational institution, 
now in its 25th season, announces a 


SUMMER 
BALLET COURSE 


JUNE 23rd THROUGH AUGUST 8th, 1980 


with Special Guest Artiste, Madame 


- Sulamith Messerer 


recently Principal Teacher with the Bolshoi Ballet, 
and an outstanding faculty of internationally acclaimed teachers. 


1980 CURRICULUM: 


AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATRE 
° GemZe de Lappe 
° Buzz Miller 
BALLET THEATRE SKILLS 
° Peter Franklin-White 
BALLET ACCOMPANIMENT 
° Eva Wainless 











Scholarships are available to qualified applicants. _ 
PLEASE WRITE FOR OUR BROCHURE 
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Summer starts early at UNH, but you can join us anytime 
you're ready. 

There are nine summer terms to choose from, including 
four-week, six-week, and eight-week sessions. You can 
begin your summer studies as early as May 19 or as late as 
July 21. You can complete your studies as early as June 13 
or as late as August 15. 

The summer schedule of courses at UNH is more flexible 
than at most colleges and universities. In addition to the va- 
riety in starting and ending dates, you can elect classes dur- 
ing the day or evening, so you'll still have time to enjoy your 
favorite summer activities. 

Summer programs at the University of New Hampshire 
are as varied as the state’s terrain, and we offer many 
choices to college students and other adults who want to 
continue their education through summer study. Many stu- 
dents find that studying seems easier, classes are smaller, 
and there’s more time for individual attention during the 
summer. New Hampshire offers a rural, relaxed atmos- 
phere for studying, yet the University is only 90 minutes by 
car or bus from Boston. 

UNH offers traditional credit courses in most major aca- 
demic disciplines ... special credit programs in the sum- 
mer environment... and noncredit courses for personal en- 
richment. You can take part in a local archaeological dig, 
study marine life in the Gulf of Maine, learn assertive com- 
munication, develop proficiency in hand crafts, explore solar 
home design, or simply learn “How to Get Things Done.” 
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MPSHIRE. 


If you're looking for entertainment, you can attend con- 
certs and plays presented by the Durham Summer Theater 
and other summer repertory theaters in the region. 

If you're interested in recreation, you'll find plenty of action 
this summer at UNH. You can swim in our outdoor pool, sail 
or canoe at our natural recreation area, or jog through the 
college woods. You'll find competition at all levels of tennis 
or racquetball. You can join one of the co-ed summer soft- 
ball leagues. And you can obtain summer recreational privi- 
leges for your family. 

We think you'll find summer study at UNH very afford- 
able. Tuition for undergraduate courses will be no more than 
$40 per credit, no matter where your permanent residence 
may be. Graduate-level courses will be no more than $45 per 
credit. 

The programs conducted each summer are the same high 
caliber as those offered during the academic year at UNH. 
And although some programs are conducted by visiting 
faculty, most of our summer programs aré taught by the dis- 
tinguished University of New Hampshire faculty. 

So join us, and have a good summer! 


University of New Hampshire 


SUMMER 1980 
P.O. Box 400X, Durham, NH 03824 


Telephone (603) 862-1089 
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